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personnel services (five articles), the principal as a community 
relations specialist (three articles), and being an effective 
secondary school principal (five articles). (TE) 
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Introduction 



^^^he first issue of wliai was the forerunner of today's NASSP Buiietin was 
published in 1917, under the title First Yearbook of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals In 87 pages, it provided listings of the officers of the 
Association for 1916-17 and 1917-!8, a nnembership roster, the proceedings of the 
first annual meeting, and a brief history and constitution of the Association. 

Yearbooks were published annually, and contained much the same information 
until 1926, when volume 10 was titled the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals Bulletin, The Bulletin was published four times a year with the 
contents consisting mostly of abstracts of books about secondary school admin- 
istr.ition except for a single issue called the Yearbook, which was devoted to the 
same material contained in the fust nine yearbooks. 

This same basic foimat, except for an increase in the number of issues from four 
to five, remained in place until 19J8, when issues were published monthly from 
October to May. The contents of the journal took on the general appearance of 
today's Bulletin, with articles on various topics and a few departments. The devot- 
ing of a single issue to the proceedings of the annual convention continued until 
1978, and it was in I9SS that the number of issues per year was increased to nine, 
today's number. 

The NASSP Bulletin is written by and for the practitioner. Several national studies 
indicate that the Bulletin is by far the most widely read educational journal among 
secondary school administrators. Principals also enjoy the greatest acceptance rate 
among any group submitting articles to the Bulletin for publication. 

There are no doubt numerous reasons for the popularity of the Bulletin among 
secondary school administrators. It is, after all, the official journal of the National 
Associatk)n of Secondary School Principals, and association mei ibership includes 
the price of a subscription. 

More important, however, is the substance of the Bulletin, It is a **how to" 
manual, an idea book for principals, as opposed to other journals which are heavily 
laced with research studies and theoretical postulates. 

For more than a half century the Bulletin has helped secondary school admin- 
istrators do a better job in their schools. Its easy to read format and practical content 
are just what the doctor ordered for the often harried and idea starved secondary 
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principal. If the truth were known, this journal has piiobabiy been responsible for 
fostering more positive change in the secondary schools of America than any other 
single written source. 

This collection of readings in the secondary school principalship is intended to be 
of assistance to both those who practice the principalship and those who want to 
learn rnore r out it. This book should be particulai.^ useful to students in intro- 
ductory administration courses as a companion to the traditional text. 

The articles selected for inclusion are presented under eight topics: the role of the 
secondary school principal; leadership: styles, characteristics, and responsibilities; 
personnel administration; instructional leadership; non-instructional lejdership; stu- 
dent personnel services; community relations; and the effective principal. These 
topics comprise the major task areas of the principalship and are usually addressed 
by writers of textbooks on the principalship or those who teach courses in the 
principalship. 

All of the articles appearing in this book, with the exception of one, have been 
published in the NASSP Bulletin during the period 1980-1985. Ine articles were 
selected to provide the reader with a balanced view of the duties and responsibilities 
of the principalship. As might be expected, there was an abundance of articles i*^ 
some areas and a dearth of articles in others. However, we have done our best to 
select those that were most suited to our purposes — to assist the practitioner and 
help the novice Icvn more about the principalship. 

We will end this introduction with a heartfelt thanks to all of you who write for 
the Bulletin and a plea to those of you who don't to please share your ideas in the 
future. Thanks are also due to the excellent editorial staff at NASSP, especially 
Tom Koemer and Carol Bruce for their help and assistance in preparing this volume 
and to Sharon Ray, the very talented doctoral student who played a key role in 
sorting and selecting the articles. 



Leonard O. Pellicer 
Kenneth R. Stevenson 
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1. The Role of the Secondary 
School Principal 



In his 1915 hook. The American High School, John Franklin Brown declared that 
the position of principal was both ''ancient and honorable/' Lifted among the 
qualities that a good principal should possess were leadership, as aemonstrated by 
his ability to organize and nnanage people; knowledge; self-confi.ience; common 
sense; understanding of human nature; and a personality that reflected honesty, 
wisdom, and sympathy. 

Brown's perceptions of the principalship as ''ancient and honorable'' were cer- 
tainly not shared by all his contemporaries. Based on a sUidy of school board 
policies in 30 large cities, Boggs (1920) concluded that principals were not officers 
of "professional supervision," but rather "odd-job" and "clerical woricers." The 
job of the principal as Boggs saw it was "to keep the machinery well-oiled and 
smoothly running while other people perform the higher professional functions." 

In many ways, the role of the secondary school principal today remains as much 
an enigma as ever. Despite efforts to understand the principalship better through 
intense study, the true essence of the role may still elude us all. Although Brown's 
formula for the successful principal in 1915 is still relevant for his modem counter- 
part, the position has grown increasingly complex. 

In this section various writers offer their perceptions on the role of the secondary 
prircipal in the 1980s— the skills, knowledge, and abilities required to fill the 
role— and suggest how to get off on the right foot as a new principal. 

The principalship is more tiian a job— it is a noble call, a stewardship that 
requires the princi|xal to "strive constantly to enhance others, to enlarge their areas 
of responsibility to ask them to do more." The basic message Lamb and Thomas 
ojffer beginning principals is that they must minister to others if they are to succeed 
in the principalship. Included in this message is a warning that ministering is 
personally and professionally demanding and therefore, principals must aggres- 
sively seek self-renewal. 

Lyons conducted a survey of superintendents and principals to try to determine 
the competencies that were needed by secondary principals and the level of pro- 
ficiency required in each competency. The results of his survey were quite interest- 
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ing. Superint<^ndents and principals generally agreed on the competencies secondary 
principals should possess and the necessary levels of proficiency. An intriguing 
paradox revealed in the study was that respondents felt attainment of most com- 
petencies should occur prior to assuming the principalship, while the best place to 
attain the great majority of the competencies was on the job. The findings of this 
study certainly have implications for the preservice and inservice education of 
secondary principals. 

English, Francis, and Schmunk paint a bleak picture of the principal's role as a 
middle manager. The authors describe the difficulties associated with implementing 
the decisions of top-level management when policies are unclear and the policy 
development process excludes middle managers. The article concludes with some 
thought-provoking recommendations to resolve role ambiguity, improve trust rela- 
tionships between policymakers and those who implement policy, and preserve the 
integrity of middle managers. 

The first days and weeks on the job can be filled with uncertainty and anxiety foi 
the new principal. With so many responsibilities demanding attention, it is difficult 
to know where to turn or what to do first. Seifert offers advice to beginning 
principals or experienced principals who have taken a new position. In his 10 steps 
to success he provides common sense advice on what to do and how to do it. 
Mclntyre shares her 5-step approach to ensure success in a new principalship. Their 
advice should go a long way toward preventing that opening day disaster all new 
principals fear. 

References 

Boggs, J. School Board Regulations Concerning the Elementary School Principal.'' Ele- 

mentary School Journal, June 1920, pp 730-742. 
Brown, J. F. The Amencan High School New York: The Macmillan Co., 1915. 
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Advice for Banners 

The Principalship — ^The 
Calling and Its Requirements 

"If we could write a letter to every person entering a first princi- 
palship/' say these writers, "what follows is what we would write. 
It is for the most part what we have learned from experience, and 
from the advice given to us by the elders' of ihc profession." 

By Ronald Lamb and Donald Thomas 



HE. » WE ACCEPTED OUf pOSltlOnS, WC 

inherited johs with many respon- 
sibilities. Sdme of these we understood 
and some we ^eahzed only after working 
here for a while. Some of these seem 
normal and expected, while some may 
seem to be ''above and beyond the call 
of duty." 

We have accepted the job, however, 
and this means the whole job. If we 
could accept it in the spirit of the bib- 
lical stewardship, we would be well on 



Ronald Lamb is principal, Washington Ele- 
mentary School, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
where [>onalo Thomas is supenntendait of 
schools. Both have an interest in the edu- 
cation of future administrators. 
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our way to being successful. The stew- 
ard was given a responsibility and was 
commended if he not only took care of 
that which was entrusted to him, but if 
he also increased and strengthened it. 
We should put our wholehearted effort 
into doing an outstanding job. We 
should be generous with the time we 
spend and should not let our salary con- 
trol the willingness with which we Jo 
our work. 

Inherent in the word ''administra- 
tion" is the word "minister." No other 
responsibility is more important than to 
minister to others: tc counsel, to mo- 
tivate, to listen, to nurture, to enhance, 
to criticize constructively, to sympa- 
thize, and to support in time of need. 
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This is especially true with close associ- 
ates, those who are often taken for 
granted or ignored. The principal should 
strive constantly to enhance others, to 
enlarge their areas of responsibility, to 
ask them to do more. 



The principal should strive con- 
stantly to enhance others, to en- 
large their areas of responsibili- 
ty, to ask them to do more. 



The principal ministers to others by 
encouraging them to discover new tal- 
ents and to make a larger contribution to 
the school district. Most people have 
abilities, ideas, and talents which fre- 
quently are not utilized or even known. 
Most men and women can contribute 
more when challenged to do so. Princi- 
pals can provide them with the oppor- 
tunities to do so. 

To minister implies that one will help 
when needed, that one will provide 
emotional support when asked, and that 
one will ''pray" with others if neces- 
sary. Ministration is the act of giving, of 
helping, of caring, of serving others. 
More than any other quality, schools 
need leaders who care for each other, 
who are honest with each other, and 
who (as in the old days) love the kids 
and appreciate the teachers. 

We need men and women in our 
sc^ools who see themselves for what 
they really are — public servants. Some 
schools have not yet lost the concept of 
public service; they still see themselves 
as a community of scholars, struggling 
to acquire knowledge and to discover 



truth. In such schools teachers, princi- 
pals, students, and parents care for each 
other, help each other, and believe that 
each can make a valuable contribution 
to the success of the school. Ihiblic ser- 
vice is embodied in the term, ''public 
schools." 

Lest there be some misunderstanding, 
caring for one another is not a per- 
missive attitude; it does not lead to a 
breakdown of discipline. It may appear, 
to some, to be weak sentimentality, 
leading to a void in educational leader- 
ship. Some may claim that it eliminates 
the * 'psychic distance" so universally 
favored by students of leadership in the 
early part of this century. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
ability to minister strengthens leader- 
ship, enhances relationships, motivates 
toward higher achievement, and clari- 
fies one's responsibilities. One who 
cares for others does not tolerate medi- 
ocrity; one expects excellence from one- 
self, from one's colleagues, and from 
students. One serves best by encourag- 
ing talent and expecting quality from 
others in all that is done. To care is to 
expect excellence. 



More than any other quality ^ 
schools need leaders who care 
for each other, who are honest 
with each other, and who (as in 
the old days) love the kids and 
appreciate the teachers. 



O ^ who ministers does not make 
others dependent; rather, one strives to 
n ake others independent of leaders. The 
authenticity of individuaLs is more im- 
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portant than control. Self-determination 
is essential if one is to make a maximum 
contribution to a school or school dis- 
trict. Further, it is not enough for us to 
achieve high test scores, a 4.0 grade 
average, or 700 on the ACT. We must 
also develop human characteristics that 
cannot be measured. We r v. ^- 
tivation, commitment, dedica. re- 
sponsibility. 



One who cares for others does 
not tolerate mediocrity; one ex* 
pects excellence from oneself 
from one's colleagues, and 
from students. 



We ha^e not yet discovered an ade- 
quate substitute for desire, for initiative, 
for the quest to learn. Mind and spirit 
must still be woven together. 

To minister also implies that one is a 
diplomat. We must remember thtt 
school principals are government em- 
ployees. It is not easy to represvnt our 
government, but that is what we are — 
diplomats representing oi ^ nation . As 
diplomats, we must conduct ihe affairs 
of state in pubiic view, in the purifying 
ligh' of public opinion. We do not have 
the prerogatives of private organiza- 
tions. We are accountable to the 
people — in the tradition of Jefferson and 
Lincoln. 

Ministers of state are expected to be 
models of civility, courtesy, and honor. 
Not that principals should be prudish or 
standoffish; they must, however, be as 
just and fair as is humanly possible, 
exhibiting behaviors which promote col- 



laboration, rationality, and humane rela- 
tionships. 

Our first point, then, is that we should 
always remember the concept **to min- 
ister** in administration. Principals 
should care for others, should minister 
to them, should be moderate in their 
personal habits, remembering that they 
are representatives of our nation with 
power to change the image of the ugly 
American. 

Our second point is to have you con- 
sider the following six items as you pre- 
pare to sit at the principal's desk. They 
will go a long way in making your li^^ 
successful and satisfying, challenging 
and fulfilling. 

1 Commitment. The appropriate attitude, it 
seems to us as we consider our jobs, is to 
say to ourselves, *i have been given a 
responsibility which I accept fully and 
wholeheartedly. I wiil try to do it well. 1 
will be a continual learner so that I can 
perform better and more efficiently. I 
will seek to satisfy the needs which 
others have of me and which the job re- 
quires. I am committed to this position 
for the period in which I occupy it.** 

2. Balance. Our work is only one part of our 
lives, and other phases need our attention 
too. It would be wrong to neglect our 
families, ourselves, or church and civic 
responsibilities in order to do our work. It 
would also be wrong to be so intent upon 
performing our work that we fail to see 
and respond to the people with whom we 
work. It would seem to us that we need to 
give quality work in our employment and 
balance this with many other facets in our 
lives. Balance will make it possible for us 
to do well in each area: home, work, and 
social responsibilities. 

3. Organization. This is imperative to our 
success. We must think and plan our own 
work and the work of those we supervise. 
In order to do this, we need to know the 
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total job, what is expected, those aspects 
which are most important, the way our 
woric fits with others. We must have or- 
ganized, both on paper ^nd in our mind, 
what it is we need to do and who will do 
it as well as how well the work should be 
done. 

4. Anticipation. Some people are surpnsed 
by situations that pop up in their work, 
while others are able to see them coming 
and plan for them. Expenence helps a 
great deal, and during the first few 
months we may frequently need to say to 
ourselves: ''Next time I will be prepared 
and do it this way.** It is well to keep in 
mind that one of the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of a successful principal is his 
or her ability to anticipate and cope with 
all phases of the job. 

5. Delegation. Since our work is bigger than 
wc can do r^Ione, we need to become 
skilled at delegation and follow through. 
Through the organizational plan we 
make, the outline of the delegation is 
given. In assigning the work to an indi- 
vidual, you should be very clear as to 
what the particular work involves. You 
should then check back to see that this is 
done. I have found one pnnciple to be 
helpful: assign the task, but allow others 
as much latitude as possible in how it is 
to be done 

6. Limited Resources, It will soon become 
apparent to the new principal that there 
are many more requests for money than 
you have available. Therefore, choices 
must be made. It is necessary that wise 
choices be made and that you counsel 
with others in making such choices. It is 
not nece<;sary that you make all the !iard 
decisions. Your staff is a capable one. 
Teachers are willing and able to help you 
allocate resources. Forge a partnership 
with them. It will be a partnership that 
will serve you well. 

Our third point is that administrators 
are in a constant struggle to find time for 



self-renewal. Regardless of the de- 
mands, one must aggressively engage in 
renewal activities: conferences, rec- 
reation, family activities, worship, hob- 
bies, study, and new experiences. Re- 
newal is a persona] matter. It does, 
however, include proper balance be- 
ween work and family, stress and rec- 
reation, demands and leisure. 

Renewal requires a great deal of per- 
sonal effort and concentrated planning. 
Renewal does not occur without delib- 
erate 'Attention, nor is it ever completed. 

Unfortunately, most professional or- 
ganizations concentrate on job-related 
activities: negotiations, budgets, com- 
munity relations, curriculum develop- 
ment, federal regulations, etc. Personal 
renewal is an examination of oneself. 

One of the ways to participate in self- 
renewal is to form a collegial team that 
meets on a regular basis. The members 
talk frankly with each other and assist 
each other in solving professional and 
personal problems. It usually takes 
about one year for the team to grow into 
a warm collegial relationship. 

Self-renewal makes it possible for 
principals to remain positive about 
themselves and their work. With re- 
newal one is not ov^rwrhelmed by **the 
job** or **the problem." Renewal helps 
one to develop these traits: 

1. The ability to understand that people 
have more powers and capabilities than 
they ever use 

2. The ability to see the big picture and not 
to be ovenvheimed by single events. 

3. The ability to control time and use it con- 
structively. 

4. The ability to set goals and to measure 
their achievement, thus receiving satis- 
faction. 
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5. The ability to negotiate with the circum- 
stances of life. 

6. i Ire ability to accept stress, pressure, and 
momentary insecurity and to discuss 
them openly. 

7. The ability to communicate freely with 
oneself ml with others. 

8. The ability to control one's level of mo- 
tivation and to consciously direct it. 



The principalship requires 
staminoy knowledge, desire, and 
creativity. Such traits cannot be 
maintained without periods of 
rest and renewal. 



The principalship requires stamina, 
knowledge, desire, and creativity. Such 
traits cannot be maintained without 
periods of rest and renewal. Each year 
must provide increased understanding of 
the purposes of education, greater 
knowledge of one's abilities, and 
heightened sensitivity to a balanced life. 
This can only be acquired through de- 
liberate efforts for personal renewal. 

We do not wish to promote gurus or 
mystics, but there is something of value 
about personal initiative in directing 
one*s life. Controlling one*s attitude 
alout self and personal abilities is an 
asset. There are a few silver nuggets in 
books about **positive thinking." Prin- 
cipals may find worthwhile advice in 
How to Be Your Own Best Friend by 
Mildred Newman and Bernard Bu- 
kowitz. A sense of personal control over 
the mysteries of living is good for the 
soul and helpful during stressful times. 

Renewal is a very personal respon- 
sibility. It is a determined attitude to 



remain current, to understand change, 
aiid to control the direction of one's life. 
Renewal looks at change as a friend to 
be hosted and treated with affection 
Renewal is the passage from one age to 
another. It is our hope, our salvation, 
our means to a full, rich, and satisfying 
personal and work experience. 

Young principals should establish this 
habit early. They should seek out oppor- 
tunities for personal renewal and nego- 
tiate them in their contracts if possible. 
One cannot minister to others without 
also ministering to oneself. Therefore, 
the quest for renewal, the constant 
struggle to keep alert, should be con- 
sidered a major priority for school prin- 
cipals. 

The young principal should be a stu- 
dent of the law, especially in the areas 
of due process, discrimination, and 
rights and responsibilities. Our laws are 
the basis for a just society. Knowledge 
of the laws helps one to make fair deci- 
sions, alerts one to just positions, and 
confines one iu the limits of what ought 
to be done. 



Principals must respect them- 
selves, their interests, their abUi- 
ties, their health, and their pur- 
poses. 



Principals must respect (hemsel;es, 
their interests, their abilities, their 
health, and their purposes. They must 
have a positive view of themselves and 
of human existence. They have, chosen 
to be in education because they believe 
that people can change, that men and 
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women can grow. They appreciate the 
constant struggle to understand them- 
selves. 

The challenge for schooi [ rincipals 
can be achieved if principals remember 
that administration is primarily em 
bodied in the term **to minister,*' if 
each who aspires to administration 
struggles daily for personal renewal, 
and if all of us, in a strong union of men 



and women, exemplify justice, fairness, 
and equity ii> our own acts, decisions, 
ano recommendations. It is a giant task, 
a noble call; but one that has always 
been matched by able men and women. 
History gives us comfort in knowing 
that the schools of this nation are in 
good hards, because they are in the 
hands of good principals. 
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CV^mpeteneies UTeeded by 
B^ imiMM g Secondary 
ScIm»o1 PrfaiciiMils 



This 

article snnunarixes 
tiie fiwiHngii off a 
miudf to deterndne 
the eontpeteneies 
needed by a 

secondary 
9ch€»ol principal as 
perceived by 
experienced 
principals and 
superintendents. 



James Lyons 

The new secondary school princi- 
pal is confronted by an often 
overwhelming myriad of responsi- 
bilities, demands, pressures, and 
expectations. Some come from the 
various groups and individuals with 
whom the principal must work, but 
many others simply come with the 
position. 

After determining that little 
empirical research exuded, the a». hor 
surveyed a random sample of experi- 
enced principals and superintendents 
in a southeastern state to ascertain 
the compet«?ncies they perceived were 
needed by a prospective principal. In 
addition, we sought: to determine ti^e 
level of proficiency the respondents 
perceived to be needed by a prospec- 
tive principal in the competencies 
they identified; and to identify the 
most feasible time in training for the 
principalship to develop these com- 
petencies. 

ProfidMcy aassificatioii 



Using the proficiency classifica- 
tion component of the model de- 



James E. Lyons is assistant professor 
of educational administration. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at Char- 
lotte, 
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veloped by Lloyd E. McCleary and 
Kenneth E. Mclntyre,' respondents 
were asked to indicate whether a new 
secondary principal needed to possess 
various competencies at the applica- 
tion level, understanding level, or 
familiarity level. They also had the 
option to indicate if a competency 
was not needed. The levels of profi- 
ciency were placed on a continuum 
ordered from the ""application** level 
to **not needed." These levels of 
proficiency are explained below: 

Application Level — A prospective 
principal would be able to apply/ 
demonstrate a competency 

Understanding Level — A prospective 
principal has conceptual knowledge 
and comprehension of a compet- 
ency and how it should be per- 
formed, though he may or may not 
possess the technical skills needed 
to demonstrate the competency 

Familiarity Level — A prospective 
principal is knowledgeable of a 
competency as a result of ;e&ding, 
lectures, discussions, or passively 
observing it carried out by others, 
though he cannot demonstrate it 

Not Needed — A prospective principal 
does not need to possess or be 
knowledgeable of a competency 

Respondents were asked to indi- 
cate the most feasible time for each 
competency to be acquired by a 
prospective secondary principal. The 
three choices were: preservice course- 



1 Llo^d E. McCieary and Kenneth E Mc- 
Intyre, ' 'Competency Development and Uni- 
versity Methodology," NASSP Bulletin, 
March 1972, pp. 53 59. 




work, preservice internship, and 
experience in the position. This 
component of the research instrument 
was based on the research done by 
Gail B. Conley at Northern Illinois 
University.^ 

The competency statements used in 
the questionnaire were based on the 
research done by Cook and Van 
Otten at the University of Utah.^ 
These were carefully developed by a 
panel of professors, graduate stu- 
dents, superintendents, secondary 
principals, and secondary teachers in 
Utah and Colorado. They have been 
considered by several subsequent re- 
searchers to be the basic competencies 
needed to successfully fulfill the ad- 
ministrative tasks and responsibilities 
of the secondary principalship. 

The data revealed that all the 
competencies included in the research 
instrument were perceived as being 
needed by a beginning secondary 
principal; no statement was regarded 
by a significant number of respon- 
dents as not needed. 

The competencies, according to the 
perceived levels of proficiency, follow. 

Application Lcvd 



• Work with the school board, super- 
intendent, and staff personnel m 



2 Gail B Conley, "A Study of Administrative 
Competencies for Beginning School Principals 
in Northern Illinois/* (Doctoral Dissertation, 
Northern Illinois University, 1976) 

3 Halsey H. Cook, Jr. and Kenneth P. Van 
Otten, '*A Study of the Prime Competencies 
Required To Perform the Tasks of the Sec- 
ondary School Principalship/* (Doctoral Dis- 
sertation, University of Utah, 1972). 
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the establishment, coordination, 
interpretation, and enforcement of 
school district policies, 
e Consult with district personnel on 
educational and organizational 
matters. 

e Organize, supervise, and manage 
the business affairs of the school. 

• Make resources (supplies, money, 
equipment, etc.) available to the 
staff. 

e Utilize resources and money to 
provide the educational program in 
the school. 

e Establish a public relations pro- 
gram with the community (parents, 
teachers, staff, and students). 

e Communicate with school patrons. 

a Mediate disputes between parents, 
teachers, other staff, and students. 

a Identify the community forces 
which affect the operation of the 
school and the implications of those 
forces. 

a Utilize counseling techniques and 
provide a guidance program for 
students.* 

a Establish methods for reporting 
pupil progress. 

a Communicate with students con- 
cerning all aspects of their school 
life. 

a Organize, coordinate, and ad- 
minister the total activities pro- 
gram. 

a Maintain a program of spectator 
control at all school activities. 



*A tie caused this competency also to be m> 
eluded in the understanding level of profi- 
ciency. 



* Establish attendance accounting 
procedures. 

• Establish student control and 
disciplinary procedures with the 
assistance of parents, teachers, and 
students. 

a Organize and manage a school pro- 
gram which implements the school 
philosophy. 

a Schedule the school academic pro- 
gram. 

a Manage the school plant and 
facilities. 

a Operate the school within the 
framework of the law. 

a Organize and manage auxiliary ser- 
vices (cafeteria, transportation, 
health, and safety). 

a Develop and improve the staff by 
attracting and retaining competent 
personnel. 

• Organize, coordinate, and super- 
vise staff assignments. 

a Assist, advise, counsel, and pro- 
vide guidance to the staff in their 
personal and school problems. 

^ identify the needs and interests of 
the entire school staff. 

* Foster and maintain staff morale, 
a Evaluate school personnel. 

a Keep teachers abreast of current 
educational improvements. 

a Encourage teachers to practice 
creative and innovative techniques. 

a Plan and evaluate the instructional 
and curricular programs with the 
assistance of parents, teachers, and 
students. 

a Assess program needs involving 
teachers, parents, and students. 

a Provide curricular and instructional 
leadership. 
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• Supervise and coordinate educa- 
tional programs and experiences. 

• Initiate long-range planning proce- 
dures involving parents, teachers, 
and students. 

UadentoBtfig Lcfd 

• Utilize counseling techniques and 
provide a guidance program for 
students. 

• Encourage students to participate 
in developing and implementing 
student programs. 

• Advocate the student when ap- 
propriate. 

• Evaluate the student activities 
program. 

• Maintain participation standards 
for student activity programs. 

• Evaluate auxiliary services. 

• Employ professional research 
techniques and flndings in the 
solution of educational problems. 

• Initiate and encourage professional 
research. 

FaaObrity Lcf d 

• Serve as liaison between the 
school, the district, and the state. 

In summary, the respondent groups 
suggested that 35 of the competencies 
be acquired at the application level 
of proficiency, eight be acquired at 
the understanding level of proficiency, 
and that one be acquired at the 
familiarity level of proficiency. The 
respondents also indicated that a 
prospective secondary principal 
should be able to apply the majority 



of these competencies prior to accept- 
ing the initial position. 



Respondent opinions 
most feasible times for 
secondary principal to 



about the 
a beginning 
acquire 



the 



competencies 
below. 



listed are outlined 



Prcsenrice Covncwork 



Organize, supervise, and manage 
the business affairs of the school. 
Establish a public relations pro* 
gram with the community (parents, 
teachers, staff, and students). 
Utilize counseling techniques and 
provide a guidance program for 
students. 

Establish methods for reporting 
pupil progress. 

Establish attendance accounting 
procedures. 

Schedule the school academic pro- 
gram. 

Operate the school within the 
framework of the law. 
Evaluate school personnel. 
Provide curricular and instructional 
leadership.* 

Employ professional research tech- 
niques and findings in the solution 
of educational problems. 



hteniship 



• Work with the school board, 
superintendent, and staff person- 
nel in the establishment, coordina- 



*A tie caused this competency also to be listed 
under experience in position 
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tion, interpretation, and enforce- 
ment of school district policies. 

• Manage the school plant and 
facilities. 

• Organize and manage auxiliary ser- 
vices (cafeteria, transportation, 
health, and safety). 

ExpcricMc te Posatioi 



o Consult with district staff person- 
nel on educational and organiza- 
tional matters. 

• Serve as liaison between the school, 
the district, and the state. 

• Make resources (supplies, money, 
equipment, etc.) available to the 
staff. 

o Utilize resources and mont to 
provide the educational pro^ im 
in the school. 

o Communicate with school patrons. 

• Mediate disputes between parents, 
teachers, staff, and students. 

• Identify the community forces 
which affect the operation of the 
school and the implications of 
those forces. 

o Encourage students to participate 
in developing and implementing 
student programs. 

• Advocate the student when ap- 
propriate. 

• Communicate with students con- 
cerning all aspects of their school 
life. 

o Organize, coordinate, and admin- 
ister the total activities prograr.. 

o Maintain participation standards 
for student activity programs. 

• Maintain a program of spectator 
control at all school activities. 

o Establish student control and 



disciplinary procedures with the 
assistance of parents, teachers, and 
students. 

• Organize and manage a school pro- 
gram which implements the school 
philosophy. 

a Evaluate auxiliary services. 

• Develop and -mprove the staff by 
attracting and retaining competent 
personnel. 

o Crganize, coordinate, and super- 
vise staff assignments. 

• Assist, advise, counsel, and provide 
guidance to the staff in their per- 
sonal and school problems. 

• Identify the needs and interests of 
the entire school staff. 

a Foster and maintain staff morale, 
o Keep teachers abreast of current 
educational improvements. 

• Encourage teachers to practice 
creative and ini^ovative techniques. 

• Involve the school staff in develop- 
ing educational goals and objec- 
tives. 

• Plan and evaluate the instructional 
and cuiricular programs with the 
assistance of parents, teachers, and 
students. 

• Provide curricular and instructional 
leadership. 

o Supervise and coordinate educa- 
tional programs and experiences. 

• Initiate long-range planning proce- 
dures involving parents, teachers, 
and students. 

a Initiate and encourage professional 
research. 

Im Sauary 



In summary, the above classifica- 
tion shows that the respondents bc- 
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iieve that the majority (31) of the 
competencies could best be acquired 
through experience in the position, 
three during the internship, and 10 
during preservice coursework. This 
supports the contention of Merrow, 
Foster, and Estes^ that rely does 
professional training actua.^y prepare 
people for the job; they learn on the 
job itself. 

The results of this survey proved to 
be quite interesting and revealing. 
Superintendents and experienced 
principals generally agreed on the 
competencies that prospective sec- 
ondary school principals should 
possess. Also, the two groups general- 
ly agreed on the most feasible time 
for acquiring these competencies. 
However, when the data were ex- 
amined from a broader perspective, 
the responses appeared to be some- 
what contradictory. 

Both respondent groups indicated 
that 80 percent of the competencies 
should be acquired at the application 
level of proFicieiicy. As defined in the 
study, the application level would 
imply that a prospective secondary 
principal should be able to apply 
and/or demonstrate the ability to 
perform the majority (80 percent) of 
the competencies prior to accepting a 
position. On the other hand, when 
indicating the most feasible time for 
acquiring competencies, both groups 
of respondents indicated that the 



majority (70 percent) of the compe* 
tencies could best be acquired during 
experience in the position rather than 
during preservice coursework or dur* 
ing a preservice internship. The ap* 
parent contradiction stems from the 
fact that the respondents indicated 
that a prospective secondary princi* 
pal should be able to apply most of 
the competencies prior to accepting 
a position; yet they indicated that the 
competencies could best be acquired 
through experience in the position 
rather than through preservice 
preparation, including coursework 
and internships. 

It is interesting that neither of the 
respondent groups viewed preservice 
coursework or the preservice intern* 
ship as a viable means for a prospec- 
tive secondary principal to acquire 
the competencies needed in the posi* 
tion. Similarly, in Volume II of the 
report on The Senior High School 
Principahhip, Gorton and Mclntyre 
found, in an in-depth study of 60 
effective high school principals, a 
general perception that preservice 
programs gave insufficient attention 
to important and critical areas such 
as program evaluation, program de* 
velopment, school/community com* 
munications, time management, and 
human relatione skills.' 

Based upon the findings from this 
investigation, one might hypothesize 



4 John Mcrrovk, Richard Foslcr, and Nolan 
bsles, **A While Paper on ihe Preparalion of 
School Adminislralors.** The Element an 
Frmctpal. July-Augusl 1974, pp X.|8 



5 Richard A Gorton and Kenneth E Mc' 
lnt>re. The Senior Htf^h School Fnnapahhip, 
Vol II The Effective Pnnctpai (Rcston, Va.. 
National Association of .Secondary School 
Principals 1978) pp 62-63 
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that there is a grave difference of 
opinion between practitioners and 
professors. This is predicated on the 
assumption that professors of edu- 
cational administration would 
probably feel that a greater number 
of competencies could be acquired 
during preservice programs than the 
practitioners indicated in this study. 
It should be noted, however, that this 
is only conjecture as information was 
not generated in this investigation 
that would confirm this as a Hnding. 

The data do not indicate the spe- 
cific reasons why the respondents felt 
that most of the competencies needed 
by beginning secondary principals 
should be acquired through experi- 
ence in the position. However, as all 
of the respondents are practicing 
administrators, one might suspect 
that they would favor a fldd-based, 
more practical approach for acquiring 
the competencies rather than course- 
work or an internship. Also, since 
most of the respondents in both 
groups have been administrators a 
relatively long time, it may be con- 
cluded that most of them went 
through preparation and certification 
programs a significant number of 
years ago. Thus, the respondents 
might not be knowledgeable about 
current preparation programs. 

The fact that many of the teaching 
methodologies such as simulations, 
field studies, case studies, role play- 
ing, in-basket exercises, gaming, and 
computer-assisted instruction have 
recently been introduced into prepara- 
tion programs lends supports to this 
premise. In addition, it is possible 
that these practicing administrators 
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might overestimate the part colleges 
and universities should play in the 
preparation of school principals. 

While all of these conjectures may 
have influenced the respondents' 
perceptions, our data only allowed us 
to conclude that the respondents 
perceived experience on the job as a 
more viable means of developing the 
competencies than preservice course- 
work and internships. 

By the same token, the respondents 
may be correct in their perceptions 
that preservice coursework and 
internships, as conducted at many 
colleges and universities, are not 
viable means for a prospective princi- 
pal io develop the competencies 
needed in the position. McCleary 
and Thomson, in The Summary 
Report (1979) on The Senior High 
School Principakhip, note that **the 
education ... of principals today is 
uncoordinated perhaps even casual 
. . . there is a wide variety in profes- 
sional courses for the principalship.^ 

Condttsion 



Based upon the findings of this 
study, the findings of similar studies, 
and the perceptions of many au- 
thorities who have examined com- 
petencies needed in the principalship, 
there is still much work to be done if 
preparation programs are to prepare 
individuals to meet the challenges of 



6 Lloyd b McCleary and Scoii D Thomson, 
The Senior High School Pnnapahhtp. Vol 
III The Summarx Report, (Rcston« Va Na« 
tional Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals. 1979), p 55 
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the position. It is imperative that 
professors of educational administra- 
tion and practicing administrators 
work in concert to develop programs, 
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internships, and other experiences 
that will equip prospective principals 
with the competencies and skills 
needed in the position. 
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Ute Dflemnia off Being In the— 
9fiddle: A C^ontemponuy Hew 
Off tine Plrineipalsliip 



Fen wick W. English 
Saamel Frauds 



-Prineipals already 
liaire an especially 
difflicnlt role as 
frontline 
administrators; the 
difGculties, 
however, are 
sometimes 
exacerbated 
because off the 
middle positions in 
which they find 
themselves. This 
article snmmarlsKes 
a study off the 
concerns off middle 
management. 
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The primary responsibility of edu- 
cational middle management, as 
with middle management anywhere, 
is to implement the decisions of top- 
level managers. 

Middle managers, however, do not 
have the same latitude of choice as do 
top-level managers. Perhaps more 
than any group in school adminis- 
tration, middle managers are depen- 
dent upon clarity of policy and con- 
sistency of policy development. 

Principals participating in this 
project stated that they were often 
unsure of where they stood on 
interpretation of policies or decisions; 
that they were not always supported 
when they made decisions; and that 



Fenwick W. English is a partner in 
the firm of Peat, Marwick. Mitchell 
A Co., Washington. D.C., and heads 
its elementary /secondary consulting 
practice. Samuel Francis is a profes- 
sor of educational administration in 
the school of education at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. James Schmunk is 
an assistant executive director of the 
Allegheny Intermediate Unit in Pitts- 
burgh. 
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they were not involved in the de- 
velopment of decisions they were ex- 
pected to carry out. They also noted 
that even when all of the above condi- 
tions were met exceptions were 
created by those currying board 
favors or by superintendents overly 
concerned with reelection to office 
rather than ensuring consistent policy 
implementation. 

Diircspect and Hostility 



It was a rare middle manager who 
did not report perceptions that board 
memoers and some superintendents 
viewed them with attitudes ranging 
from suspicion to downright antago- 
nism. They reported feeling excluded 
and demeaned, and said they were 
placed in the most unfavorable posi- 
tion of any group in the school sys- 
tems. Most indicated that the concept 
of the ''management team** was not 
woricing^ that it was used only as a 
slogan to keep principals* salaries 
compressed and as an excuse not to 
treat middle managers fairly or at 
least equitably with other unionized 
groups in the school districts. 

Some principals even recounted 
having been told bluntly by some 
board members that they were ''the 
only group the board could really 
control.*' If board treatment of them 
is worse than treatment of those 
groups "not loyal,** the board hardly 
encourages principals to "remain 
loyal.'* Top management demon- 
strates for all to see that if they could 
"control** the remainder of the groups 
as they do middle management, they 
would receive considerably worse 



treatment than those who were not so 
controlled. The value of collective 
action is therefore underscored by 
boards as the only vehicle open to 
employee groups to receive equitable 
treatment. 

PerfomaBce aad Pay 



Principals reported that for the 
most part many operated without 
benefit of a formal contract or salary 
schedule. Some did not icnow how 
their salaries were computed. Others 
reported that they could not get 
clariflcatkon of their fringe benefits 
or that some such benefits had been 
abruptly changed with the arrival of 
a new superintendent or a change in 
board membership. 

The panePs perception on the 
matter of performance and pay was 
that in too many cases the procedures 
for allocating pay to performance 
were not clear to those involved. 
Further, they suspected that the in- 
formal mechav'isms for determining 
actual salary were not related to job 
performance, but rather to ^'telephone 
evaluation** by board members on the 
basis of isolated complaints by pa- 
trons. 

It is understandable that principals 
felt unduly victimized and vulnerable 
in these circumstances (merit in- 
creases were viewed as divisive and 
as contributing to low morale) and 
flatly stated they preferred the tra- 
ditional salary schedule as a better 
mechanism than living within the 
constraints they had experienced in 
some of their school districts. 
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The review panel's recommenda- 
tions were based on the Arm convic- 
tions that middle managers should 
enjoy commensurate privileges as 
others on the professional staff and 
should not be unduly vulnerable in 
the day-to-day operations of their 
jobs to interference, pressure* or 
favortism; that middle managers 
should be held accountable for 
clear job responsibilities, evaluated 
on open and public criteria that relate 
to job performance; that these criteria 
should be clerrly communicated to 
those involver; and that unionization 
of middle management presents an 
obstacle in administering the schools 
to elected boards of education by 
having to negotiate the duties of the 
board to carry out its own policies for 
which it was elected by the people. 
However, undesirable working con- 
ditions for principals will lead to 
their unionization and decreased 
board effectiveness. 

Recommendation I: Resolve Job 
Ambiguity by Providing Improved 
Role Stability 

The image of school boards and of 
board members as individuals was 
very poor among the principals. 
Boards were perceived as adversaries 
mainly because principals were 
judged and evaluated by board mem- 
bers on hearsay, gossip, rumors, and 
complaint calls from irate parents. 
Board members were viewed as being 
biased and punitive. Retaliation was 
the fear of most administrators, who 
were second-guessed and interfered 



with in the daily operation of the 
school. 

To help clarify this situation it was 
recommended that boards and super- 
intendents: 

• DeHne, reHne, and periodically up- 
date the job responsibilities of 
middle management >i board poli- 
cy and regulation. Such policies 
should also state the method of 
salary remuneration, the criteria for 
remuneration, and the fringe bene- 
Tits available to middle manage- 
ment. 

• Enforce the general procedure of 
working through the * 'chain of 
command" in handling parental or 
citizen complaints about staff or 
administrators by adopting a policy 
which requires it, and by working 
with board members to understand 
how to make it work and what the 
consequences are of not using such 
a policy. 

• Remove board members from di- 
rectly evaluating principals in 
"merit" type salary plans/proce- 
dures. This is the responsibility of 
the superiiiicndent. 

• Consider placing middle managers 
on multi-year contracts in which 
their performance is related to 
specific job-related and program 
objectives. This provides job sta- 
bility at the same time as building 
in a performance base for evalua- 
tion. 

• Require the involvement of princi- 
pals in the selection of staff to 
ensure accountability for subse- 
quent staff performance. The prin- 
cipal's recommendation should 
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carry a very high priority for initial 
hiring of staff and be overruled 
only by the superintendent and 
only for sufficient cause. 

• The term '^middle management** 
should bt discarded and a new 
term adopted. To the participants 
middle management means ''per- 
sons in the middle" and as such 
**we get it from both sides." 

Recommendation 2: Improve Board/ 
Middle Managemer^t Working 
Relationships and Trust by 
Providing Regular Meetings 
Between Them 

Principals viewed their authority 
as being constantly and continuously 
eroded by collective bargaining, stu- 
dent rights, board interference when 
responding to calls from parents, and 
board policies adopted without input 
from principals especially when the 
policy impacted the principal in the 
building. 

The review panel recommended 
that the boa:d: 

• Schedule regular meetings between 
the board of education and middle 
management to review school pro- 
grams, to provide a dialog on criti- 
cal issues, and to permit and 
encourage discussion regarding 
working conditions and salary. 

• Implement a procedure for sys- 
tematically involving middle man- 
agement on matters of policy. The 
procedure should solicit suggestions 
from them prior to any implemen- 
tation of policy. 

• Schedule social events at which 
board, superintendent, and middle 
management could develop a per- 



sonal relationship without neces- 
sarily having a formal agenda for 
each occasion. 

Recommendation 3: Clarify Criteria 
for Using Variable Salary Models 
and Preserve the Integrity and 
Independence of Educational 
Middle Management 
Variable salary models are those 
which utilize some form of criteria by 
which salary is based upon an assess- 
ment of performance. As perfor- 
mance varies so does the total amount 
of the compensation. This approach, 
however, can cause many problems, 
not the least of which is the ambiguity 
of the criteria and the arbitrarily im- 
posed Fiscal constraints which negate 
its positive impact. 

A variable salary approach used 
improperly detracts from perfor- 
mance and does not motivate high 
performance. Furthermore it brings 
too many unrelated performance 
based factors into the picture and 
makes the professional too dependent 
on his or her boss(es) for compensa- 
tion. It is in the best interests of the 
public not to have its professional 
staff too dependent upon public favor. 
When necessary or unpopular recom- 
mendations must be made, the public 
must know that their professionals 
will not hesitate to make them. 

The panel believed that the follow- 
ing actions were required to address 
the problems related to salary. 

• Disconnect variable salary model 
approaches from being dependent 
upon fund availability. Th^s will 
indicate (o the staff that perfor- 
mance is what is desired and that 
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no arbitrary limitations on per- 
formance are established at the 
outset. If funds are not available or 
budgeted so that it is theoretically 
possible; for all administrators to 
cam the ''top" rating and com- 
pensation, consideration should be 
given to dropping the approach for 
a standard salary schedule with 
some indirect incentives (travel, 
sabbaticals, etc.). 

• Clarify criteria, approaches, pro- 
cedures, and evaluation methods 
necessary to effectively implement 
variable salary models now in 
existence. 

• Train school superintendents in 
correct procedures to utilize vari- 
able salary models including evalu- 
ation methods and the develop- 
ment of the necessary human 
relations skills to improve their 
utilization. 

• Evaluate the extent to which input 
regarding compensation in variable 



salary models is solicited, and the 
extent to which it unnecessarily 
endangers the independence and 
integrity of the middle manage- 
ment staff. 

The panel was deeply moved by the 
testimony and perceptions it encoun- 
tered from participating principals. 
Prompt action by boards and super- 
intendents will be necessary to re- 
move the causes of much resentment 
and frustration. 

The panel did repor* some excep- 
tions to their overall findings. Some 
school districts did involve their 
principals in budget development, 
had clarified salary guidelines, and 
did involve them in policy develop- 
ment. These districts, however, did 
not appear to be in the majority. 

To the extent that similar problems 
exist elsewhere, it is hoped that the 
findings will help improve the morale, 
compensation, and performance of all 
middle management. 



Some Guidelinet 

How To Be a Sneeessinl 
JlTew Prineqpal 



Edward H. Self ert 



they new to the principalship 
hn genera], or simply new to the 
sch ol district, new principals must 
be equipped with as much knowledge 
about their new position as possible. 
A general set of guidelines for the 
.These new principal is provided here. 



10 steps to the 



principrilship 
should be off help 
to those who are 
new to the job and 
to experienced 
principals who have 
taken a new 
p€Mition. 



Steps to S«ccc9s 

Step I. Determine the framework in 
which you will be working. 
This may be accomplished by: 

A. Reading the school district*s 
written policies, especially those 
in the area of student discipline, 
personnel, and student activity 
programs. 

B. Obtaining a conference with the 
superintendent or your immediate 
superior to clarify policies and 
secure other policy material. 

C. Clarifying the superintendent's 
interpretation of the role of the 
principal. A very specific under- 
standing is necessary from the 
First day of employment. 

D. Interviewing the former principal, 
if possible, to help determine past 
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practices and to gain information 
about the faculty, students, and 
community. Be a good listener 
and don't press issues which 
appear to be sensitive. 
E. Examining correspondence, forms, 
budget, and the internal Fmancial 
operation. 

Step 2. Get acquainted with the com* 
plete instructional program. This may 
be accomplished by reviewing cur- 
riculum guidelines and courses of 
study. Become familiar with as many 
of the curriculum consultants as pos- 
sible so you may have your questions 
about the school program answered. 

Step 3, Get acquainted with local 
leaders of school-afril*ated organiza- 
tions, such as PTA, parent advisory 
committees, and booster clubs. This 
can be accomplished by: 

A. Examining each organization's 
stated purpose and history. 

B. Attending each organization's 
first executive meeting. Discuss 
with leaders their anticipated 
activities and the budget expendi* 
tures that will affect the school. 

Step 4, Review all purchase requests 
and determine the status of these 
requests. In addition, check to sec if 
the equipment needing repair has 
been sent for repair and returned. 
Learn the procedure for obtaining 
additional supplies and equipment. 

Step 5. With head custodian and a 
maintenance person, survey the school 
plant and facilities. Establish a solid 
working relationship with the custo- 
dian and maintenance shop. This will 
help you get needed services in a time 



of emergency Learn the procedure 
for requesting material and labor for 
major maintenance jobs. 

Step 6. Establish a rapport with your 
secretary and learn the office proce- 
dure. Don't try to change office 
procedures immediately, but do com- 
municate what you expect in the way 
of personal performance. 

Step 7. Prepare for registration of 
pupils new to the system or new to 
the school. It is probably wise not to 
change student registration proce- 
dures in your first year. In many 
instances the major elements of 
registration have been completed 
prior to your arrival i,^ the district. 
The following items may be needed 
for registration. 

A. Additional help for the registra- 
tion process. Use PTA members, 
students, secretaries, or aides. 

B. All necessary forms such as emer- 
gency cards, schedules, parking 
stickers, identification card photo- 
graphers, smoking permits, fine 
cards from last semester, etc. 

C. A student handbook for each 
enrollee and information about 
the first week's schedule, school 
hours, cafeteria prices, a bus 
schedule, and a school calendar. 

Step 8, Perhaps the most important 
aspect of your new position is the 
organization and implementation of 
your first faculty meeting. This meet- 
ing will establish your level of leader- 
ship and lay the foundation for your 
tenure in the position. This may be 
accomplished by: 

A. Arranging to h • all staff pres- 
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ent. This includes teachers, aides, 
cafeteria workers, custodians, 
secretaries, and security person- 
nel. 

B. Introducing new members of the 
staff. 

C. Making sure the meeting does not 
exceed one hour in length. If 
more time is needed schedule a 
second meeting to Hnish the 
agenda. 

D. Giving each faculty member a 
packet of information which 
should include: First-day activities, 
first-week activities, class roster, 
room keys, grade books, plan 
books, class schedules, safety 
procedures, and yearly calendar. 

E. Making sure each faculty mem- 
ber gets a copy of the teacher 
handbook and emphasizing the 
extra duty schedule, duty teams, 
lunch schedule, and procedure for 
securing supplies and equipment. 

Step 9. The first day of school sets 
the tone for the entire school year. It 
is most important that a plan be de- 
veloped for day one. This play should 
include such things as: 

A. A method for enrolling new stu- 
dents who are not preregistered. 

B. Placement of signs indicating 
room numbers located in specific 
corridors. 

C. Asking teachers to hold students 
in their classrooms evrn though 
the students* names do not appear 
on the class roster. 



D. Not allowing class schedule 
changes on day one. 

E. A meeting with each grade level 
to set the tone for the year. 

F. Being available to meet emer- 
gencies and being visable to stu- 
dents and faculty. 

Step 10. Establish and maintain 
channels of communication between 
yourself and your staff members. You 
must provide two-way communica- 
tion on a daily basis for a majority of 
your staff members. This may be ac- 
complished by: 

A. Being in the halls talking with the 
faculty members. 

B. Maintaining an open-door policy 
for all employees. 

C. Establishing a faculty advisory 
group. 

D. Encouraging staff social functions. 

E. Using the intercom sparingly and 
only at specific times during the 
day. 



Coaclmioa 

The 10 steps outlined in this article 
are by no means all of the things a 
successful principal needs to know ot 
accomplish. They are simply guide- 
lines which can increase the op- 
portunity for a new principal to be 
successful. They are designed to help 
eliminate problems which arise from 
being new on the job and submerged 
by volumes of new information. 
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Setting the Tone for Your 
School: Advice for the First- 
Year Principal 



The first year as principal in a school need not be chaotic, says 
this writer. She details her five-step approach to making the first 
year a successful one. 

By Helen McIntyre 



THE RRST YEAR in the principal- 
ship of a school sets the tone, 
mood, and expectations and, if ap- 
propriately approached, can start the 
vital process of establishing a solid 
foundation on which to build. I liken it 
to a period of courtship. 

Like its romantic parallel, it contains 
joys, trials, growth, and pain. It is a 
time when trust and cooperation must be 
emphasized before management. Slop- 
pily and casually approached, the court- 
ship period can result in a break-up 
rather than culminating in a harmonious 
marriage of purpose and goals. 

New principals often fmd themselves 
wondering if they are on a solid foun- 
dation, and if they have what it takes to 
do the job well. These are the first-year 



Helen McIntyre is principal, Shorewood 
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jitters and should be expected. Here, I 
offer you a scenario of the first year. 

First Year: Five Phases 

The principal's first year can be di- 
vided into five distinct phases: pre- 
arrival information gathering, sizing up. 
positioning, polarizing, and accepting. 

/. Pre-Arrivallnformation Gathering 

This period begins once there is even 
a hint of the present principal's intent to 
leave. When the position is formally an- 
nounced, virtually every decision made 
is tentative, and in most cases decisions 
are simply put off until the new person 
is selected. Once this occurs, staff 
members spend a large percentage of 
their time checking you out with all the 
contacts they can muster. This is a time 
for rumor, conjecture, and great in- 
stability. 

To fight the pre-arrival jitters and al- 
leviate some potential problems, a few 
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steps can be taken. If you are selected 
during the spring prior to your first year, 
ask the current principal to invite you to 
spend some time in the building getting 
acquainted with procedures. Memorize 
them. Obtain a copy of the faculty 
handbook, student handbook, parent 
handbook, and the policies and pro- 
cedures manual. 

Establish contacts with your vice 
principals, counselors, department 
heads, and particularly with your new 
secretary. Meet the PTSA board. Ask 
for the principal's calendar of activities, 
meetings, and monthly task lists. 

Introduce yourself to the student body 
officers. If the exiting principal is truly 
concerned about a smooth transition, he 
or she will introduce you to the student 
body in assemblies or small group gath- 
erings. Take advantage uf every oppor- 
tunity to establish those vital commu- 
nication links that help to dispel rumors 
and promote stability. 

Greater energy can be expended on 
the transition once the responsibilities of 
your previous job have been suc- 
cessfully completed. This is the time to 
schedule coffee hours with parents and 
lunch sessions with small groups of stu- 
dents. Your **beginning-of-the-year*' 
letter to staff members should assure 
them of the continuity of procedure, 
program, and staff respons^ibilities. This 
is not the time to announce ir.y radical 
changes. 

Mission, goals, objectives, and ex- 
pectations are extremely important in 
school effectiveness. In the initial 
stages, however, staff members need to 
know how to relate to you. Allow them 
a personal view. If a staff member or 
fellow administrator does not host a get- 
acquainted social for you, then consider 



having an open house yourself. If a 
party is hosted for you, follow up with a 
social which you host yourself. Intro- 
duce your spouse, children, and pets. 
Your staff needs to know that you are 
human also. 



Keep in mind throughout these 
goal-setting days that at this 
stage you are merely gathering 
data from them. Their per- 
ceptions are crucial and need 
to be identified and understood 
by you. 



To begin the goal-setting prdcess, re- 
quest extra contract days for your staff 
from the superintendent before school 
starts. These days should be used for 
information gathering and team build- 
ing. Divide the staff into small groups 
and rotate through these groups serving 
as a facilitator and listener. Groups can 
be disciplinary or interdisciplinary. 

Begin with the positive by having 
them identify the strengths of the 
school's curriculum and overall man- 
agement. Interact freely with these 
groups, complimenting them and relat- 
ing their goals to your vision of an effec- 
tive school. Bring them together to 
share information and begin a group 
process to synthesize the strengths. 

\fter thoroughly mapping out the 
strengths of the school in an all-staff 
session, again break into smaller groups 
to identify the weaknesses. It is impor- 
tant not to generate any solutions at this 
point, merely share information. Keep 
in mind throughout these goal-setting 
days that at this stage you are merely 
gattering data from them. Their per- 
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ceptions arc crucial and need to be iden- 
tified and understood by you. 

2. Sizing Up 

From the first meeting, assume that 
you are constantly **on camera.** 
Everything you say, everything you do, 
the way you dress, the way you act, and 
your entire personal life will be care- 
fully scrutinized. Plan on working 18 
hour days, withstanding abuse, criti- 
cism, and comparisons to the last prin- 
cipal. Remain visible, untarnished, 
ethical, and calm. 

The tendency to resist change is very 
strong. If the staff was comfortable with 
the last administration, they will want 
this comfort to continue. Your very 
presence as the **new boss" can 
threaten this comfort zone. Assess the 
past principal's characteristics. Did he 
or she walk the halls constantly or see 
each staff member every day? What 
managerial style did he or she use? If 
you are radically different, think back 
on your interview and examine why you 
were selected. Seek assistance from 
central office staff. They often have 
valuable insights to share . 

Make an appointment with your boss 
to ask why you were hired and what 
goals he or she has in mind for the 
school, and to identify the problems and 
strengths of the school. This assess- 
ment, together with the summer input 
from the staff, should give you a firm 
place to begin to set your priorities. 

Once you have integrated the two 
points of view, share and check these 
priorities with your s/iperior. Discuss 
the vision you have for the future, your 
goals, objectives, and how you plan to 
proceed. Broach the topic of support for 
staff development and resources needed 



for program improvement. 

At this point a completed plan is un- 
necessary. Rather, this discussion can 
serve to indicate that you will be 
needing assistance in the future. Be pre- 
pared to explain how you will commit 
monies from your budget as well as re- 
searching other sources such as grants, 
and business/industry assistance to help 
meet your goals. 

The first all-faculty meeting fol- 
lowing the opening of school is crucial. 
If you have uncovered severe concerns 
that need immediate attention, be pre- 
pared to address these areas honestly. At 
this point the staff is looking for stabil- 
ity, trust, and a clear indication of what 
your expectations are and how they re- 
late to the school. They expect some 
change, but more important, they need 
to know that their past efforts are valued 
and recognized by you. It is vital that 
you give credit and reference to their 
summer input, synthesizing your vision 
with their evaluation. 



Be prepared to explain how 
you will commit monies from 
your budget as well as re- 
searching other sources such as 
grants, and business/industry 
assistance to help meet your 
goals. 



Begin by building on the strengths. 
Identify the stellar qualities of the 
school, its reputation, and why you are 
proud to be the administrator. Tie the 
strengths iato your expectations of the 
school. Plan to keep t^^ first meeting 
low keyed, and as nonthreatening as 
possible. If you do introduce a new pro- 
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cedure, explain, personalize, and pro- 
vide rationale as to why you are doing 
so. A safe beginning is with an instruc- 
tional request. It is essential that you 
quickly get to know the goals, objec- 
tives, and content of as many courses as 
possible. 

An excellent way to accomplish this 
and increase the accountability of pro- 
gram expectations is to require teachers 
to design Course Expectation Forms. 
These forms should contain: stated 
goals/objectives of the course; course 
expectations (papers, reading, speeches, 
etc.); grading policy (tests, papers, 
etc.); and other policies (attendance, tar 
dies). Explain that you are requesting a 
copy of this because being new, you 
need to learn classroom content and ex- 
pectations quickly. 

Be specific about what you would 
like addressed, explain it, provide an 
example on the overhead, and finally, 
be sure to use what you get. Ask teach- 
ers to provide every student with the 
expectations, and have the students take 
them home to their parents. Some 
teachers may require the expectation 
sheet returned with a parent signature 

When teachers turn in their expec- 
tations, read them carefully. If they are 
unclear, meet with the teacher to sug- 
gest areas that need to be improved. If 
they are well done, compliment the 
teacher 

During the sizing-up period you 
should establish yourself firmly as the 
leader but not, in the process, destroy 
the independence and initiative of your 
staff. Look for their strengths, not their 
weaknesses, and begin to build firmly 
on their positive qualities. Job changes 
may be in order in the future, but pro- 
ceed cautiously. Some of the strongest 



resisters can turn into your strongest 
supporters. 

3 PosiHoning 

In my experience, the law of averages 
works like this: One third of the staff 
will immediately position themselves 
for acceptance and recognition. They 
will be concerned about getting to know 
you and will share freely with you their 
version of what is wrong with the 
school. Another third will be 
indifferent — they will roll with the 
punches and will frequently say so. The 
remaining third are the skeptics — the 
loyal brigade of the past administration. 
They are concerned mainly with pattern 
maintenance — keeping the goals and 
values set by the previous admin- 
istration. Integration of new ideas for 
this group will take longer 

Be patient, loyalties generally transfer 
in time A common pitfall is to focus 
attention only on the skeptics and spend 
time trying to win them over. Instead, 
focrs on those who are already with 
you. 

Early in the fall, time should be al- 
located to address the mission and goals 
for the upcoming school year. It is im- 
portant to reach a consensus of purpose 
and direction. Again, utilize small 
interdisciplinary groups within a full 
staff session. A half-day early release 
for students would suffice to initiate this 
activity. Once the priorities are uieriti- 
fied, ask for volunteers to work on spe- 
cific projects or programs. 

Not all staff members will volunteer, 
but expect the accepting thitd to take the 
lead. Begin by working with this group. 
Capture and reinforce their commitment 
and dedication by utilizing shared 
decision-making and problem-solving 
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processes to clarify and achieve agree- 
ment on each goal and to initiate pro- 
grams that would enrich student learn- 
ing opportunities. 

Promote staff leadership and initiative 
by insisting that teachers chair commit- 
tees and projects. Reward them with 
your expressed appreciation as well as 
special stipend pay, if possible. Re- 
leased time and consultant services help 
to foster a strong competency base and 
reinforce a sense of collective respon- 
sibility toward common goals. 

As an example. Shore wood began a 
new honors program — a program that 
was supported and promoted by several 
staff members and endorsed by the 
community. Staff members volunteered 
to develop the program, I provided them 
with released planning time, money for 
conference attendance, summer cur- 
riculum development time, and a high 
level of trust to develop the program 
from an in-house teacher approach. As a 
result, our program is now in its third 
year and at least 50 percent of the staff 
has become involved. An important 
point to remember is that creative pro- 
grams must not only be encouraged but 
must also be justifiable in terms of posi- 
tive student growth. Funher, they must 
be tied to the overall mission of the 
school. 

By allowing staff members to choose 
their involvement they become com- 
mitted to the process. Initially, this 
method may run into a few snags, but 
shortly the staff will sec thai you are 
supportive of their efforts and the ma- 
jority will express their interest for fu- 
ture involvement. 

Do not become discouraged by the 
fact that there arc some who will not be 
involved. This is typical of any staff. 



Again, focus your energy on the posi- 
tive staff members. 

4. Polarizing 

The accepting third of the staff will 
quickly become the pr^^rr.oters of a new 
culture for your school. However, the 
benefits they receive and the visibility 
they achieve may result in some polar- 
ization of the rest of the staff. Commu- 
nications and interactions will take a 
formal and informal tack. Informally, 
some staff members will make fun of 
the involved staff, make snide remarks, 
and take a "sit-back-and-wait" stance. 
Formally, staff members will complain. 
"Perhaps we really do not need this new 
honors program." "It is wrong to seg- 
regate students, and unfair to the rest of 
the student body." 



An important point to remem- 
ber is that creative programs 
must not only be encouraged 
but must also be iusHfiable in 
terms of positive student 
growth. Further, they must be 
tied to the overall mission of /he 
school. 



An understanding of and tolerance for 
conflict is crucial here. You need to be 
exceptionally clear on why a particular 
new program is necessary, and try to 
convey your v^ion to the questioning or 
"sit-back" gioups. Help these staff 
members identify meir interests and 
capitalize on them. Discuss the goals 
and direction of the school openly with 
them. Ask them to identify their priori- 
ties and what they visualize for the fu- 
ture. Encourage them to identify an area 
in which they would like to make a 
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commitment. Then follow up with re- 
sources to assist them. 

For some staff members, facing 
change is a progression. It begins with 
rejection, turns mto reluctance and 
wavering support, and then resignation 
accompanied by a '^don't care** atti- 
tude. The fmal step is increased interest 
and the decision to become involved. 
Granted, not everyone will want to be 
involved with every program. The chal- 
lenge is to focus their energy. Involve 
these staff members in finding solutions 
rather than in gripe sessions. 

Even with this, some staff members 
will seem to have difficulty identifying a 
priority. For these, you might consider 
instituting the Quality Circle concept. 
Ask a group of uninvolved staff mem- 
bers to form a Quality Circle group. 
Provide them with training in the con- 
cept, guarantee them a positive ear, and 
have them begin by identifying the pri- 
orities for the building for the following 
year. This process tends to develop the 
concept of goals that are shared rather 
than imposed by the principal. 

5. Accepting 

The first year is a time for building 
trust and establishing relationships, so 
that in subsequent years a common pur- 
pose and mission can emerge. This is 
followed by workable and achievable 
goals and objectives that are mutually 
identified and agreed upon. This is the 
final reward, and at this point you can 
feel that you have been accepted. You 



will see fruition of your vision and 
goals, and the staff will see their goals 
being accomplished. They will see ca- 
reer opportunities expanded and will be- 
come motivated. Staff members will 
visibly care about the school. 



. . . some staff members will 
seem to have difficuhy identify- 
ing a priority. For these, you 
might consider instituting the 
Quality Circle concept 



As a leader, it is your responsibility to 
foster and promote initiative, excel- 
lence, and growth in others, and to mo- 
tivate, facilitate, and provide the neces- 
sary group unity and commitment to 
common goals and objectives. This is a 
difficult charge, one that takes years to 
achieve. 

Of course, you will never have 100 
percent staff agreement with every deci- 
sion, stance, or process. Disag. cements 
will still occur but they happen in an 
environment of understanding and ac- 
ceptance. You will agree to disagree. 

The end result pays off not only for 
vou, but for the staff, for the com- 
munity, and most of all, for the stu- 
dents h pays off in a positive climate 
that nurtures and respects individuality 
and differences. It pays off in a quality 
school that centers on a mission that is 
best for students 
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2. Leadership: Styles, 
Characteristics, and 
Responsibilities of 
Secondary Principals 



E)ach principal is unique. Past experiences, levels of training, philosophical 
perspectives, and the unique environment in which the principal may be working 
cause each administrator to view and interact with those around him or her differ- 
ently. For these reasons, each principal tends to have his or her own style of 
leadership. 

That preferred approach or leadership style often is an unconscious choice that 
has evolved from the previous problem-solving experiences. However, as the 
articles in this section will make apparent, leadership styles and techniques must be 
carefully and purposefully considered by principals if they are to successfully guide 
staff, students, and community members to optimum levels of academic achieve- 
ment and personal development. 

In a time when the demand for educational productivity has never been greater, 
principals must use every tool at their disposal to effectively and efficiently manage 
resources and personnel. Using the appropriate leadership style for the particular 
situation will largely determine the extent to which the principal is ultimately 
successful. 

One approach to leadership that the modem-day principal should seriously con- 
sider is that of team management. As Pellicer and Nemeth point out, the size and 
complexity of today's high schools have increased to such an extent that one 
individual cannot hope to personally manage every facet of school operations. The 
authors define school team management, offer procedures to use to implement the 
concept, and highlight the advantages that a principal will reap after the team 
management approach k implemented. 

Raymond Lemley offers 12 suggestions to improve leadership behavior. He 
discusses such topics as decisiveness, creating an environment for individual 
growth, balancing common sense with hard data in decision making, and several 
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other leadership topics of importance to the principal. 

''Principles to principal by** is the theme of the article by Jack Markham. After 
serving as a principal for a few years, the author developed a set of rules to assist 
him in making decisions and resolving conflicts. Markham explains each of his 
principles and provides examples of how several have been used in actual problem- 
solving situations in the school setting. 

Guth and Williams admonish principals to be aware of their philosophical orien- 
tation. Only through careful self-assessment can principals determine their own sets 
of beliefs and values. The authors also provide tables describing the characteristics 
of administrative theories and philosophies from which principals can begin to 
assess their own outlooks on the world. 

In the fmal article in this section, lannaccone and Jamgochian stress the impor- 
tance of the principal's leadership role. 
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Tired of Carrying the 
World on Your 
Shoulders? Try Team 
Management 

Leonard O. Pdlicer 
Gyuri Nemeth 



The role of secondary education 
in America was once rather simple and 
well-denned. The high school of 1890, for 
example, was primarily a college prepara- 
tory institution designed to polish the 
academic skills of students planning to 
pursue a college education. The student 
body was a rather select group composed 
of seven percent of the 14 to 17-year-old 
population who were highly motivated 
and for the most part academically tal- 
ented. Discipline and moral education 
were considered functions of tne family 
and the church and not a part of the 
school's responsibilities. 

By comparison, the domain of the mod- 
ern high school is much broader and n^ore 
complex. In addition to training students in 
a greatly expanded academic program, the 
American high school is char{^ed with 
transporting, feeding, counseling, dis- 
ciplining, entertaining, and providmg 
health and social services to its students. 
Further, all students must be served, re- 
gardless of their mental or physical (\^n- 
dition. 



Leonard Pellicer is associate professor of educational 
administration, and Gyuri Nemeth is assistant pro- 
fessor of educational administration, both at the 
University of South Carolina. Columbia 
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The dramatic growth m the size of high schools coupled with the 
expansion of services and programs makes the role of the high school 
principal more challenging than m years past. Principals can no longer 
be expected to know all the answers, make all the decisions, and be 
everywhere at the same time. The principal of a medium-size to large 
high school cannot realistically expect to "make things happen" as a 
one-person team. Today's high school demands a modern approach to 
management. Team management is one such approach. 

The concept of team management as applied to school administration 
can be traced to Sf^veral management principles. The assumptions that 
form the basis for McGregor*s Theory Y are imperative to the initiation 
of an administrative team. Each member must have confidence in the 
integrity, motivation, ability, creativity, and vitality of those to whom 
team goals are entrusted. McGregor states that ''Management leans on 
a weak crutch if it relies too much on authority today.**' The administra- 
tion of a school, given the present social climate, is greatly affected by 
this trend away from omnipotence. 

The Scanlon Plan, developed by Joseph Scanlon, incorporates the 
theory of effective participation necessary for a team approach. The 
plan espouses **a formal method providing an opportunity for every 
member of the organization to contribute brains and ingenuity as well 
as physical effort to the improvement of organizational effectiveness.**' 

To successfully apply these management theories to school adminis- 
tration, a climate of interdependence among the team members must be 
created. This Herculean task is the primary responsibility of the prin- 
cipal, individual efforts of team members must be directed toward the 
success of the school, thus enhancing each individuaPs feeling of goal 
achievement. The nature of relationships between team members is a 
major factor in the team*s success or failure. The principal should act 
as the conductor of the orchestra, allowing instrumentalists to express 
their virtuoso talents while creating a cohesive and successful symphony 
from the parts. 

in other words, the principal will be a participant in the creation of 
group goals while allowing each team member to exercise maximum 
motivation, ingenuity and initiative. The principaFs personality struc- 
ture must be such that he or she is able to accept and enjoy this role, 
for the principal's commitment to the team approach is the foundation 
upon which other team members will build. 



I. Douglas McGregor, The Human Side oj Enterprise (New York McGraw-Hill Book 
Co, Inc, I960), p 22. 
2 lb\d. p. 113 
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Procedures for Implementing Team Management 

A number of approaches could be employed to implement team man- 
agement in a high school. If we assume that firm theoretical and phil- 
osophical bases for team management have been established, then 
minimal procedures would include: 

e Determining who will be included on the management team. 

e Determining long and short-range goals for the organization. 

e Identifying task areas as a basis for designing job descriptions and 
setting individual goals. 

e Holding formal meetings of the administrative team on a regular 
basis. 

e Planning for periodic reassessment of progress toward stated in- 
dividual and org-.iiizational goals. 

Membership on the administrative team may vary from school to 
school. The following individuals will normally be included on the ad- 
ministrative team: the principal, assistant principals, deans, the busi- 
ness manager, the chairperson of the guidance department, and special 
project directors or coordinators. Generally speaking, those individuals 
who spend at least one-half of their working hours managing other 
staff members or school programs will be included as n'tmbcrs of the 
management team for a particular school. 

The long and short-range organizational goals of the school should be 
congruent with the educational needs and aspirations of the community 
being served, and should be formalized by the entire professional staff of 
a school. The role of the management team in this task is to gather and 
share information for group decision making and to coordinate the pro- 
cess so that maximum input Trom groups and individuals within the 
school and the community is reflected in final decisions. The organiza- 
tional goals resulting from such a process should guide every member of 
the school organization in structuring individual goals and objectives. 

Once organizational goals have been established they can be used as 
a basis for identifying task areas and designing job descriptions. If 
maximum utilization of personnel resources is to be achieved, then 
overlaps in authority and responsibility must be reduced to a minimum. 
Therefore, all members of the team should participate in developing 
their own job descriptions as well as those for other members of the 
team. 

Principals may find the following suggestions useful when developing 
job descriptions for members of the administrative team: 

eTeaciiers many times feel that some tasks delegated by principals 
are unimportant or less important in relation lo those they retain 
as a part of their job responsibilities. Therefore, principals should 
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retain some of the undesirable but necessary tasks such as discipline, 
maintenance, housekeeping, or attendance as a part o^ their own job 
descriptions. 

• Assure the inclusion of satisfying tasks iiuch as supervision of 
instruction, working with student or parent groups, or representing 
the school at public events in the job description for each mem- 
ber of the management team. 

• Spread the work load as evenly as possible while matching the 
strengths of team members with the task areas where these 
strengths can best be utilized. 

• Remember the principal's responsibility to help train subordinates 
to assume positions of more responsibility in the future (perhaps 
even the principalship). This concern may require rotating task 
areas on a yearly basis or employing some other strategy to allow 
each team member to broaden his or her expertise beyond a few 
areas of the total school environment. 

• Some responsibilities cannot be delegated if the principal wishes to 
maintain leadership in the school. Final decisions in some areas 
such as staff selection, teacher evaluation, and the utilization of 
scarce resources may need to be made by the principal with input 
from team members. 

• Authority must be delegated to match responsibility. Team mem- 
bers cannot function effectively without the authority to make 
decisions in their areas of responsibility. Failure to delegate au- 
thority commensurate with responsibility will lead to the ultimate 
destruction of the management teann through frustration and de- 
moralization. 

To achieve maximum effectiveness from the management team, 
formal meetings must be held on a regular basis. These meetings should 
be weekly events complete wi* ^rmal written agendas compiled by the 
principal with input from i nbers. Members should be required 

to report progress and pr' ley are experiencing in each major 

area of responsibility. This .re fosters good communication be- 

cause each team member is kepv informed about the progress, problems 
and concerns of every other member of the team. Also, problem solving 
that is shared in a mutuahy supportive atmosphere results in better 
decisions. Another advantage of the weekly staff meeting is motivation 
of individual team members. When team members know that they will 
be called on weekly to report on progress toward goals in individual 
areas of responsibility, they usually become highly motivated to make 
some progress on a regular basis. Failure to achieve progress over a 
long period might cause group pressure and perhaps even group sanc- 
tions. 
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A final consideration in implementing the team management ap- 
proach is arrangement for assessing progress toward individual and 
organizational goals. Since individual goals are predicated on organiza 
tional goals, the performance of individuals should have a direct impact 
on the achievement of organizational goals. Some form of performance- 
based evaluation for team members, including the principal, should be 
implemented based on the establishment of individual goals in each ma- 
jor area of responsibility identified in the job description. Goals should 
be broken down into objectives expressed in behavioral terms so that 
achievement can be measured and appropriate feedback given to each 
member of the team. 

Successful achievement of the individual goals, provided these goals 
are appropriate, should promote successful achievement of organiza- 
tional goals. The school organization must, however, exchange infor- 
mation with the community it serves on a regular basis to determine if 
the organizational goals are appropriate and whether or not progress 
toward organizational goals is viewed as acceptable. Discrepancies in 
either area must be - liminated through adjustments within the organiza- 
tion or revised community expectations. 

Advantages of a Team Approach 

Benefits of the team approach to individual administrative personnd, 
the individual school, the school district, and the community served by 
the school are numerous. Some of these benefits are: 

• Too often the scope of the responsibilities of assistant principals 
and other administrative personnel in the school setting are limited 
to one or two narrow areas such as attendance and discipline. As a 
result, these individuals remain ignorant of many other crucial 
facets of the school and its programs. The team management pro 
cess allows team members to expand their horizons by participating 
in the decision-making process in all areas of the total school en- 
vironment, thereby enhancing their professional development. 

• The self-e.sieem, morale, and sense of responsibility of those par- 
ticipating in a team approach will be enhanced due to t e im- 
portance of their own individual roles to the management process. 

• Input from several administrators in the decision-making process 
within the school increases the probability for higher quality deci- 
sions and yield.s a high level of comm'lment to management deci- 
sions because decisions are shared by members of the team. 

• Channels of comn.unication will be firmly established and will 
remain open during periods of normal operation as well as crisis 
situations that are s^ire to arise in all schools. 
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• Efncient operation of the school will not be totally dependent upon 
the accessibility of the principal. If the principal is not available 
to make a particular decision, at lea:>t one and probably u.s^"*. than 
one team member will have a good working knowledge of school 
procedures in the area necessary to render a decision. Thus a te^m 
member other than the principal could make a judgment that would 
be consistent with the goals established by the team. 

Summary 

The American h'l^h school is becoming an mcreasingly complex 
institution. The dramatic growth in the size of the average high school 
along with the rapid expansion of school programs and services has 
made the role of the principal more demanding than in years past. 
Team management is a viable solution to the problems incurred in the 
day-to-day operation of a moderate to large high school. A principal 
who is philosophically committed to principles of team management 
can implement a team approach through: 

• Determining who will be included on the management team. 

• Working with team members to determine long and short-range 
organizational goals. 

• Identifying task areas as a basis for designing job descriptions and 
individual goal setting. 

• Arranging for and conducting formal meetings of the management 
team on a regular basis. , 

• Planning for periodic reassessment of progress toward individual 
and organizational goals. 

Tne benefits of implementing team management in the high school 
are: increased morale and job satisfaction for all team members; higher 
quality management decisions and commitment to those decisions; 
clearer communication among team members; the development of 
future principals with a working knowledge of the total school; and 
more efficient and effective operation of the school and its programs. 
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PmhUa T0 Oetmemther 

Hie Prineipal's Dosen: 
Eff eellireiiess Reexamined 



This writer 

provldesi a dozen 
snj^estlons for the 
principal who 
wls»hes» to be 
effective* 



Raymond Lendejr 

Richard Sloma is a successful 
manager. He is a member of the 
Institute of Management Sciences, and 
the Piesident*s Association of the Amer- 
ican Management Associations. He is 
also an exciting and lucid writer. His 
No-Nonsense Management^ is a touch- 
stone for leadership behavior for any 
organizational leader. Bmowing from 
Sloma*s 70 suggestions, I have para- 
phrased 12 admonitions or pfccepts, one 
dozen sound suggestions that may en- 
hance leadership skills. 

7. The decisive principal will prevail; 
almost everyone else will be inde- 
cisive. 

While others sit and ponder 
(pondering is often confused with 
thinking), the decisive principal 
will be out in front of the group 
doing what he does best—leading. 
Not to be confused with foolhardy 
behavior, decisive behavior is asso- 
ciated with quick evaluations of op- 
tions, alternatives, and probable 
conse4|uences. Once the evaluation 
has been completed, decisive prin- 



I Richard S. Sloma, No-Nonsense Management 
(New York: Macmillan Co , 1977) Adapted with 
pennissiofi from the pubhsher 

Raymond E. Lemley is principal, Daniel 
Hand High School, Madison, Conn, 
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cipals move toward the goals of the 
building or district. 

2. The principars responsibility to his 
or her people: Create an environ- 
ment for individual growth, suc- 
cess, and opportunity. 

Support those who understand 
that goal; replace those who do not 
understand it. The ''human re- 
lations" school of management 
offers principals a g.'eat deal. 
McGregor's Thewy Y descriptors 
also suppoit the desire of pemle to 
be motivated and successful. 

However, some staff members 
actually inhibit the growth and 
progress of the school because they 
feel the principal alone has respon- 
sibility to structure a near-perfect 
environment. Effective principals 
should send a clear and precise 
message: ''Expect support toward 
growth, success, and opportunity; 
look to yourself foi the rest." 

i. Effective principals should identify 
those in the school who are truly 
dedicated, creative, energetic, and 
loyal and should build around them 
and support them. 

Identifying dedicated, -creative, 
energetic, and loyal people will not 
be very difficult. Staff members 
who are dedicated, creative, en- 
ergetic, and loyal will stand out, 
and they will contribute immeasur- 
ably to the school's goals when 
they are supported and rewarded, 
even in small ways. Effective prin- 
cipals will enhance the school's 
goals by supporting the winners 

4. Work at solving problems one at a 
time. 



School environments are often 
chaotic. Effective principals know 
better than to attempt many things 
at once; they work on things one at 
a time. Things will not always line 
up in order. But the effective prin- 
cipal imposes order b} saying 
"wait," "not yet," "in a mo- 
ment," or even "no." Problems 
confronted in bunches usually gen- 
erate more problems. 

5. Leadership is often a contest of 
wills; thus, persistence wins. 

The effective principal knows 
that a willingness to stay with a task 
usually results in payoff. So also 
does persistence in behaving like a 
leader |m)vide reward. The princi- 
pal's prerogatives often are denied 
by mandate or negotiated away by 
contract. Effective principals assert 
their leadership by consistently 
moving toward personal and school 
goals. Persistence wears down op- 
position. The effective principal 
has a deep commitment to personal 
and organizational excellence; a 
commitment that gamers respect 
rather than fear. Subordinates mo- 
tivated by respect will support 
rather than usurp leadership. 

6. The boss cannot give the effective 
principal authority; authority is 
exactly what is extracted. 

A principal is where he or she is 
quite simply because he or she 
chose to be there. The individual 
wanted responsibility and author- 
ity. Responsibility is a character 
trait, authority is an expressed need 
for power and is derived from peers 
and subordinates. Authority is de- 
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pendent upon the principal*s recog- 
nition of the dignity and worth of 
subordinates, upon a stated expec- 
tation of excellence, and upon his 
or her observable dedication to 
problem solution rather than people 
manipulation. 

7. The effective principal avoids own- 
ing someone else's problems: un- 
doubtedly he or she will have 
enough personal problems to work 
on. 

No principal needs to be re- 
minded about all the existing prob- 
lems and responsibilities. Too 
much heat, too few books, student 
failure at all kinds of things, teach- 
ers playing the projector too loud, 
late buses, and even rain at the se- 
nior outing. Too often the principal 
accepts the problem as a personal 
one that should be under personal 
control. 

Stop. Worry or anxiety will not 
resolve the problem. Get others to 
behave responsibly, to understand 
who or what controls the situation. 

8. When you can make a choice be- 
tween "effective" and "efficient," 
first be effective, then be efficient. 

The effective principalis staff 
members will never know of the 
efficient preparation of the budget 
or the hours spent efficiently 
scheduling the building. They will 
sense immediately your effec- 
tiveness in dealing with disruption, 
or your effectiveness in speaking to 
parents. The faculty will know how 
effectively you handle a confer- 
ence. So. delegate the things that 
require efficiency. Go out and be 
effective. 



9. When the data conflict with com- 
mon sense, abandon the data. 

Effective principals collect the 
data needed to make a decision, 
then they act. The ineffective prin- 
cipal collects the data, questions it, 
collects more data, verifies that, 
then compares and contrasts the 
iets of data. That's good behavior 
for an actuary, not a principal. Get 
the information you need, then 
move. 

When the information fails to 
feel right, when all the data runs 
counter to that sixth sense, then 
forget the data and :.^ist the gut 
feeling. Checking the data may 
deny the opportun-ty to act. You 
may strike out, but at least you 
were in the game; you were not 
forced to be a spectator. 

10. Master the previous; then go to the 
subsequent. 

Pnncipals occupy busy environ- 
ments, piaces where several things 
are going on all the time. The temp- 
tation to move from task to task is 
great, even prior to completion. 
Finish the present task. Do not be 
persuaded to move to a new impor- 
tant task before the preceding one is 
completed. Your **track record" is 
established through your successes 
with the key issues, the more im- 
portant tasks. 

//. When you have solved a problem, 
you will probably generate others. 
Problems frequently seem to have a 
life of their own; some problems 
seem to fragment at the point of 
resolution Just when one problem 
is reconciled, a second problem ap- 
pears that somehow derives from 
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the resolution of the first. Now 
what? Resolve the new problem 
with the awaitress that resolving 
that issue may generate one more. 
And so on, and so on, and . . . 

72. Planning is neither complicaied nor 
dijficidt. Boring, possibly. Tedious 
and time consuming, always. The 
effective principal may be tempted 
to avoid it. 

To say that **Murphy*s Law" 
mitigates against planning is a weak 
rationalizadon. To trust to off'thc- 
top-of'die-head responses is risky. 
Effective planning is essential. 
Making a list of the day's activities 
is planning. Writing down the 
agenda items for next Wednesday's 



meeting is planning. Working 
through a set of departmental bud- 
geting requests is planning. 

Planning is often rote, rou- 
tinized, and absolutely boring. But 
working without plans is suictdal. 
Possibly, the effective principal 
may be able **to fly by the seat of 
the pants.** Doing so all the time 
may provide one time to polish up 
one's resume. 

These 12 suggestions may provide a 
brief refresher course for those of us 
who periodically question our effec- 
tiveness. They are by no means dra- 
matic in their content, but they may help 
us recall behaviors that have been for- 
gotten or misused. 
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Ten Principles To 
Principal By 



Jack MarUuuB 
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In my three short years as princi- 
pal, 1 have found that 1 have been basing 
many decisions on a few principles. At 
first those principles were vague to me, but 
as time went on they became more clearly 
defined through practice until finally 1 
could state some of them. They are not all 
the principles by which I operate, and they 
are surely not the most profound, but they 
arc very handy. Following are 10 princi- 
ples that have helped me in makmg deci- 
sions and resolving conflicts. 

Principle \— Don't be afraid to try some- 
thing different. 

We know educators are often reluctant to 
do something they feel needs to be done be- 
cause they are afraid they won*t succeed. 
The fear could be decreased if educators 
would state to themselves what the condi- 
tion will be if they don't succeed. Often 
failure in a new endeavor will mean only 
that the condition will be no worse than it 
was before. 

Wc applied Principle I when instituting 
our reading program. We were told by 
many authorities that high school reading 
programs seldom if ever worked; however, 
we decided that if the reading program did 
fail the students would read no worse than 
they had read before. We put the program 



Jack Markham is principal. Farmington Htgh .School. 
Farmington. A' Mex 
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in. In fact, the students reading scores improved significantly from 
pre- to post-treatment tests. 

The range of decisions to which Principle 1 can be applied can be 
seen in the example of its application to whether or not to re-sod some 
spots on our football field late in the summer. We found two large spots 
in our football field where low-spreading weeds had choked out the 
grass. We knew the weeds would die with the first hard frost and leave 
bare spots in the field. We also knew that it was too late to re-seed the 
spots. Re-sodding was our best bet, but we weren*t sure it would take 
hold by the time football season started. We chose to re-sod the spots 
because if the sod didn*t take hold in time we could take it up, fill in the 
spots with soil, and have the same bare spots that we would have had if 
we had left the weeds— a condition no worse than the original. The sod 
took hold, and our football field was in excellent shape for the beginning 
of the season. 

Principle II— /^wok' when you have won. 

This principle is a variation of Occam*s razor. Simply stated, it means 
stop when you get what you want. Too often we stand on principle or 
rights as an administrator long after we have accomplished our objective. 
For instance, we can insist on the right to control a situation even when 
the ones actually in control are providing what we would provide if we 
were in control. Conflicts with Central Office Personnel more often 
arise out of the question of who controls what than whether or not they 
enable us to meet the goals we set for our school. You have won when 
your goal is met no matter who controls the meeting of the goal. 

Another application is in conflicts with others. We often continue to 
quibble long after we have achieved our ends simply because we are 
defending ourselves against insinuations made by the other party which 
have no bearing on the issue. Once we have achieved our ends in a con- 
flict, we should siop. We are seldom damaged by insinuations of other 
parties. 

Principle \\\— Don't be sidetracked. Dont let issues be confused. 

Principle III is applicable to issues large or small. An issue can ap- 
pear to be much more difficult than it really is if we are perceiving as 
one issue what may actually be two or more separate issues. Issues of 
student discipline are often actually more than one issue. A principal of 
another school and I were discussing the problem of students roaming 
the hallways during class. He said that too many times when he repri- 
manded a student about being out of a class without an excuse the stu- 
dent would reply that nothing ever went on in the class anyway. 
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The principal said that he Icnew it was often the truth and that he 
didn*t feel that he had a leg to stand on with the student. I pointed out 
that the student being out of class was an attendance problem and that 
nothing worthwhile ever happening in the class was a personnel prob< 
lem. Each problem should be addressed separately. The student*s place 
is in class. The teacher's place is to teach he class. The pnncipaKs place 
is to see that both things occur. I have heard from the principal that he 
has approached the problem as two separate problems and ''cleared the 
hallways.'* 

Principle W^Know what you are not willing to fight for 

There are many policies and rules in schools that were adopted for 
convenience. There are other policies and rules that implement the 
philosophy of the school or enable the school to achieve its goals. Those 
policies made for convenience are more flexible and can be changed or 
abandoned much more easily than those which implement philosophy 
and goals. A person would be foolish to 'Tight to the death" in an at- 
tempt to do away with a rule that requires students to clean their lockers 
once every six weeks, for example. 

On the other hand, one should never give in on a policy that requires 
students to assume responsibility for their actions if students assuming 
responsibility is a goal of the school. Sort out ahead of time those policies 
and rules that are for convenience and those that are for more serious 
purposes so that you don't wind up wasting energy Tighting for what is 
not important. 

Principle \—Don t back a losing horse. 

Principle V is related to Principle IV but pertains to personnel. Many 
principals pride themselves on always backing their teachers ''no matter 
what." That attitude is defensible when "no matter what" is an honest 
mistake made once in a great while by an otherwise good teacher. How- 
ever, when a teacher is harming students regularly with unsound prac- 
tices, education as a whole loses if that teacher is unthinkingly backed. 
Losing horses hurt everyone; don't back them. 

Principle W—Seed is a nebulous thing. 

One of the most difHcult things to establish in education is need, 
particularly need for "things." Amazing accomplishments take place 
daily in education without the equipment or materials that you would 
think were needed for the accomplishments. In a neighboring school 
district there is a very good computer programing course, but there is 
not a computer in the school. Yet there are many things that cannot be 
done without certain equipment or materials. 
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1 can*t imagine teaching cooking without heat and food. Where the 
need becomes nebulous is where you have to decide what kind of heat. 
Is there really a need for gas, electric, and microwave ovens all in the 
same cooking lab, or are two of the three only **wants?" Is there really 
a need for a number of different books in an English classroom, or will 
one literature anthology Fill the need? 

Needs become coupled with each other and become even more com- 
plicated to verify. If there is a need to teach machining in an auto 
mechanics class then there is a need to have certain equipment to icacH 
the machining on. But, the First need is very difficult to establish and 
the second is very expensive and both are probably "'wants*' anyway. 

When needs are many and resources are few then we have to become 
very exact in determining what is really needed. 

Principle VII — Define the territory. 

You must know what you and your staff are capable of doing and 
confine your resources to that. This principle can be illustrated by stu- 
dent control. You can control your own campus. You cannot control a 
whole town. You must confine your disciplinary efforts to your campus. 
If you start attempting to control students beyond your campus, you will 
spread your resources too thin. 

Principle VII can also be illustrated with guidance services. Your staff 
is probably trained for educational guidance, career counseling, and 
minor personal counseling but not for clinical counseling. They should 
confine their energies to doing what they know they have to do. 

Principle W\\~Know when to punt. 

This principle is tied to Principle VII. Once your staff has reached the 
limit of its resources or training then it should rely on people or agencies 
with appropriate resources and training. Refer people who complain 
about the way your students drive to the police. Encourage your guidance 
staff to refer children with deep psychological problems to agencies 
equipped to handle them. Encourage your teaching staff to refer prob- 
lems they are not equipped to handle to appropriate staff members. Vast 
amounts of time can be xvasted by staffs and principals who do not 
know the limits of their own resources and do not know when to punt. 

Principle W—Take one step at a time. 

You cannot solve all the problems in your school at the same time. 
You cannot e^en work on all of them at the same time. You can solve 
moct nrohleins if you will take them few enough at a time to concentrate 
on them and to bring all the resources available to bear at the same 
time. 
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DeHne the problem you want to work on, or define several problems. 
Decide which one is most urgent and go to work on it. Take as long as is 
necessary to solve it then go on to the next one. 

Principle X—Be prepared to forfeit the season. 

I defined this principle when it became necessary to dismiss several 
starters from a championship contender football team for disciplinary 
easons. Pressure was gathering in the community to let the players back 
with a reprimand. 1 decided we would forfeit the season rather than let 
the whole athletic program be destroyed by the influence of a few. We 
didn't let the players back. The other players rallied and finished the 
regular season with an excellent record and went to the semi-finals in 
the state championship playoffs. The example set by being willing to go 
for all or nothing had very positive effects on the rest of the athletic pro- 
gram and on the academic program as well. 

There may be times when you need to punt and other times when you 
need to give in, but there are also times when you have to win for the 
good of your entire program. At those times you must be ready to 'for- 
feit the season." 
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School Administrators — ^How 
Your Philosophical Orientation 
Affects Management Practice 

Educational philosophies, administrative theories, and man- 
agement practices are all interrelated, state these writers, who 
offer typology tables to help readers improve their effectiveness 
through a realization of where they stand with respect to con- 
trasting beliefs and styles. 

By James Guth and Robkri T. Williams 



School administrators must realize 
that all human behavior is either con- 
sciously or unconsciously guided by 
philosophical concepts. Even the formal 
theories of administration and organiza- 
tion reflect these concepts, which in turn 
are reflected in administrative practices. 

Administrators who view educational 
philosophy as an academic exercise un- 
related to their real world may not un- 
derstand the woid **philosophy.*' Popu- 
lar usage of this word has confused its 
meaning. Philosophy has been relegated 
to mean no more than one*s ideas or 



James Guth is assistant to the dean, and 
Robert T. Williams is associate dean. School 
of Education, North Carolina State Univer- 
sity, Raleigh. 



assertions on any particular topic of in- 
terest. 

Philosophy is actually concerned wi^h 
a consistent set of assumptions about the 
universe, knowledge, values, and the 
nature of reality. Different philosophies 
have developed out of man*s attempt to 
achieve the good life. 

Society has created the educational 
system to transmit its accumulated 
knowledge and value^^ an(I to prepare its 
young for the purpose of a good life. It 
is therefore essential that educational 
leaders understand the various systems 
of philosophical thought. Once school 
administrators understand their own 
philosophical orientation, they can more 
intelligently refine and improve admin- 
istrative behavior. 
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Idealism. Reausm, Pragmatism 

Three philosophies have traditionally 
dominated American educational 
thought and practice: Idealism, Real- 
ism, and Pragmatism. 

Idealism emphasizes the spiritual, 
rather than the physical, nature of reality 
as well as the unchanging nature of val- 
ues. Realism emphasizes the physical, 
rather than the spiritual, nature of reality 
and the unchanging nature of values. 
Pragmatism promotes change as the 
only reality and stresses the relative 
nature of values. 

A more recent philosophy of edu* 
cation is Philosophic Analysis, which 
dictates empirical verification as a pre- 
requisite for reality. Values have no 
meaning in the realm of Philosophic 
Analysis. Table 1 gives a comparison of 
key points relative to these philoso- 
phies. The reader is encouraged to 
check those entries with which he 



agrees, and may fmd that his beliefs 
regarding reality, knowledge, and val- 
ues do not all lie along the same row. 

The various educational philosophies 
compete for the administrator's atten- 
tion, confidence, and adoption. But be- 
cause day-to-day issues are not couched 
in philosophical terms, the administrator 
might not recognize their relationship to 
philosophical thought. For example, 
many professors of education teach the 
innate goodness of the child. 

An administrator cannot believe this 
and base his interactions with students 
on this belief, if he also accepts the 
Christian concept of original sin and the 
need for a savior. The philosophy the 
administrator adopts, consciously or un- 
consciously, influences his beliefs re- 
garding the nature of the individuals 
with whom he has contact and affects 
his behavior toward them. 

Administrative behavior is limited 



Table 1 

Characteristics of Philosophies 



IDEALISM 



REALISM 



PRAGMATISM 



PHILOSOPHIC 
ANALYSIS 



Nature o, Reality 

Reality is spiritual 
rather than physical. 
We can never know it 
all. 

The material worid is 
real, and exists sepa- 
rately fro-^ those who 
observe it. 

Change is the only 
reality, what man can- 
not experience is not 
real. 

Anything which is em- 
pincally verifiable in 
principle is real. 



Mature of Knowledge Nature of Values 

Truth IS that which is Values are un- 

consistent with other changing, 
knowledge. 



Truth IS revealed and 
unchanging 



Truth IS relative and 
changeable 



Truth IS only that which 
IS verified empincally. 



Values are permanent 
and objective 



Values are relative. 



Values are meaning- 
less 
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both by philosophical perspective and 
by an understanding of administrative 
theory and practice. Consequently, 
many school administrators rely on for- 
mal theories of administration to enlarge 
thoir perspective of the administrative 
process. 

Three Theories of Administration 

There are basically three theories 
concerning administration and organiza- 
tions: Classical, Social Systems, and 
Open Systems theories (Hanson, 1979). 
A characterization of each of these the- 
ories IS in Table 2. Although these char- 
acterizations do not fully describe these 
theories, the reader who should be able 
to see some clear differences between 
them is again encouraged to check those 
which best describe his or her beliefs. 
The three theories reflect the philo- 
sophic?! concepts presented earlier.' 

The Classical theory prescribes ad- 
ministrative practices and organizational 
structures that are expected to increase 
the efficiency and the effectiveness of 
the administrator. It is generally con- 
sistent with the philosophical concepts 
of Idealism and Realism. Idealism em- 
phasizes the unchanging nature of val- 
ues, tn»»h, and knowledge, thus im- 
plying resistance to change. 

The Classical theory reflects this ori- 
entation by proposing administrative 



1 Many administrative and organizational the- 
ories are applicable in the educational setting A 
review of the literature reveals various, and some- 
times inconsistent, ways of considenng these the- 
ones Although there does not appear to be any 
adequate taxonomy of administrative theories of- 
fered in the literature, Hanson* s approach has been 
chosen, and modified, for the puipose of illus- 
trating the interrelationships that exist between 
educational administration aiid philosophy 



practices and organizational structures 
that are resistant to change. Realism 
emphasizes the rationality of science. 
The Classical administrator could de- 
ductively determine the most efficient 
and effective way to get things done. 

Whereas the Classical theory does not 
take into account the psychological 
needs of the worker, the Social Systems 
theory does, ^t acknowledges the 
psychological needs of the worker in the 
organization and places less emphasis 
on the efficiency aspect of admin- 
istration. 

Social Systems theory is consistent 
with the concepts found in Pragmatism. 
The Social Systems administrator uses 
democratic processes to resolve conflict 
by allowing worker participation in the 
decision-making process. This type of 
administration is pragmatic in nature. 

The Open Systems theory reflects the 
concepts of both Pragmatism and Philo- 
sophic Analysis. The Pragmatic philos- 
ophy emphasizes the role of man in so- 
ciety. It urges the administrator to view 
the oiganization in the context of the 
society in which it operates. The Open 
Systems theory reflects this orientation 
by characterizing the organization as 
committed to interaction with its envi- 
ronment. 

Philosophic Analysis demands prac- 
tices based on scientific study and 
analysis. According to Open Systems 
theory, decisions are the result of ana- 
lyzing possiDle alternatives and conse- 
quences relative to specific problem 
situations. 

Administrative practice flows frofn 
theory, but practice becomes incon- 
sistent and inadequate without the direc- 
tion of theory. Current practices in edu- 
cational administration are characterized 
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Table 2 

Characteristics of Administrative Theories 

Analysis Cnteria CLASSICAL SCXiiAL SYSTEMS OPEN SYSTEMS 



VIEW OF 
ORGANIZATION 
The organization is 
characterized by a: 



Hierarctry of mles and 
responsibHities triat IS 
constructed according 
to specificatio ns of the 
mariager in order to 
achieve the formal 
goals of the organiza- 
tion. 



Collection of related 
social groups that 
may collaborate to 
achieve the goals of 
the organization. 
Members of the 
groups frequently form 
informal coalitions that 
work outside the for- 
mal structure of the 
organization to 
achieve thetr own 



Collection of inter- 
related social gioups 
that act independently 
within the organization 
on some matters and 
interdependently on 
others. The organiza- 
tion is comnrtitted to 
interaction with its en- 
vironment. The goals 
of the organization are 
designed to help 
achieve the goals of 
the ociety in which it 
exists. 



VIEW OF THE 
WORKER 



The worker prefers 
dearly-defined tasKs 
that require no dea- 
sion making. Workers 
performing the same 
functk)n are oon- 
sMered as inter- 
changeable parts. The 
worker is motivated by 
eoonomk: rewards. 



Every worker has 
unk^ue social and 
psychok)gical charac- 
teristk» and desires 
that influer)ce his or 
her productivity on the 
job. Workers are mo- 
tivated by economic 
and social rewards 



Most workers are 
dedk^ed to per- 
kKming the respon- 
sibilities of their work 
in the most effective 
manner they can. 
They take prkJe in 
their accomplishments 
at work, and are mo- 
tivated by economic, 
social, and intrinsk; 
rewards. 



STRUCTURE OF 
POWER AND 
AUTHORITY 



The power and au- 
thority of the admin- 
istrator is established 
by his or her positk>n 
in the hierarchy. It is 
delegated downward 
through the fomml 
stnjcture of the orga- 
nizatk)n. The fomnal 
rules direct the be- 
havior of the empk)y- 
ees. The administrator 
uses monetary incen- 
tives to control the 
behavkK of sub- 
ordinates. 



The power and au- 
thonty of the admin- 
istrator IS denved from 
the administrator's 
ability to motivate 
sutXKdinates. Power 
is diffused throughout 
groups and coalitk)ns 
of groups. The admin- 
istrator controls be- 
havkx by clarifying 
roles and expectatkmf 
and by using human 
relatk>ns skills and 
peer pressure. The 
administrator estab- 
lishes order by 
managing a balance 



Power IS diffused 
throughout the inter- 
related groups. The 
administrator has little 
control over shifting 
conditk)ns in the envi- 
ronment, but strives to 
balance the interests 
of the groups in the 
organizatk)n and the 
goals of the organiza- 
tion with the demands 
from the environment. 
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between the vested 
interests of the soaal 
groups and the goals 
of the organization. 



ROLE OF THE 
ADMINISTRATOR 



To organize and op- 
erate in the nK>st 
effective and efficient 
manner for attaining 
the organization's 
goals. 



To manage in such a 
way as to maximize 
effectiveness and ef- 
ficiency while at the 
same time mmimizing 
staff unhappiness. 
Uses denrK)cratic pro- 
cesses to resolve con- 
flict between the goals 
of the partictpants and 
their groups and those 
of the organization. 



To develop plans to 
deal With events that 
cannot b^ controlled. 
Manage in h creative 
and efficient nuiiner 
which leads to posi- 
tive change and 
minimizes the inevi- 
table oonfl cts within 
the organisation and 
between the organiza- 
tion and its environ- 
ment. 



DESCRIPTION OF Authontanan. 
THE Organizer. 
ADMINISTRATOR 



Negotiator. Comprehensive plan- 

Coordinator ner. 
Human relations ex- Innovator, 
pert. Coordinator. 

Public relations ex- 
pert. 

Legal expert. 



LEADERSHIP The administrator 
THEORIES compels compliance 

EMPHASIZED ^^om subordinates. 



The administrator The administrator 
induces compliance diagnoses a situation, 
from subordinates and then either 

compels or induces 
compliance from 
subordinates in 
response to the 
specific situation. 



DECISION 
MAKING 



Facts provide the 
basis for detennining 
the most effective and 
effiaent way to do 
things. 



Decisions are the out> 
come of bargaining 
and compromise 
among competing 
groups. Decisions are 
not value free. 



Deosions are the re- 
sult of analyzing the 
possible alternatives 
and consequerKes 
relative to specific 
problem situations. 
Administrative teams 
are frequently em- 
ployed in the deosion- 
making process. 
Members of the ad- 
ministrative team 
share equally in the 
decision-making pro- 



id 
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COMMUNICATION 



Follows established 
formal channels 



Follows vested inter- 
ests of individuais and 
groups 



Follows an information 
network designed to 
integrate activities in 
the organization and 
to estat)ltsh linkages 
with the envtronnrwnt. 



in Table 3 under each administrative 
theory. The statements are pure char- 
actcrizations of each body of theory. 

Because administrators are guided by 
aspects of more than one theory, it is 
sometimes difficult to associate one*s 
personal style with a particular theory. 
The reader may find it useful to do some 
further reading on these topics. 

School administrators who want to 
provide effective leadership must assess 
their own beliefs and values. In this 
way, they can move toward the con- 
sistent conceptual franriework necessary 
to improve their administrative be- 
havior. 

School administrators who do not 
find time for this run the risk of exhi- 
biting different philosophical positions 



in their practices. To their coworkers 
and subordinates, this would show upas 
unpredictable behavior. People are less 
likely to have respect for and confidence 
in an administrator who acts unpre- 
dictably. 

Effective leaders use theory to con- 
sciously evolve a consistent system of 
beliefs and values to direct and guide 
their behavior. Consequently, their be- 
havior is predictable and respected by 
others. Such an administrator is more 
likely to analyze the several aspects of a 
new situation, and to develop a logical 
approach to handling it, than is an ad- 
ministrator who does not have his values 
and priorities thought through. 

The role of administrators in edu- 
cation has become increasingly corn- 



Table 3 

Administrative Practices Related to Theory 

Analysis Criteria CLASSICAL SOCIAL SYSTEMS OPEN SYSTEMS 



SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT 



Major decisions con* 
ceming the operation 
of the school are 
nrmde by the pnndpal. 
He may delegate au- 
thority to his sut>- 
ordinates, but not al- 
low them to interpret 
or redefine their re- 
sponstotUtles or the 



Decisions are not al- 
ways nrtade solely t>y 
the principal. He may 
delegate authority to 
his subordinates and 
allow them to interpret 
and redefine their re- 
'^ponsibilities or the 
responsibilities of 
others. Teachers and 



Decisions concerning 
the operation of the 
school are made by 
ttxe administrative 
team. Teachers, stu- 
dents, and interested 
citizens in the com- 
munity are consulted 
in an attempt to either 
address or anticipate 
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responsibilities of 
others. Decisions re* 
fleet the meet effective 
and efficient way to 
get things done withm 
the fomial organiza- 
tional stnictuie of the 
school. The niaster 
schedule is oon- 
strucled liy the princi- 
pal with Wde regard to 
tt>e desires or needs 
of teachers. Teachers 
are assigned teaching 



area of certificalion. 
The responsibilities of 
the teachers are 
clearly defined in a 
faculty handbook writ- 
ten by the principal. 



students are fre- 


problen 


isrslaledto 


quently involved in the 


specific silualions in 


decision-making pro- 


the school arxl conv 


cess. Many problems 


munity. The master 


are reeolved jointly tiy 


schedule is designed 


the teachers and the 


to accommodate sug- 


administralion in fac- 




s of tfie faculty 


ulty meetings. Many 


and ne( 


Mis of Itie stu- 


faoully suggestions 


dents. ^ 


reaoheiB* r^ 


are inoorponled into 


queels, 




the master schedule. 


needs, and com- 


Teachers are not 


munity 


Bs^ectsaons 


necesstfily assigned 


are bel 


need by tfie 


teaching duties within 


adminii 


aalion in eie 


meir cerwicaDon area. 


assignr 


nenl of teach- 




ingduti 


les. 


of the teachers are 






defined liy the admin- 






isirauon, omers oy 






negotiation between 






the teachers and the 






administratk)n. 







PERSONNEL 
SUPERVISION 



Teachers are em- 
ployed on the tMsis of 
their subject-matter 
expertise and past 
proven nerformance. 
They are evakiated on 
the basis of how 
effectively aixl effi- 
ciently they perform 
their duties. 



Unk|ue attributes of 
indivkliial teachers are 
a main consideration 
in employment The 
evakiatk)n of teachers 
is based on their in- 
struction^ perfor- 
mance, teamwork, 
and specific personal 
characteristics. 



Teachers are em- 
ployed on the basis of 
their oertMicaiion 
They are evaiuaM on 
the basis of how wel 



mutuafiyi 
standards pre- 
determined tvy the 
teacher and ttie ad- 



PROGRAM 
DEVELOPMEf^ 



Students are grouped 
for instruction accord- 
ing to their academic 
abilities or achieve- 
ment levels. They are 
frequently tested to 
evaluate their aca- 
demic achievement. 
Students are usually 
promoted on tt)e basis 
of their academic 
achievement. The de- 
vek)pment of cognitive 
skHls is the main em- 
phasis of instructkm. 
The principal makes 
most of the decisions 
concerning the in- 



Students are not 
grouped solely on ttw 
basts of their abilities 
or achievement levels. 
Most classes are aca- 
dermcaHy het- 
erogeneous. Some 
students are aHowed 
to progress at their 
own rate of teaming. 
Students are aca- 
demically or socially 
promoted. The de- 
vek)pment of affective 
as weH as cognitive 
skills is stressed. Rou- 
tine deoaons con- 
cerning the instruc- 



The instructional 
needs of the students 
are assessed prior to 
grouping tfie studsnis 
together for instruc- 
tkxi. kKfivkkiafized in- 
structional programs 
are atlsmpted. An 
inlerdlsclpfinary ap- 
proach to teaching 
may be used. Stu- 
dents are academi- 
cally or aooieih^ pro- 
moted. The devetop- 
ment of cognitive and 
affective ekiNs is 
stressed in instruction. 
Deciskm concerning 
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stiudional program m 
the school. School- 
wide change in the irv 
structional program 
occurs onty when the 
principal perceives the 
need to do so. 



tionai program are 
made independently 
by individual teachers. 
Schoolwide change in 
the instnidional pro- 
gram is infrequent, 
and is the resuK of 
compromises among 
teachers and between 
the teachers and the 
administration. 



the instructional pro- 
gram are the result of 
input from ttie mem- 
bers of the com- 
munity, students, 
teachers, and the ad- 
nunistialion. School- 
wide change in the in- 
structional program 
occurs frequently. 



STUDENT 
GOVERNMENT 



The student govern- 
ment is only alowed 
to superficially exist It 
operates within strict 
administr a tive guide- 
Mnes. The prindpal 
does not actively er>- 
oourage student par- 
ticipation in decision 
malting and goal set- 
ting. The prtiKipal 
may purpoeefuly use 
student government lo 
extend his or her 
power aixi control. 



Student g o vernmen t 
senm as the vehicle 
through which stu- 
dents voice their con- 
cerns lo the admirv 
istralion. The principal 
recognizes student 
government as a help- 
ful organization, and 
encourages their par- 
ticipation in goal set- 
ling and decision 
making. The guide- 
lines for student gov- 
ernment are de- 
veloped cooperatively 
by the teachers, ad- 
ministration, and stu- 
dent representatives 



The administration 
works doeely with 
student govwnment to 
address student con- 
cerns. The student 
government is en- 
couraged to become 
active in the echooTs 
community as wen. 
Guideines for student 
governmen t are de- 
veloped cooperatively 
by the leachiBrs, ad- 
mmistntfion, and stu- 
dent rsprw Bent wti VPS. 
The administiation 
views student gov- 
errwnent as a means 
to realize the overall 
goals of the school. 



STUDENT 
BEHAVIOR 



The principal relies on 
formal njles to define 
and control student 
behavior. Student dis- 
cipline is perceived by 
tfie principal as the 
treatment of student 
misbehavior. Deviant 
student behavior is 
viewed asdys- 
functiorutf. Students 
MOO do not comply 
with tt)e rules are 
likely to be either sus- 
pended or expelled 
from school. The prin- 
cipal shows very little 
ooncem for due pro- 
cess 



The principal does not 
solely rely on fbnnal 
njles. Appropriate 
student conduct is 
sought through model- 
ing, formal and infor- 
mal discusskm with 
students, and the in- 
volvement of teach- 
ers. Student mis- 
bef)avk>r is not always 
viewed as dys- 
functfonal. It can be a 
learning process 
whereby the students 
are tauo^t "correct"* 
behavfor. The admin- 
istrafor is rekictani to 
send a student home 
from school for mis- 
behaving. Disciplinary 



The principal does not 
solely rely on formal 
rules. Parents, teach- 



ers, 

and students wort( 
together to maintain 
good discipline in the 
sctxx)l. The admin- 
istrator's efforts are 
devoted to the pre- 
ventnn of misbehavior 
rattier than reacting to 
rt. Student discipline is 
seen as a leamiing 
process. Students ars 
taught the "conect" 
way to act in different 
situations. Disciplinary 
actton is taitored to 
the needs of the indi- 
vkkial and the spedfk; 
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action IS tailorBd to 
the needs of the kidh 
vidual and to the cir- 
cumstances sur- 
rounding the specific 
violation. 



violation. Every at- 
tempt is made hy the 
administrator to keep 
the student r school. 



The goals and obfec- 
lives of the school are 
dofirwd by the princi- 
pal. The principei per- 
sonaNy assume? the 
responsMMy for an- 
nual and long-range 
planning. The budget 
reflects pnorilies de* 
tei mined for the 
sctwd by the princi- 
pal. 



The goals and objec- 
tives of the scfiool are 
defined by the admin- 
isliation and the 
teachers. The teach- 
ers ooiiliibuls to the 
annual and long-range 
plans. Budget re- 
quests are the product 
of iMvgaining and 
compromise between 
the adminislialiun and 
the teactwrs. 



Community desires 
and expectations are 
irKX)rporated into the 
goals and otijedives 
of the school. Annual 
and long-range plan- 
ning is the result of 
the cooperative efforts 
of parents, leactiers. 
students, and admin- 
istialois. Budget pro- 
posals reflect input 
from al interested 
groups. 



COMMUNITY 
ACTIVITIES 



Commurvty needs anC 



ttie prirK#ipel only 
wfien the conse- 
quences of ignoring 
Ifiem result In loss of 
position or authority. 
The PTA is not al- 
lowed to develop any 
autlimity or power. 
Parent oonlerences 
are initiated only by 
parents. 



The administratiori 
recognizes and re- 
sponds to some 
comm u nity nee ds and 
expectations. The ac- 
tivities of ttie PTA are 
largely limited to fund 
raising. Most parent 
conferences are ini- 
tiated by parents. 



The administralion an- 
tiapates and plans for 
community needs and 
expectations. The 



very closely with the 
PTA and encourages 
parent volunteer ac- 
tivities. Most parent 
conferences are ini- 
tiated by the school. 



plex. Today, they must deal with a 
multitude of dissimilar problems result- 
ing from a fast-changing, pluralistic so- 
ciety. They are constantly subject to 
public pressures. 

The educational administrator needs 
to know his philosophical orientation. 
Self-assessment will imprc.e the pre- 
dictability and adequacy of admin- 
istnttive behavior to address the com- 
plex problems of leadership. The 
administrator who accepts this challenge 



will realize personal integrity as well as 
the confidence and respect of others. 
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High Performing Curriculum 

And Instructional 
Leadership in the Climate of 
Excellence 



Now is the time for administrators to exercise leadership in 
curriculum development. Those who fail to do so run the risk of 
having the educational agenda set by others, these educators 
warn. 



By Laurfnce Iannaccone 

TODAY'S SOCIOPOLITICAL and 
economic climates provide con- 
siderably greater opportunity for 
school reform than existed 15 years ago 
when a similar spate of reports and pro- 
posals for high school curriculum re- 
form was released. 

Another difference from 1 5 years ago 
is the body of research findings on 
effective schools. While much of this 
comes from work in elementary 
schools, the portion from secondary 
schools is consistent with the elemen- 
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AND Richard Jamgochian 

tary school results in its most important 
messages for principals. Thus, two 
broad dimensions — the sociopolitical 
and economic context, and the state-of- 
the-art knowledge — combine to make 
the present period an opportune one for 
administrative leadership in curriculum 
development. 

The Societal Context 

The national concern for higher 
achievement in education encapsulated 
in the "search for excellence" slogan is 
part of a broader political thrust shaping 
domestic policy making. Its guiding 
policy value is national commitment to 
increased productivity. This has been 
increasingly clear since the 1980 elec- 
tion. 
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The same policy is seen in many other 
countries.' Further, the correlation be- 
tween the growth of concern for produc- 
tivity in domestic policy making and the 
increase in calls for excellence in school 
achievement exists in these other coun- 
tries, too. 

This suggests that the call for excel- 
lence in education is not a short-term 
wave, but rather a long-term political 
tide pfx>viding sustained contextual sup- 
port for appropriate curriculum de- 
velopment and leadership. 

Similar support also may be found in 
the economic aspects of the schooKs 
social context. The interest in produc- 
tivity, the attraction of high-performmg 
systems, and especially the attention 
given to Peters and Waterman's In 
Search of Excellence' adequately foot- 
note the present orientation of business 
managers and leaders. The convergence 
of political and economic ideas provides 
a relatively coherent and probably sus- 
tainable context of support for appropri- 
ate curriculum development and admin- 
istrative leadership. 

An additional strand ot the same cur- 
rent political and policy thrust, found 
also in the newer business literature, 
adds to the favorable context for princi- 
pals to lead in curriculum development 
Common to each of the dimensions 
touched on above is an amalgam of tight 
cultural control with loose structure and 
supervision as in the best-run Amencan 



1 Murray Thomas, ed , Poluu s and Edu- 
iation Cases from Eleven Sations (Oxford. 
England Pergamon Press. 1983) 

2 Thomas Peters and Robert Waterman. In 
Seanh of ExieUeme Lessons from Amenca's 
Best-Run Compames (New York Haq^cr & Row. 
1982) 



companies. In govemment this may be 
seen as decentralization of decision 
making within the limits of national 
^jals and policies. The significance of 
this for the principal's behavior inside 
the school will be taken up later, but its 
contextual significance lies in the in- 
creased latitude of discretion for defin- 
ing and producing excellence at the 
building level. 

In sum, the convergence of national 
policy and economic thinking has pro- 
duced an unusually benign socio-politi- 
cal and economic context for principal 
leadership in curriculum development 
for improving school achievement. 

Tht State of the Art 

Perhaps the single most important 
contribution of the lines of research on 
effective schools is the cumulative im- 
pact these have had on first challenging, 
and now superseding, the belief that 
**schools do not make a difference.** 
That belief was bolstered especially by 
the Coleman Report*^ and was followed 
by many others with similar findings. 

A decade of studies often concemed 
with the evaluation of federal programs 
shared the same conclusion. The belief 
that the improvement of education could 
not be effectively assured by any par- 
ticular^ strategy of national educational 
policy may have crested about th;, 
middle of tnc !970s.-* 

More recent research with different 



3 James S Coleman et ai . EquaUn of Edw 
cational Of,p'*nuntt\ (Washington. DC US 
Govemment Pnnting Office. 1966) 

4 H A Avench et al . Ho\\ Effective Is Schooh 
tng^ A Cntuai Re\tew of Research (Englewood 
Cliffs. N J Educational Technology Publica- 
tions, 1974) 
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methodological tools taking a closer 
look at classroom and school processes 
supports the conclusion that some 
schools make a very significant differ- 
ence.'* The research on effective schools 
also indicates that the principal is piv- 
otal in bringing about the conditions 
which characterize effective schools. 
Not only do schools make a difference, 
but principals in such schools also make 
a difference. 



Perhaps the single most impor- 
tant contribution of the lines of 
research on effective schools is 
the cumulative impact these 
have had on first challenging, 
and nov/ superseding, the belief 
that ''schools do not make a dif- 
ference." 



Because of ihe rich detail of these 
studies, with their improved research on 
school processes, they do not provide a 
common recipe of detailed pnncipal be- 
havior which can be thoughtlessly fol- 
lowed. Nor does the research on effec- 
tive schools offer a magic potion of 
instant school transformation. It does, 
however, provide broad agreement on 
several fundamental areas of effective 
schools and their leaders. 



5 W B Br<X)kovcr et ai , Si hool Stn ml S\ stems 
and StufietU Athiexemettt 5(hiH}ls Can M.tke a 
Oifferrmr (New York Praeger. 1979). W B 
Brookover et al . CrrattngEffeittxe Sihools 
(Holmes Beach. Fla Learning Publications. 
I983h R P Edmonds and J R Frcdericks<>n. 
Sean h for Ejfn n\e St htmis (Cambndgc. Mass 
Center for Urban Sludies. 1978k G F Madus et 
al . Sih(H}{ EfffiHx 'less A Reassessment the 
£w</«i<r(Ncw York McGraw-Hill. 1980) 



These can be distinguished as: the 
culture of the school and the principal's 
strategy and tactics. While the evidence 
gives no basis for selecting a particular 
design for a school improvement pro- 
gram, it docs identify characteristics of 
school effectiveness. 

The research descriptions of effec- 
tiveness are universally multi-level 
characteristics paying tribute to the 
awareness that schooling is a multi- 
faceted synthesis of many interwoven 
continuous processes. None of its com- 
ponents can be considered as context 
free or usefully implemented in isolation 
from the others 

Paradoxically, this also means that 
local and site level situations are part of 
a particular school 's synthesis of effec- 
tiveness. There is a consistency in prin- 
ciples of effectiveness: but each school, 
its principal and faculty, must im- 
plement them in ways that reflect its 
unique situation. 

The School's Culture 

Studies of effective schools display a 
culture of mutually reinforcing sub- 
systems of activities, beliefs, and expec- 
tations. The school as a whole and 
schooling as a process of intertwined 
strands, moving toward learning 
achievement with a specific and histori- 
cally changing environment, interacts to 
facilitate its own dynamics A broader 
construct than the familiar educational 
school climate is needed to capture this 
totality. 

The concept of a corporation's culture 
as used by Peters and Waterman's 
analyses of the * 'best-run American 
companies" comes nearer to capturing 
this whole. A more precise term used by 
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Bhagat and McQuid is subjective cul- 
tured It refers to a group's characteristic 
way of perceiving its social environment 
in terms of its **belief systems, attitude 
structures, stereotype formations, 
norms, roles, ideologies, values, and 
task defmitions/' 

The value and belief systems of the 
schooPs populations, administrators, 
teachers, and puni!s, display a defmite 
relationship to achievement. An em- 
phasis on academics with a belief in 
student achievement is one strand in the 
culture of effective schools. 

Not surprisingly, high school learning 
environments that emphasize academic 
success are related to student aspira- 
tions.^ The most common attitude of 
high achieving schools is confidence in 
student ability to succeed academically. 
This is matched by the level of expec- 
tation administrators ano teachers hold 
for themselves and each other. 

Clearly defined school goals delimit- 
ing parameters of behavior are also as- 
sociated with high performing schools. 
Similarly, consistency in school values, 
in rules, and in administering rewards 
and punishments, improves school co- 
herence and student behavior as well as 
relating to academic achievement. Con- 
sensus among school populations, ev^'n 
more than consistency on curriculum 
matters and discipline, appears related 
to high performance. Such consensus, 
reflected in mutually supported student 



6 R S Bhagat and S J McQuid. 'Role of 
Subjective Culture in Organizations A Review of 
Directions for Future Research," Journal of Ap- 
pUfd Psychology Monograph 67 ( 1982): 653-658 
7. J V. Mitchell M SfM</> of High Schooi Uarn- 
ing Environments and Thetr Impact on Students, 
U S Office of Education. Project No 5-8032 
(Rochester. N Y University of Rochester. I%7) 
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peer norms and teacher norms, is shared 
by administrators.^ 

The school's subjective culture is 
reinforced by ceremony and symbol. 
Rewards and praise in high performing 
schools are public and frequent.^ 
Symbols and ceremonies at odds with 
other properties of the school, such as 
the norms of its population and its em- 
phasis on academic success, obviously 
reduces its subjective culture's coher- 
ence. When symbol and ceremony fit 
student perception that teachers care 



The research on effective 
schools also indicates that the 
principal is pivotal in brinaina 
about the conditions whicn 
characterize effective schools. 



about their achievement, and the per- 
ception of teachers that administrators 
place improved student performance 
foremost in their orientation toward 
their own jobs, then a strong and con- 
sistent school cultural consensus pro- 
vides an adequately tight system of con- 
trol. This, in turn, allows for more 
effective teaching strategies and tac ics 
in the classroom. 

The research on effective schools tells 
us that the principal is pivotal but telis 
us less on what the principal does to 



8 E L McDillandL C R\g\by . Structure and 
Process in Secondary Schools The Academic im- 
pact of Educational Climates (Baltimore. Md 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1973) 

9 Brookover. et a! Scho<}l Social Svstems and 
Student Achievement, Rutter. Fifteen Thousand 
Hours. H A yf^ynnc. Looking at Schools. Good. 
Bad, and Indifferent (Lexington. Mass ' D C 
Heath. 1980) 
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influence the school's culture. It does 
provide some useful summary obser- 
vations beginning with the principal's 
own orientation. 

Principals of effective schools are 
first of all orif ated toward the achieve^ 
ment and welfare of students. This is 
their predominant role value. Their self- 
image IS as instructional leaders respon- 
sible for making sure the students in 
their schools . . . giver, the best possible 
programs. 

Principals are especially clear about 
their goals, both short and long term. 
These focua on acad'*"i»c achievement 
and include concern the particular 
specific social and human problems of 
their specific student populations This 
orier^'^Mon appears not as a compromise 
of humane and achievement values, but 
rather iiie necessary combination for 
academic achievement. 

They are guided by this primary value 
in their behavior, language, and deci- 
sion making in all their role relations. 
They not only talk up t.ieir student 
achievement goal in all oi these rela- 
tions; they also orient themselves 
toward students, teachers, parents, the 
school district's central office, and the 
school's attendance area publics in 
terms of this overriding goal. 

Where district problems in the 
achievement of instructional goals are 
seen, they are ready to mobilize their 
own energies ind those of the school 
staff in solving such problems. Their 
primary orientation with students is 
achievement, with teachers it is program 
improvement and positive interpersonal 
relationships. 

The effeciivc principal w.;rks toward 
the improvement of human relations. 



administrative routines, and instruc- 
tional leadership as aspects of carrying 
out the goal of school achievement. 
Since the task of school curriculum and 
instructional improvement takes time, 
substantial support is often needed from 
parents, the neighborhood, and central 
office. They view their relationships to 
parents, the school district's central of- 
fices, and the wider school community 
as instrumental relationships in the de- 
livery of more effective school pro- 
grams rather than as separate units to be 
kept apart and at a distance. 



Principals of effective schools 
are first of all oriented toward 
the achievement and welfare of 
students. This is their pre- 
dominant role value. 



In sum, the evidence suggests that 
effective princip display a con- 
sistency and cohp*- :e of behavior 
across the range ot eir multiple rela- 
tions. In many ways they model in these 
relations the organizational culture of 
effective schools. Their administrative 
strategies and tactics are consistent with 
their clear articulation of achievement 
goals; they ^iay a part in developing 
consensus and the school subjective cul- 
ture of excellence. 

Principal Strategies, Tactics 

Two general findings are common to 
the work on America's best-run compa- 
nies, effective school p.incipals, and 
*'high performing systems.""^ Their re- 

10 P Vdil. **The Purposing of High Performing 
Systems/' Orf^anizational Dvnamic s (11 Autumn. 
1^82) 
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sources and energies focus on clearly 
defined basic purposes. Their leaders 
have future vision of their organizations 
and of their role in making that vision a 
reality. 

The overall hternal organizational 
strategy of effective organization lead- 
ers is a combination of what Peters and 
Waterman call loose-tight properties." 
They encourage — especially at the de- 
livery point of the schooPs services — 
entrepreneurship, autonomy, trial and 
error learning through small scale ex- 
perimentation, a climate conducive to 
risk taking and continuous growth of the 
school, its subunits, and of individuals. 

At the same time this loose direct 
supervision is indirectly and tightly lim- 
ited within the parameters — a zone of 
tolerance — defined by task accom- 
plishment goals of student achievement 
with clear accountability of all the 
school populations and continuous 
monitoring of processes "^nd achieve- 
ment results. Essentially their strategy is 
to centralize the school especially 
through cultural consensus on core val- 
ues and purposes and decentralize 
everything else. 

in their tactics they accept the reality 
of schools as loosely coupled organiza- 
tions, or as organized anarchies' they 
control indirectly by careful use of ritu- 
als, slogans, symbols, organizational 
myths (task-related stories with a 
moral), and selective centralization to 
bind the system together Their tactics 
similarly take advantage of the essential 
daily character of school administration, 
i.e , its constantly interrupted, unpre- 
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dictable, hectic, and discontinuous work 
flow. 

The nature of this work flow becomes 
for most school site administrators the 
explanation for isolating themselves, for 
being overburdened with administrative 
tasks, for lack of planning and espe- 
cially for lack of time to engage in cur- 
ricular and instructio nal leadership. In 
the process they become reactive in their 
wide range of relations, external and 
internal. 

High performing principals in con- 
trast take the disparate actions required 
by their discontinuous work flow in 
terms of their student-achievement, 
goal-oriented frame of reference. They 
display skills at sensing opportunities 
for generating and strengthening com- 
mitment to the schoo'/s core values in 
the process of dealing with the flow of 
petty as well as larger demands for their 
attention 



Since the task of school curric- 
ulum and instructional improve- 
ment takes time, substantial 
support is often needed from 
parents, the neighborhood, and 
central office. 



Th^;r actions and interpersonal inter- 
acMons are contextually grounded in 
(neir vision of the school. Their infor- 
mation sensing, analytic abilities, cog- 
nitive sK*^^ of monitoring processes, 
perceptual ability to recognize patterns 
are above those of average principals J ^ 

1 2 S Huff et al . Pnncipul Differences. Excel- 
lence in School Leadership and Management 
(Boston McBerandCo, 1982) 
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It is possible that these differences re- 
flect their consistent orientation as much 
as or more than basic ability. 

In any case, without sacrificing care- 
ful h'^Jidling of details, positive inter- 
personal relations, or use of routines, 
effective principals make time for in- 
structional leadership, monitor cur- 
riculum implementation, and are active 
initiators of change in their wide range 
of relations. Given commitment to the 
instructional program, student achieve- 
ment, and their welfare 's their first pri- 
ority, it may not be sui prising that such 
principals will sometimes knowingly 
sacrifice short-term feelings of staff, if 
getting a task done in the present is nec- 
essary for the success of the longer-tenn 
^oals. But on the whole their inter- 
personal relations tend to improve the 
schooPs limate.**^ This probably re- 
flects their culture building and consen- 
sus-strengthening strategy. 

Being positive, cheerful, and en- 
couraging, making themselves accessi- 
ble to staff, making their presence felt 
often by moving around the building, 
doing things with teachers, involving 
them and getting staff to express, often 
set, their own goals are overlapping 
characteristics of positive school cli- 
mates and effective school principals.'"^ 
Improving communications within and 
among the schooFs populations are 
similarly overlapping. 

Implicit in the tactics of prmcipals 
effe:tive schools is a high degree of 



13, C S Anderson, 'The Search for School 
Climate A Review of Ihe Research." Review of 
Educational Research 52 (1982) 368-420 

14. K A L^ithwood and D J. Montgomery. 
**Thc Role of ihe Elementary School Principal m 
Program lmpfx>vement/' Revtew of Educational 
Research 52 (1982) 309-339 



variability in specific actions and ad- 
ministrative styles Thi<i is also true of 
specific substrategies in developing 
positive school climates and in ways and 
degrees of involving staff in decision 
making on curriculum, instruction, and 
the technical work of the school. 

As stated eariier, they display skill in 
synthesizing the disparate daily events 
and potentially conflicting demands of 
the schooFs and their own work flow. 
These require ability at situational 
analysis and at capitalizing on specific 
situational vanations to mobilize these 
toward the school* s achievc'ment goals. 



BecQu%e principals cannot pro- 
vide superior expertise on cur- 
riculum, instruction, and the 
technical aspects of pedagogy 
across a wide spectrun^ of spe- 
cialized fields, effective leaders 
use the expertise and leader- 
ship resources of their staffs^ 



As already noted, the unique local 
and site level situations are part of a 
school's synthesis of effectiveness. The 
principal's personal characteristics are 
also part of the amalgam of effective 
leader behavior. Given this set of mul- 
tiple complex variables, no list of ''best 
practices," narrowly defined attributes, 
or cluster of highly reliable bits of be- 
havior is likely to be a valid prescription 
of tactics for becoming an effective 
pnt.cipal. The tactics used by them dis- 
play gic^t variation among such princi- 
pals and prcbably by the same principal 
in various sifiations. 

In sum, principals of high performing 
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organizations display a pattern of three 
major aspects: 

• Their orientation is consistently bent 
toward the school's success at student 
achievement. 

• Their stance toward strategy is a 
process one within the parameters of 
that orientation. 

• Their tactics arc highly variable but 
simultaneously contextually biased 
by their orientation and basic strategy 
stance. 

The instructional leadership of such 
principals is consistent with this pattern. 
An indirect rather than a direct model of 
instructional management is used. They 
stimulate goals and monitor the out- 
comes of instruction. They allow con- 
siderable staff latitude on how to 
achieve the goals. 

Principals setting the agenda of 
excellence in appfx>priate terms 
for their own schools v/HI be sef- 
ting the stage of dialog, debate, 
or political conflict; the outcome 
depends partly on local condi- 
tions and how they do it. 

Because principals cannot provide 
superior expertise on curriculum, in- 
struction, and the technical aspects of 
pedagogy across a wide spectrum of 
specialized fields, effective leaders use 
the expertise and leadership resources of 
their staffs. As they identify other 
sources of leadership in their staffs con- 
sistent with the school's goals, they use 
these as substitution for their own 
leadership jf^tivities shifting their own 
leadership ener.^ies elsewhere. 



The same pattern of culture building, 
strategy, and tactics is used by effective 
principals in building school-community 
policy toward the district, neighbor- 
hood, and parents. Rather than trying to 
wall the school off from external inter- 
ventions, they act to influence their 
school's organizational environments. 

Their tactics may, for example, in- 
volve initial accommodation to external 
demands for charige rather than resis- 
tance. In the process they reshape such 
demands in terms of their vision for the 
school and its goals. Over time they 
tend to select among the range of exter- 
nal demands ones they can respond to as 
consistent with their vision and ones 
they can reshape toward the student 
achievement goals of the school. 

Conclusion 

Today is an opportune time for school 
administrators to exercise leadership in 
curriculum development. It can, how- 
ever, become a threatening conaition. 
The choice schools face is whether they 
will propose the agenda of specific, 
local, and site level situational opera- 
tional redefinitions of excellence their 
conditions require, or allow that agenda 
to be set by others. Principals setting the 
agenda of excellence in appropriate 
terms for their own schools will be set- 
ting the stage of dialog, debate, or po- 
litical conflict; the outcome depends 
partly on local conditions and how they 
do it. Even in the worst case scenario of 
agenda setting for conflict, the advan- 
tages usually accrue to those who set the 
agenda, not to those who must respond 
to it. 
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3. The Principal as a 
Personnel Administrator 



X he importance of human resources to the success of virtually any enterprise has 
long been recognized. In industrial enterprises people design the products, program 
the computers, push the buttons, operate the machinery, and consummate the deals 
The quality of the human resources available to an industrial enterprise is often the 
most significant difference between success and failure in a highly competitive 
world. The price of a company's stock may even rise or fall with a change in 
management that investors see as a significrjit shift in the value of human resources 
available to the company. 

In the educational enterprise human resources are no less important. In fact, there 
is reason to believe that people may be even more important. The educational 
enterprise is people-intensive, with more than three quarters of the operating budget 
in most school districts going to salaries and fnnge benefits for employees. The 
product of schooling is learning, and learning occurs through that extremely com- 
plex and human endeavor we know as teaching. The more effective our teachers, 
the more learning that occurs and — ultimately — the more successful the educational 
enterprise. 

Among the many hats the principal must wear is tliat of the personnel admin- 
istrator. Personnel administration is a term used to describe a series of functions 
devoted to the procurement and development of human resources for the organiza- 
tion. Among these functions are manpower planning, recruitment, selection, 
placement, evaluation, development, compensation, and separation. All principals 
must perform some, if not all, of the functions listed above. 

Shortages in critical teaching areas, an emphasis on decentralized staff selection, 
increased accountability measures, and a host of other considerations serve to make 
personnel administration crucial to the success of principals and their schools. The 
articles selected for inclusion in this section offer practical suggestions to help 
principals perform some of the key personnel functions with a higher degree of 
success. 

Engal and Nail suggest that administrators need to be familiar with the reasons 
teachers accept employment if they wish to improve the results of recruitment 
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efforts in areas of teacher shortages. The authors report the results of a stuJy of 
teacher recruitment practices and teacher reasons for accepting employment in small 
and medium>sized districts. The study is the basis for several practical suggestions 
to improve teacher recruitment in smaller districts. 

Although a number of data sources have traditionally been used in the teacher 
selection process, the personal interview has often been the deciding factor. Vom- 
berg and Liles offer a comprehensive checklist as a guide to structuring the inter- 
view process to obtain the maximum amount of new information about candidates 
for teaching positions. 

Why do many good young teachers leave the profession after only a year or two 
in the classroom? What can principals do to help ensure the retention of promising 
young leachers? Armstrong suggests an approach to teacher orientation that will 
help bridge the gap between student teaching and the demands associated with 
adjusting to first-year teaching. 

Richard Larson believes that the most important task for school administrators is 
**to make judgments regarding the quality of school programs and the effectiveness 
of staff members.** He also believes that if this task is properly done, student 
learning will improve and the work environment for teachers will be greatly en- 
hanced. Larson shares his views on how administrators can develop an evaluation 
system that will motivate teachers and still be consistent with administrative respon- 
sibility to ensure teaching accountability. 

Joseph Rogus maintains that we can now answer the question, ''What makes for 
an effective staff development program?** His article is an attempt to do just that. 
He provides both a research-based checklist of exemplary practices in staff de- 
velopment programming and a detailed example of how specific program activities 
can be planned. 





Recruiting Shortage Area 
Teachers: Is There a More 
Effective Way? 

What does it take to improve one's teacher recruiting practices? 
The writers attempt to answer this question by offering nine 
guidehnes. 

By Ross A. Engel and Roger L. Nall 



HowoooD ARE YOUR rccruitmciit prac- 
tices? Are you able to attract teachers in 
science, mathematics, and other areas of 
shoitage? 

A recent study of teacher recruitment 
efforts and reasons shortage area teach* 
crs give for accepting employment indi- 
cates that some recruitment activities 
might be more valuable than others in 
attracting teachers to the places where 
their services are so badly needed — 
small and medium-sized school districts. 

In the study of 34 small-sized (950 
enroliment and fewer) and 34 medium- 



Ross A. Engel is professor of educational 
administration at Iowa State University. 
Ames. Roger L. Nau is a consultant in gui- 
dance for Grant Wood Aita Education 
Agency in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 



sized (951-2,000 enrollment) districts, 
questions were asked about their admin- 
istrative recruitment activities and their 
perceived value. Other questions dealt 
with administrative time devoted to 
these activities, and telephone and 
travel costs expended for teacher re- 
cruitment. Recently hired shortage area 
teachers in the disciplines of math- 
ematics, science, agriculture, industrial 
arts, and ^earning disabilities were then 
asked to complete a survey designed to 
measure the relative strength of reasons 
important to them in accepting employ- 
ment in their respective districts. 
Reasons for Acceftinc Employment 

Forty-five reasons were presented to 
the teachers from which they could 
choose the ones most important to them. 
Proximity to the spouse *s job (where it 
applies), friev^dliness of administration. 
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discipline, salary, facilities, personal 
growth, competence of staff, and phi- 
losophy of school were the niost impor- 
tant reasons and appear in this list in 
descending onier of importance. The 
characteristics or attributes judged by 
the applicant to be positive or favorable 
were the factors that most influenced 
them to accept emplo>.nent. 

Teachers in medium-sized districts 
indicated that status of the job, repu- 
tation of the district, policies, and dis- 
cipline were significantly more impor- 
tant to them than they were to teachers 
in snudler-sized districts. 

With the current state of collective 
bargaining, it is interesting to note those 
reasons that were least important in 
shortage-area teachers' decisions for ac- 
cepting employment in the places they 
did. Dental insurance, absence of extra 
duties, inservice, coaching/extra duty 
pay, teacher associations, and school 
building size wen* all reasons judged 
relatively unimportant by teachers in 
this study. It would appear only the lat- 
ter could not be directly associated with 
benefits sought at the bargaining table. 

Among unsatisfactory employment 
conditions listed by teachers who had 
been in their pr^nt position up to three 
years, the following three stood out: 
teacher load, poor discipline, and lack 
of uust in leadership. 

Recruttment Costs 

In terms of budget for recruitment ac- 
tivities, small-sized districts spent an 
average of $3.02 per student per year on 
recruitment activities, while medium- 
sized schools spent only $.92 per stu- 
dent per year on the same activities. 
Schools within 20 miles of a city of 
20,000 or more spent $1 .36 per student 



per year on recruitment activities, while 
school districts further away spent $2.09 
per student. 

Even though relatively little was 
spent on attracting teachers to their dis- 
tricts, superintendents did feel generally 
that recruitment efforts in the districts 
were important in relation to the quality 
of candidates eventually employed. 



. . . superintendents did feel 
generally tha^ recruitment 
efforts in the districts were im- 
portant in relation to the quality 
of candidates eventually em- 
ployed. 



A somewhat oversimplified pro- 
cedure was used to calculate recniitment 
costs. An estimate of administrative 
time devoted to recruitment activities 
was obtained for all persons involved. 
This figure was multiplied by $17 per 
hour (an estimated average amount paid 
per hour to Iowa administrators in 198 1) 
plus $.20 per mile traveled, plus tele- 
phone costs. This total was then divided 
by the schools' average daily member- 
ship. Costs for advertising, printing, 
and secretarial time were not included. 

Suggestions for Improved RECRimiNG 

The data from the study coupled with 
a review of the literature and experience 
gained in educational consulting with 
administrators lead to the following plan 
of action for districts desiring improve- 
ment in their teacher recruitnKnt pro- 
grams. 

1. Continuous effort. Many of the 
efforts in recruiting should not occur 
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primarily in April and May. They 
should be planned to occur throughout 
the school year. Activities such as con- 
tact with university placement offices 
and long-term planning by the admin- 
istrative team could be cairied out over 
much of the school year. Specifically, 
working through district faculty to iden- 
tify prospective employees should be a 
year-round activity. 

2. Commit the administrators* re- 
cruitment plans to writing. A written 
|rian of action for itcniitment, agreeable 
to all administrators in die district, is 
important. It helps to focus energies and 
resources on specific actions. This plan 
need not be a formal, board-adopted 
policy, but rathei' a simple series of 
statements focusing on recruitment and 
each administrate r's major respon- 
sibility in it. 

3. Awareness of teacher reasons for 
accepting employment. Administrators 
in small and medium-sized districts who 
have teacher recruitment responsibilities 
should be aware of die reasons teachers 
give for accepting employment in die 
places they do, particularly at die initial 
visit widi prospective candidates. The 
influence of a spouse's job (where it 
applies) as well as awareness of other 
strong reasons wouid seem to be helpful 
in planning: friendliness of admin- 
istration, discipline, salary, facilities, 
personal growth, philosophy of school, 
competence of staff, chance to use spe- 
cial skills, friendliness of staff, and 
teacher load were all shown to be impor- 
tant in this study. 

4. Use an employed teacher to help 
during a candidate's initial visit. Ad- 
ministrators should consider the possi- 
bility of using a currendy employed 
teacher to help ^ j a candidate's initial 



visit for two reasons. First, seek the help 
of a currently employed teacher who is 
friendly. This characteristic was an ex- 
tremely strong reason shortage area 
teachers gave for coming to their dis- 
tricts. Perhaps the currently employed 
teacher could take the prospective can- 
didate around on a building tour. 

In addition, the helping teacher could 
also discuss during the visit other 
strengdis of die district diat relate to 
reasons teachers in this study gave for 
accepting employment initially: dis- 
cipline, salary, facilities, personal 
growth, philosophy of school, com- 
petence of staff, chance to use special 
skills, and teacher load. This assumes, 
of course, the district has something to 
be pmi of in some of these categories. 
Any currently employt-d teacher willing 
to agree to Itad a buiiding tour would 
probably feel genera I / positive about 
the district, its con.munity, and its 
leadership and would tend to speak of 
things which were currently satisfying 
to diem. 

5. Look inside the district first. The re- 
sults of this study suggest that school 
administrators could well spend more 
effort in first using their own resources 
and staff. Aldiough diree of die area^ 
presented below are elaborated upon in 
other recommendations, the list is repre- 
sentative of those within-district activi- 
ties that could profitably receive more 
attention from district administrators. 

a. Develop a good district recruitment 
brochure. 

b. Help a currendy employed teacher to 
obtain certification in a shortage 
area. 

c. Prepare a long-ter dministrative 
plan (related to reci. .^nent). 

d. Enlist die help of currendy employed 
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teachers in the district's recruitment 
ixogram. 

e. Ask currently employed teachers for 
reconunendations of outstanding col- 
leagues. 

6. Develop a good district brochure. 
Besides imparting information of a gen- 
eral nature about the district to prospec- 
tive candidates, a brochure has three 
goals: 

• First, a brochure presents a strong 
initial impression of a district admin- 
istration that cares enough to spend 
time creating a high quality brochure. 
A brochure can be sent in response to 
any lead or initial inquiry from an 
applicant. 

• Second, it provides a concise format 
in which to present not only a picture 
of the school and the surrounding 
communities, but also to present the 
challenge of the job, its oppor- 
tunities, and the district's expec- 
tations of its employees. 

• Third, a prospective candidate can 
begin to weigh information from tlie 
brochure about which of his or her 
reasons for accepting employment 
might be met if employment in the 
district were accepted. It would be 
wise to present in a most favorable 
way those things already suggested m 
this study as being of prime impor- 
tance to prospective employees. 

7. Help a currently employed teacher to 
gain certification in a shortage area. 
Unless the constraints of state law or 
limits of a master conU^t would pro- 
hibit it, a stipend could be provided in 
which a portion of all tuition, fees, and 
university room and board could be pro- 
vided by the district for a teacher want- 
ing to obtain certification in a shortage 



area. In return, the teacher could agree 
to remain in the district paying these 
expenses for a specific period of time 
after completion of the course work. It 
would seem that both the teacher and the 
district would benefit from such an ar- 
rangement. 

In terms of helping create interest of 
currently employed teachers in the 
shortage areas, perhaps a one or two- 
day experience with a teacher in the 
shortage areas in a situation very similar 
to ''job shadowing" would be helpful. 
It would give the prospective teacher in 
the shortage area a ''feel" for the job 
a«td in so doing give an experience to 
that teacher that would enable him or 
her to test real skills and also to deter- 
mine new skills that would have to be 
learned. 

8. Share responsibilities for recruiting 
with other districts. It is not unccinmon 
for two small school districts to share 
vocational agriculture or learning dis- 
ability teachers. A natural outgrowth of 
the shared teacher concept would be for 
the districts to begin working jointly on 
recruitment activities. There are trends 
which will make cooperative efforts in 
teacher recruitment more attractive to 
smaller districts in the future. The fi- 
nancial stress placed on districts gen- 
erally by declining enrollment will cre- 
ate a more favorable climate within 
which cooperative efforts may grow. 

Daia from this study indicate that 
smaller districts use a larger proportion 
of their actual budgets (per student) for 
their recruitment programs than do 
larger districts. Not only is the need for 
shortage area teachers expected to re- 
main strong, but proportionately more 
diminishing resources must be spent for 
recruitment activities. This, indeed, 
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presents a difficult dilemma for small 
school distric'i administrators. Forming 
a mulu-district recruitment consortium 
cither by size or geographic location of 
districts might prove to be effective in 
the future. 



Data from this study indicate 
that smaller districts use a 
larger proportion of their actual 
budgets (per student) for their 
recruitment programs than do 
larger districts. 



9. Long-term planning. Few of the dis- 
tricts surveyed indicated that they did 
long-term planning, even though they 
described it as important. Information 
from this article might well provide the 
springboard for discussion within a dis- 
trict's administrative staff. Generally, it 
is suggested that materials from this 
study may be valuable to focus discus- 
sion upon impioving an administrative 
team's teacher recruitment program. 
Following is a list of question areas that 
might help to begin such an effort. 

1. Which administrator will coordinate rc- 
cniitment efforts for the district? 

2. Have administrators effectively and real- 
isUcally identified the stiengths of this 
district? In other words, what does the 
ixal distnct have to offer a prospective 
candidate? 

3. What recruitment activities are being 
used now? Which of these tend lo be 
undenised? Which tend to be overused? 

4. Are there activities that could be incor- 
porated into the total recruitment pro- 
gram to make current e^orts mote effec- 
tive in attracting candidates the districts 
want and need? 



5. When is the optimum ume to begin csch 
activity? How often should each occur? 
Which activities should be continuous 
throughout the entire year and which 
should be cyclical? In other words, who 
should contact the university /college 
placement offices and how often are they 
to do it? 

6. Have all the resources been identified? 
Are there additional staff, business lead- 
ers, service club representatives, com- 
munity, and other volunteers who could 
provide assistance to the recruitment 
team in the future? Have adequate admin- 
isuative team time and adequate budget 
been set aside? 

7. Who will assume major responsibilit)' for 
each activity? 

8. How will the person with responsibility 
repcn progress to other team members? 
How will the team report to its con- 
stituents? 

9. When will the adminisuative team meet 
to evaluate its progress? How will prog- 
ress be measured in the disuict? 

Conclusion 

It has been quite evident that by com- 
parison the private sector expends more 
effort aiKl certainly a lot more money to 
recruit top personnel into their organiza- 
tions as a way of staying competitive. 
Engineers, scientists, and top managers 
today seem to be most heavily rwruited. 
It is in the elementary and secondary 
classrooms that these people get their 
start. Is there any good reason for not 
redoubling our efforts and monetary 
commitments to recruiting the very best 
teachers available? Even looking at it 
very selfishly, the efforts expended up 
front to get the best pays off in reduced 
need for close supervision and staff im- 
provement once on the job! Who needs 
more headaches? 
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Iipr or iw y ike Process — 

Taking Inventoiy of Tour 
Interfiewing Teelmiqnes 

James A. Vornberg 
Kelsey liles 



_ Thiji writer 

provides a eheeklisl 
tlial can be used by 
acbninistrators who 
wish to evaluate or 
restructure their 
iutervicrwini^ 
tecliulques. 



Principals can devote considerable 
time during the spring and summer 
months to interviewing potential faculty 
members. The task is usually a difficult 
one, since the objective is to select the 
most suitable candidate for a specific 
position. 

A number of helpful resources are 
available, however. These include: 

1 . The application form, which may in- 
clude a cover letter. 

2. Professional certificates and tran- 
script of academic preparation. 

3. A resum6. 

4. Letters of reference. 

5. Telephone calls to former employ- 
ers. 

6. Results of screening tests such as 
N.T.E. 

7. The personal interview. 

The interview is a very important 
source of data; in many cases it is the 
deciding factor. The interview can, if 
effectively used, help the administrator 
learn about the personality and values of 
an applicant. It cannot, however, tell 

James A. Vornberg is associate pro- 
fessor of educational administration. 
East Texas State University, Commerce. 
Kelsey Liles is director of special edu- 
cation, Denison (Tex.) Independent 
School District. 
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how the candidate did perfcmn in the 
past or will perform ir. the future. 

The purpose of the interview is to 
gain information and impressions that 
cannot be obtained from any other 
source (Castetter, 1976). The inter- 
viewer may check the reliability of in- 
formation documented on the formal 
applicatkMi, gain information about the 
applicant's expertise in desired areas, 
and establish the applicant's ability to 
reach his teaching potential (McCallan 
and McCray, 197S). 

A 1972 study indicated that more than 
85 percent of the principals responding 
saw the interview as a very significant 
factor in teacher selection. Even so, 
Thayo- (1978) indicated that many ad- 
ministrators believe they ask penetrating 



questions but do not know whether or 
not the answers are appropriate. Often 
the administrator hires the applicant 
who seems to reflect his own attitudes. 

Techniques can be d'^veloped that 
will assist in structuring the interview 
process. These techniques may be 
placed in four general categories: 

1. Techniques to help relax the candi- 
date. 

2. Techniques to help the candidate 
openly express him or herself. 

3. Techniques that help the interviewer 
to evaluate teaching competence. 

4. Techniques that help the interviewer 
evaluate the candidate's enthusiasm 
for teaching. 



PraparaHon Bafora tha Intarviaw Yaa No 

Know the job analysis for the po8(tk>n 

Examine tha screening docunfients prior to the interview 

Prepare/memorize a Kst of questkKis to be rocused on 

during the Interview 

Execute your plan with no greater formality than in a 

common business conve^tk>n 

Technlquaa To Help Candidate Relax 

(Non/erbal techniques) 

Extend a friendly greeting 

Be relaxed yourself dunng the interview 

Show sincere interest in the applicant 

Do not let interruptions interfere with the interview 

(Questioning strategies) 

Tell the applicant that you appreciate his/her interest in 

your district 

Ask the applcam wnat he/she has enjoyed most about 

his/her teaching career 

Ask the applk»nt how he/she liked his/her previous 

teaching experience 

As! . the applicant to tell you atx)ut his/her lajt school 

OR 

Ask que8tk)ris about college experiences 
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Ask the applicant why he/she is applying in your district 

Ask the applicant about the most pleasant and the least 
pleasant aspect of his/her student teaching experience 

OR 

Ask about past teaching experiences; most pleasant 
and least pleasant 

Tectmiqiiee To Assist the Appllcsnt To 
Express Himself or HsrssH Openly 

(Nonverbal techniques) 

Listen attentively 

(OuesHonkig strategies) 

Ask the applicant what he/she would like to know 

about your district 

Use open-ended questk>ns that the applicant 

can expound upon 

Open with easHy answered general questkms, then 

use more specific ones 

Ask the applicant his/her phik>sophy of classroom 

nuinagement 

Ask the applicant wtiat teaching methods he/she used 

in other positk)n8 

Ask the applicant about his/her professkmal goais 

Ask about Nfe goals and career goals 

Ask about past teaching experiences in general terms 

Ask about special interests, talents, or hopes 

Evaluating Teaching Competence Yes No 

(Nonvert}ai techniques) 

Look for that attitude of professkxial caring and 

a positive attitude toward children 

Attempt to make an ot)jective judgnftent about the 

applicant's ability to express himself/herself 

In a convincing manner 

Try to sense the applicant's dedk^atbn to 
children and his/her willingness to work 

through inflections and nonverbal behavior 

Determine if the experiences he/she shares are 
positive ones 

(Questioning strategies) 

Ask how he/she provkles for the advanced 

student, and the average student 

Ask the applicant wtiat discipline measures 

he/she utilizes 

Ask que8tk>ns related to actii -^s rather than 

mere phik>sophy 

Ask the applicant how he/she handles individual 

differences 
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Asl( the applicant to teil you about motiv<ttion&l 

techniques that he/she has found productive 
Mk the applicant to explain his/her expectations 

of dassroom atmosphere 
Ask the applicant what constitutes a good teacher 
Ask specific questions about applicant's teaching 

sidll development area 
Ask the applicant what readirig methods he/she utilizes 
Asl( the applicant about positions of 

responsibility that he/she has held, such as 

department chairperson, cuniculum planner 
Ask the applicant what he/she has done to help 

students to learn better 

EvahiiiHng Enthusiasm Toward Teaching as a Profession 

(Nonverbal techniques) 

Lock for a genuine liking lor p3ople in the applicant 
Look for a pleasing personality 
Look for a sense of humor in the applrcant 
Watch the response in the af cant's eyes 
as he/she ddscrib 3 teaching experience 

(0uer*K7ing strategies) 
Ask abciJt spedfk: activities he/she uz'>'^ 
make the classes exciting for stuoer . 
Ask why he/she chose teaching as a profession 
Ask ^ applk^ant why he/she became a teacher 

After the Interview 

Record your evaluation responses immediateh 
folk>wing tfie interview, including specific 
ariotatkms concerning the candidate 



Utilizing these four categories, a 
Delphi study was conducted >^ith Texas 
sc^ personnel directors to identify 
the techniques that are most used in 
interviewing candiJates (Liles, 1981V 
The results of that research are as- 
sembled here in checklist form to assist 
the admin' ator in evaluating the tech- 
niques used in the interview process. 

The checklist is not used to evaluate 
one's techniques against a standard. It 
may be used, however, to inventory 
your interviewing techniques to deter- 
mine if you are including the items 
deemed most important by pcrsc-nnf*! di- 
itctois. All questioning strategies need 
not be pursued, ar the questions often 
O rlap one another. Most important is 

ERIC 



that an accurate observation be made in 
the areas of concern. 
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New Teaclicrs: Why Do They 
Leave and How Can Principals 
Retain Them? 



Good beginning teachers often leave education after a year or 
two in the classroom. The writer first expioio the reasons and 
then p rovides a plan of action that principals can follow. 



Bv Da\ 'o G Armstrong 



Ojood teachers are scarce in the best 
of times; but they may become even 
harder to find in the years ahead. 

For example, in fall 198S abou^ 
40,000 more new teachers wih be 
needed than will have been graduated 
from university teacher preparation pro- 
grams. If accurate, this projection sug- 
gests that today's administrators will 
have to work harder than ever to retain 
new teachers of promise. 

Why Tkachers Qvn 
A common thread running throufh 



David G Armstrong is an assoctate pro- 
fessor of Educauonal Cumculum and In- 
struction at Texas A&M University, College 
Station. 



one's decision to lerve teaching is a dis- 
satisfaction with the conditions of pro- 
fessional practice. The tremendous vari- 
ety of settings in which teachers woric 
and the widely divergent expectations 
placed on teachers in different schools 
are well known. We all know that the 
kinds of generic competencies begin- 
ning teachers have may result in stellar 
performance and immense personal sat- 
isfaction in one setting and a dismal rec- 
ord accompanied by self-doubt in an- 
other. 

Efforts to convert this general con- 
cern into a plan of action to help begin- 
ners, however, have been minimJ 
(Grant and Zeichner, 1981). The impor- 
tance 0^ the initial settin<^ to a tricher's 
decision to stay or not to uy in teaching 
is critical. 
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The conditions under which a peison car- 
ries out the firsi rs of teaching have a 
strong influence on the level of effec- 
tiveness with which that teacher is able to 
achieve and sustain over the years; on the 
attitudes which govern teacher behavior 
over even a forty-year career; and, i?4deed, 
on the decision whether or not to continue 
in the teaching profession. (National Insti- 
tute of Education, 1978, p. 3) 

EDUCATION'S Social Structure 

A pait of beginning teachers* adjust- 
ing to the profession relates to their abil- 
ity to come to terms with the very spe- 
cial social structure of schools. 
Basically, they are very conservative 
places. Edelfelt in 1979 noted that there 
is a hierarchy, a power structure buili 
into any school system designed ''to 
protect against or resist radical 
change,** and, ''any attempt to alter the 
social system of the school . . . will 
quickly run into . . . barriers.** (p. 
365). 

Pair this information with a fmding 
by Erlandson and Pastor (1981) that 
teachers with the highest potential for 
success tend to prize such values as 
"freedom and independence,** "ex- 
pression of creativity,** and "chal- 
lenge** (p. 6). 

Clearly there is a conflict between the 
basic social structure of schools and the 
primary values of individuals who might 
make important contributions in the 
classroom. Given this conflict, it is not 
surprising thai many potentially good 
teacher: find themselves unable to ac- 
climate to the constraints within the ed- 
ucational system. 

The tragedy here is that neither 
schools nor potentially outstanding 
teachers are frozen m value positions 



that arc hopelessly at odds. Certainly 
schools do not embrace rapid change as 
a high prionty value. 

On the other hand, schools are re- 
sponsive to societal pressures. Anyone 
who would look at programs in schools 
today and those of 20 years ago would 
find many differences. For example, 
consider changes in treatment of handi- 
capped youngsters, bilin jal children, 
and athletically talented females. 

Schools have changed more rapidly 
than their basic value orientation might 
suggest is possible. Similarly, though 
beginning teachers of high potential 
might espouse core values supporting 
free-wheeling perronal action and rapid 
change, it is possible that. :n practice, 
they might accept a more modest rate of 
innovation. 



Schools have changed more 
rapidly than their basic value 
orientation might suggest is 
possible. 



This seems especially probable under 
conditions where starting teachers 
would be provided with opportunities to 
participate in decision-making processes 
that mi^ht lead to eventual, if not im- 
mediate, changes of conditions in the 
schools. The work of ErlanJson and 
Pastor suggests that teachers of !iigh po- 
tential strongly prize opportunities to 
have substantive involvement in deci- 
sion making. 

The key here is that something needs 
to be done to introduce bright new 
teachers to the nature of the social sys- 
tem of the school in a formal and sys- 
tematic way. Ihey need to understand 
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how decisions are made and how they 
can influence decisions. 

Above all, it is critical that they not 
be made to feel that they are powerless 
puppets who must dance in response to 
strings pulled by others. Teachers who 



The key here is that something 
needs to be done to introduce 
bright new teachers to the 
nature of the social system of 
the school in a formal and sys- 
tematic way. 



feel they are part of tiie deri^ion-making 
process feel better about themselves. 
This attitude makes them more inclined 
to commit to education on a long-term 
basis and to feel more adequate as hu- 
man beings. 

Competing Roles Teachers Play 

In addition to being provided oppor< 
tunities to influence decisions, begin- 
ning teacherr need to understand that 
they will be required to balance many 
competing roles. Experienced teachers 
have worked out relationships among 
the many roles the> must play, but be- 
ginners may need help in this area. 

Gehrke (1982), in a report of a longi- 
tudinal study of beginning teachers* ad- 
justment to the profession, has noted 
th.-^r new teachers have difficulty in 
striking an appropriate balance between 
their role as classroom teachers and their 
role as spouses. Too much attention to 
one or the other can rec»ult in a feeling 
that responsibilities in one area aie not 
being attended to adequately. As a re- 
sult, beginning teachers often develop 
heavy feelings of guilt. 

fi6 



Traditionally, beginning teachers 
have been advised that any feelings of 
role-related stress may go away after 
they have survived the first year of 
teaching. But Gehrke*s studies reveal 
that role conflicts are a persistent feature 
of teaching, and all teachers must make 
some accommodations to them through- 
out their careers. 

Given this reality, it makes sense for 
administrators to develop a system for 
helping newcomers to teaching under- 
stand that they are not alone in their 
frustrations with balancing competing 
role obligations. Arrangements need to 
be made for newcomers to be exposed to 
insights from more experienced hands 
who have had to make many difficult 
role-balancing decisions through the 
years. 

Bridging the Gap from Student 
Teaching 

In addition to frustration as they at- 
tempt to balance competing role ob- 
ligations, many beginning teachers axe 
shocked at the abrupt transition from the 
supportive environment of student 
teaching to a real first-year teaching 
situation when visits from admin- 
istrators or other teachers may be few. 
Because of multiple demands on princi- 
pals' time, beginning teachers are not 
likely to have frequent visits from the 
principal. 

For a new teachci used to weekly 
visits and regular feedback from univer- 
sity supervisors and cooperating teach- 
ers, the absence of continued pro- 
fessional counsel can be distressing 
This is all the more true given the iso- 
lated nature of instructional practice in 
many secondary schools. Erlandson and 
Pastor have commented; 
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. . . Teaching is a lonely profession if 
regular contact with colleagues is the cn- 
tenon. Most schools are still structured in 
it way that makes the teacher the only 
adult in the classroom once the class be- 
gins and the door closes, (p. 7) 

Clearly, a program is needed to 
bridge the gap t tween student teaching 
and the Jenoands of the first year of teach- 
ing. Also needed are continued support 
in the instructional area and also a 
system to help the newcomer understand 
the general operational and social con- 
text of the individual school. Responses 
to these needs might well include expe- 
rienced teacher mentoring programs, in- 
service programs targeted specifically at 
new teacliers, and regularly scheduled 
meetings between new teachers and key 
administrators. 

Helping New Teachers Adapt 

In addition to problems beginning 
teachers tend to experience regardless of 
where they teach, other problems might 
be described as site-specific. For exam- 
ple, a given school may have a concept 
of good or appropriate instruction that 
varies greatly from what another school 
might view as good or appropriate in- 
struction. 

Given this |Ossibility, a person who 
might be regarded as doing a fine Job at 
one school might be seen as doing very 
poorly at another. To illustrate differ- 
ences in instructional expectations, let*s 
suppose there were three different 
schools. Each had one of the following 
orientations (adapted from Haberman, 
1982): 

1. Therapeutic/compensatory orienta- 
tion; 

2. Intellectual orientation 

3. Life-centered orientation. 



/. Therapeutic/Compensatory 
Orientation 

In uiis school, an assumption is made 
that youngsters have a certain handicap 
or a deficiency that stands in the way of 
mastery of content. Obif*ctives of learr- 
ing are clearly understood by all sta/f 
members. Diagnostic activity seeks to 
identify specific areas of weakness with 
respect to these objectives. Instruction 
consists of teacher prescription of direct 
instruction, of reading, of working with 
support equipment, and of other activi- 
ties designed to remediate these defi- 
ciencies. 



Clearly, a program is needed to 
f^ridge the gap between student 
teaching and the demands of the 
first jear of teaching. 



Teacher creativity exists only within 
constrained limits. The teacher can 
modify the program or the mode of de- 
livery for a given youngster, but the 
objectives are given. 

Flexibility and imaginatively dif- 
ferent instruction are not prized in this 
orientation. A teacher willing to accept 
the given program assumptions might 
flourish here. Another, unable to com- 
mit to these assumptions, might well be 
perceived as a mediocre teacher. 

2. Intellectual Orientation 

The purpose in this school is to pro- 
vide instruction tb^f encourages young- 
sters to pursue ideas. Higher-level 
thinking is prized. There is an enn;>hasis 
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on mastery of processes of learning 
rather than of specific, isolated pieces of 
information. Whether a given topic has 
practical value is not necessarily a mat- 
ter of great importance. The critical fea- 
ture of this orientation is the develop- 
ment of youngsters* capacity to think. 
The teacher who can produce such 
learners generally will receive high 
marks from administrators. On the other 
hand, a teacher oriented toward remedi- 
ating specific content deficiencies might 
not be so highly regarded here. 

3. Life-Centered Orientation 

The main objective of instruction in 
this school is to break down barriers t^at 
are thought to stand between the stud'^nt 
and the ''real world.** Teacher pn^ctices 
that involve youngsters in out-of-school 
experiences are favored. A teacher 
skilled at arranging field trips, intern- 
ships, and classroom teleconferences 
might receive high marks from admin- 
istrators. Evaluations based on this view 
of teaching might be much less positive 
in schools with either a therapeutic/ 
compensatory orientation or an in- 
tellectual orientation. 

Because schools vary in terms of their 
performance expectations of teachers, 
new teachers should be apprised of the 
orientation of the school to which they 
will be assigned. Expecting new teach- 
ers to do well without providing them 
with site-specific standards for ''good** 
or "effective** teaching is unrealistic. 

In addition to providing new teachers 
with information about the general ori- 
entation of the school program, it also 
makes sense for initial teaching as> 
signments to be carefully matched to 
teachers* major areas of preparation. 



More often than we might like to admit, 
new teachers have been assigned to 
teach courses for which they have had 
minimal preparation. Sometimes, too, 
pre^jures from politically influential, 
old-line staff members have resulted in 
newcomers being assigned to teach class 
sections filled with large numbers of un- 
responsive and difficult-to-manage 
youngsters. 

Anyone who has ever attempted to 
work out a scheduling matrix for a large 
school understaiKls that it is not always 
possible to proyide new teachers with an 
optimal array of classes. But, to the ex- 
tent possible, every effort should be 
made to assign them to classes where 
there will be a high potential for them to 
succeed. 

Beginning teachers are notoriously 
short on self-confidence. A good expe- 
rience during I. ^ iirst year or two in the 
profession can build a foundation for a 
solid commitment to teaching. A bad 
experience can set the stage for a hasty 
exit from education. 

A Pun for Action 

Concerns about inducting newcomers 
to the profession in a way that will pave 
the way for a long-term commitment to 
teaching include the issues here and 
others. While drawing attention to these 
issues is an important first step, defi- 
nitions of dimensions of the problem 
will not move it along toward resolu- 
tion. 

What is needed are concrete plans of 
action that arise out of careful con- 
sideration of these issues. These plans 
can iay out responses that might be ap- 
propriate for a given school or group of 
schools. The specific nature of action 
plans probably should vary from place 
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to place to reflect differences in local 
conditions. 

However, a number of common ques- 
tions might be considered by individual 
administrators who are interested in de- 
veloping a systematic set of procedures 
for encouraging talented newcomers to 
stay in teaching. 

Figure I includes a number of key 
issues and questions to prompt thinking 
about developing action plans. Certainly 
these questions are not intended to be 
definitive. They are provided to prompt 
thinking about the issues. If they do 
that, and if the thinking leads to de- 
velopment of action pirns that smooth 
newcomers' induction io the profession, 
then they will have served their intended 
purpose. 



Conclusion 

Many talented or potentially talented 
teachers leave the profession after just a 
year or two in the classroom. Though 
there are many reasons for their dis- 
affection, many of these individuals de- 
part because they have found it very 
difficult to adjust to their individual set- 
tings of practice. 

Administrators should respond to this 
situation by developing plans of action 
designed to respond to areas of concern 
typifying many new teachers. Properly 
conceived and implemented, such plans 
have potentia' to increase the probability 
that able new teachers will make long- 
term commitments to the profession. 



Figure 1 

Araas of Concam and Questions That Might Precede Deveiopntent of Action 
Plans Designed To Retain Services of Quality Beginning Teachers 

Area of Concern: 'Teachers' Participation in Decision Making 

1. What specffk: information is provkled to new teachers regarding how deasions are 
made about program, policy, and procedure changes? 

2. What spectfic infomtat'on is provided to new teachers regarding how teachers can 
influence ttie dedsiori making process? 

3. What opportunities are provided for new teachers to become invoh^ed quickly in 
sftuatkms where deoskKis ^re influenced by input from teachers? 

4. Who is charged with provkjing new teachers informatk)n in this category? What kind 
of accountability system is ther i to assure that such informatk>n in fact is conveyed? 
(Record keeping and so forth) 

Area of Concern: "Dealing with Rote Conflict" 

1. What specifk: procedures are in place to provide information and counseling to 
beginning teachers about dealing with conflk:ting roles they will play? 

2. Who is in charge of provkiing such inforniatk>n and counseiing? 

3. What mechanisms are there to assure that such informatk)n and counseling are 
made availed to each new teacher? Is there a record-keeping scheme that docu- 
ments instances when such assistance was provided? 
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Area of Concern: ''Student to Professional Teacher— Bridging the Gap** 

1. Does a designated administrator visit each new teacher's classroom three or 
times a year? Is the focus of such visits improvement of instruction? 

2. Is a "mentor teacher*' assigned to each beginning teacher to make numerous 
classroom observations and to provide non-j'idgmental feedt>ack about 1^ 
practices? Are such visits made at least once a month? 

3. Is a specific teacher charged with familiarizirig each new teacher wi^ 
agement chores associated with the teaching role? Is there an organized program 
for doing this, or is an experienced teacher simply told to see to it that "Mr. X and 
Ms, T understand how things are done here"? 

4. Are regular meetings scheduled at least once a month by building adnriinistrak^ 
provide psychological support listen tc a)ncerns. and provide cou^ 
teachers? 

5. Are there inserviceprogranrts specifically directed at first and second year teachers? 

6. VVhat rnechanisrns are available to assure that available instructional supp^ 
rials are shared with new teachers? 

7. To what extent are there systematic attempts to familiarize new teachers with the 
local community, particulariy areas from which youngsters in their classes come? 

8. VV'hat kinds of docunients or other accountability pro(^dures are in p^^ 
evkfence that issues raised in items "1** through "7" have been addressed? 

Area of Concern: *The School or Program's View of What Constitutes 'QuaKty* Instruc- 
tkxi" 

1. Has the school., department, or faculty thotjght through and committed to paper a 
descriptkxi of its genera! orientation with regard to the "proper** outcornes of instruc- 
tk>n? 

2. What procedures are in place to apprise new teachers of the nature of this orienta- 
tk>n? 

3. Is there a system for determining wheltier there is going to be a 'lit" betwee*: the 
orientatkxi of a beginning teacher and the orientatk)n of the school or progra-n in 
whk:h he or she win be expe;ted to teach? 

4. What kinds of accountability procedures are there to assure that responses are 
being made to Issues addressed in items "1** through "3?** 

Area of Concern: "lnstructk)nal Assignments of Beginning Teachers'* 

1. Are beginning teachers consistently assigned to teach classes in sut)iects they are 
prepared to teach? 

2. Are beginning teachers assisted to teach students whojn general, are regarded 1^ 
least as easy to work with as those typifying the total populatk>n of students served 
by the department? 

3. Is every effort made to asstre that beginning teachers are assigned to situatkns 
where they wiH have reasonable prospects to succeed? 

4. What evMence Is available to document Kinds of teaching assignments routinely 
given to beginning teachers? 
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Teacher Performance 
Evaluation — ^What Are the Key 
Elements? 



A well-planned and carefully implemented system for teacher 
evaluation can have a far-reaching impact on teacher effec- 
tiveness, says this writer, who reviews the elements of such a 
system. 



By Richard Larson 



1 HE MAJOR RESPONSIBILITY of SChOOl 

administrators is to make judgments re- 
garding the quality of school programs 
and the effectiveness of staff nnembers. 
In fact, most administrators agree that 
evaluating teacher performance is the 
most important function of principals. 

Most administrators would also agree 
that improvements in performance 
evaluation are long overdue. A system 
should be developed that incorporates 
the knowledge of human motivation and 
needs and is consistent with the concept 
of leader effectiveness. More specif- 
ically, such a system would: 



Richard Larson i.s supenntendenL Inde- 
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1. Enhance work and make it a more 
need-fulfilling experience; 

2. Demonstrate to teachers that their 
ideas and contributions are valued 
and needed; 

3. Provide guidance so that teachers 
can grow and develop, and become 
more competent and effective; and 

4. Expand teachers* sense of freedom 
and self-determination through in- 
volvement in improving their own 
performance.' 

Why Evaluate Teaching 

PFjIFORMANCI-'' 

Teachers* job performance improves 
when they know they will b»z observed 



I Thomas Gordon, Leader Effectiveness Train- 
ineiDiinr,:arc Pa Wvdrn Bookf. 1977), p 240. 
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by a competent supervisor who is inter- 
ested and capable of helping them be- 
come more effective and efficient. 
However, there are other equally impor- 
tant reasons for evaluating teacher per- 
fonnance. 

Evaluation has been shown to im- 
prove student learning. Iowa State Uni- 
versity, working in conjunction with the 
West Des Moines, Iowa, School District 



Most administrators would also 
agree that improvements in per- 
formance evaluation are long 
overdue. 



developed and implemented a teacher 
performance evaluation system. Twen- 
ty-six teachers were involved in an ex- 
periment associating teacher perfor- 
mance with student achievement in 
mathematics. It was found that busi- 
nesslike, task-oriented teachers who 
were well-organized and had high ex- 
pectations achieved the greatest gains. 
In a community where 9 or 10 months o^ 
academic growth in 9 months' time is 
expected on the Iowa Test of Basic 
Skills f the 26 classes averaged a gain of 
22 months overall.^ 

Second, research suggests that the in- 
troduction of a formal teacher evalu- 
ation system into a sch x)l district where 
none had previously existed has an im- 
pact on staff morale.^ It is assumed that 



2 Richard Manatt* K. L. Palmer* and E Hid- 
kbaugh, '^Evaluating Teacher Perfonnance with 
Improved Racing Scales/* NASSP BuUftm. Sep- 
tember 1976, p2l. 

3. Wilham Carey, Documenting Teacher Dts- 
miiM/CSalcm, Oreg.: Options Press, 1981), p 1 1 



It was found that businesslike, 
task-oriented teachers who were 
well-organized and had high ex- 
pectations achieved the greatest 
gains. 



this is the case, because most teachers 
are already doing wc!l but the supervisor 
or principal is failing to sufficiently 
compliment them. In addition, teachers 
who demonstrate questionable perfor- 
mance or consistently fall below mini- 
mal standards of perfonnance are being 
dealt with in an open, fair, consistent 
manner emphasizing rehabiHitation 
when appropriate. Further, decisions are 
made to terminate contracts or counsel 
ineffective teachers into occupations 
that are more consistent with their inter- 
ests and capabilities. 

Third, managers and administrators 
who make greater use of procedures to 
evaluate the performance of their em- 
ployees are more often rated as the most 
effective. It is even more important in 
terms of group productivity and morale 
to know exactly how well the group or 
ind'vidual is doing, even when the 
ev aluation is not high. Employees seem 
to prefer to know how a supervisor as- 
sesses their perfonnance rather than to 
be uncertain.^ 

Fourth, district goals are more likely 
to be achieved when they are related to 
the performance evaluation system. 
Teachers and admmistrators become 
more committed to accomplishing 



4 George Beal, Joe Bohlen, and Neil Rau- 
f!ahaugh Leadership and Oynamtcs Group Actwn 
(Ames, Iowa. Iowa State University Press, l%2), 
p 120 
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school goals wi^en they know that a 
judgment of successful performance 
will be correlated at least partially with 
their contribution to improving the 
school district. 

How To Develop a Teacher 
Evaluation System 

The development of a teacher per- 
Tormance evaluation system should be a 
cooperative effort involving teachers, 
administrators, and school board mem- 
bers. Cooperation is necessary for the 
following reasons: 

1. So that educational standards and 
community expectations can be es- 
tablished; 

2. When teachers are involved they are 
more committed to the procedures, 
know what is expected, and what 
will be evaluated; 

3. The teachers' union, especially the 
leadership, will be less likely to chal- 
lenge a termination and will support 
the concept of helping teachers to 
improve performance through evalu- 
ation; 



Employees seem to prefer to 
know how a supervisor u esses 
thei/ performance rather than to 
be uncertain. 



4. School board members as well as 
community members will be more 
knowledgeable about the purpose 
and process of evaluation and will 
provide the necessary' :.upport for 
administrators to effectively im- 
plement the evaluation system; and 



S. Principals will operate more con- 
fidently, understanding that the 
evaluation system has the support of 
all parties concerned, especially the 
teaching staff. 

What Should an Evaluation System 
Include? 

Philosophy. A philosophy is simply a 
statement of beliefs or principles thai 
establishes the foundation of the evalu- 
ation system. Philosophy statements 



An evaluation strategy should 
he designed to protect a teacher 
from unjust criticism as well as 
to provide specific information 
to the teacher whose work is un* 
satisfactory, so that the teacher 
may have adequate opportunity 
for improvement. 



may vary depending upon the needs, 
expectations, and long-range goals of 
tlie school district. Generally speaking, 
it should contain an assertion that the 
primary purpose of evaluation is to im- 
prove teaching performance. 

In addition, evaluation procedures 
should be conducted in an open, honest 
manner. The individuality of each staff 
member should be respected. It is im- 
portant to recognize that the same teach- 
ing methods, procedures, and instnic- 
tional materials will not be equally 
effective for all teachers or all students. 
Finally, it is desirable to indicate that 
the community has a right to expect 
teaching performance to be evaluated, 
monitored, and improved. 
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Objectives. A statement of objectives 
includes the aims of the evaluation sys- 
tem and should be directly related to the 
philosophy. An evaluation strategy 
should be designed to protect a teacher 
from unjust criticism as well as to pro- 
vide specific information to the teacher 
whose work is unsatisfactory, so that the 
teacher may have adequate opportunity 
for improvement. Most importantly, it 
must provide a fair and systematic 
method of identifying the teacher who is 
unable or unwilling to meet minimal 
district standards and who must be dis- 
missed. 

Responsibility for Evaluation. The 
principal has the primary responsibility 
for evaluating the teaching staff. De- 
partment heads, curriculum specialists, 
and other supervisors may, however, of- 
fer input, especially if another opinion is 
considered desirable in a possible termi- 
nation case. Board members should not 
become involved in the formal evalu- 
aticHi procedure, but rather should rely 
upon rhe recommendations of their ad- 
ministrators. 

The teacher should have an oppor- 
tunity for self-evaluation, using the 
same criteria as the principal. Teachers 
frequently possess the insight not only 
to assess themselves realistically but 
also to take steps toward improvement. 

Teachers should be encouraged to 
have their students evaluate them. In 
fact, research shows that the most valid 
and reliable opinions regarding teacher 
performance are solicited from students. 
However, the teacher should retain tne 
right to decide whether or not to share 
results of the student evaluation with the 
principal. 

Procedures of Evaluation. Each 
member of the teaching staff can be 



placed in one of three tracks for pur- 
poses of evaluation: Track I — proba- 
tionary, Track II — professional de- 
velopment, and Track III — intensive 
assistance. Probationary teachers who 
either have no prior teaching experience 
or are new to the district, remain in 
Track I for a period of two years, and 
are formally evaluated a minimum of 
three times each year. At the end of the 
probationary period. Track I teachers 
are moved to the professional develop- 
ment track if their performance is satis- 
factory, or their contract is terminated if 
they fail to meet minimal performance 
standards. 



Teachers should be encouraged 
to have their students evaluate 
them. In fatty research shows 
that the most valid and reliable 
opinions regarding teacher per- 
formance are solicited from stu* 
dents. 



Track II teachers are employed by the 
district more than two years, and their 
performance is generally considered 
satisfactory by the (principal. Evaluation 
is directed toward providing suggestions 
and recommendations as a means of im- 
proving performance. Professional de- 
velopment track teachers are evaluated 
at least once every three years, or more 
often as deemed necessary by the prin- 
cipal. State law or provisions of the 
master contract with the teachers' asso- 
ciation or union may dictate the pro- 
cedure to be followed in evaluating 
teaching performance. 

The performance of teachers in the 
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intensive assistance track does not meet 
district standards, and needs immediate 
action to bring about improvement. 
Track III teachers are formally evalu- 
ated at least three times each year during 
a time specified by the principal — 
usually from one to two years. If satis- 
factory improvement is not noted during 
this period of time, action is initiated to 
terminate the contract. 

Every reasonable effort is made to 
help such teachers raise their level of 
performance to conform to district stan* 
dards. SpeciHc areas of weakness or 
concern are outlined in writing, and a 
plan for improvement is developed! in 
cooperation with the teacher. If there is 
sufficient improvement in performance 
a Track III teacher is moved to the pro- 
fessional development category. 

Evaluation Criteria. Evaluation cri- 
teria, or performance standards, are de- 
veloped by reaching a consensus among 
teachers, administrators, and board 
members as to what constitutes a good 
teacher or effective teaching. The deO- 
nition of criteria must be specific, un- 
derstandable, and complete. 

The criteria should be developed in a 
manner that ensures the validity and re- 
liability of the evaluation instrument. 
Validity refers to the extent to which the 
evaluation process measures that which 
it is intended to measure. 

Reliability is a measure of the de- 
pendability of the evaluation system. 
Th^re should be a conce^^ effort to 
deHne the performance criteria or stan- 
dards With as much precision as possible 
so that not only will the teacher under- 
stand what is expected, but the evaluator 
will have exactly the same expectation. 

A reconinieniied format for develop- 
ing reliable evaluation criteria is to state 



in written form teaching behavior that is 
considered satisfactory, that which 
needs improvement, and that which is 
unsatisfactory. An example follows: 

• Maintains Class Control and Rapport 
with Pupils 

Satisfactory -Teacher deals effectively 
with students in a maner which is 
honest, friendly, and nonthreatening, 
while showing a sincere interest in 
individual student concerns. 

Needs Improvement -Teacher usually 
has effective control of students, but 
may become defensive or intolerant 
when students fail to perform as de- 
sired. 

U nsatisfactory -Teacher has problems 
maintaining 'ontrol or achieves it 
through inapproprizte methods, dis- 
regarding the feelings, ideas, and 
concerns of students. 

Classroom Observation Procedures, 
Approaching the observation of class- 
room activities trom a positive and con- 
structive standpoint is sometimes called 
clinical supervision. It requires a teacher 
and principal to agree, prior to every 
classroom observation, as to what is to 
be accomplished in a lesson and how 
such accomplis^ricnt is to be measured. 

The lesson is observed and a follow- 
up conference is held to determine 
whether the objectives of the lesson 
were met. In the pre-confertnce the 
teacher communicates to the principal 
the lesson objectives, teaching and 
learning activities, and how the teacher 
will evaluate student achievement. This 
exercise helps the principal help the 
teacher clarify objectives and teaching 
methods. 

Frequently, objective^ are stated as 
materials to be covered rather than be- 
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havior «t!!dents will displity at the con- 
clusion of the lesson. The pre- 
conference meeting helps the principal 
provide more useful service to the 
teacher by observing and reporting areas 
of concern, or activities of greatest im- 
portance to the teacher. 

Following the classroom observation, 
the piincipal and teacher are involved in 
a post-conference. The prin.;jy purpose 
of this meeting is to determine what can 
be done to improve teaching and learn- 
ing and what resources are available to 
the teacher. The principal and teacher 
cooperatively develop an instructional 
improvement plan, designating respon- 
sibility for what is going to be done, 
who is going to do it, and when it is to 
be accomplished. 

Job Improvement Targets. The job 
improvement target is separate and dis- 
tinct from the classroom observation 
component, since the job target con- 
siders the total performance of the 
teacher in and out of the classroom dur- 
ing a period of time, and includes mul- 
tiple classroom observations. 

The purposes of the job target in- 
clude: 

• Helping teacher^ to develop a plan for 
professional, personal, and/or in- 
structional improvement; 

• Assisting teachers in overcoming a 
weakness and improving perfor- 
mance to meet district standards; 

a Demonstrating that the school district 
has made a reasonable documented 
effort to assist the teacher in improv- 
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ing performance prior to initiating 
dismissal proceedings; and 
a Providing a means for the school dis- 
trict to achieve organizational goals 
compatible with individual teacher 
goals. 

A job target worksheet can be used by 
the teacher to specify a general goal or 
statement of intention A job target is 
simply a statement or objective to help 
in achieving the goal. The worksheet 
should provide an outline of how the job 
target is to be accomplished, including 
the methods, activities, and materials. It 
should be noted that while professional 
development track teacuers are evalu- 
ated formally only every three years, 
these teachers are evaluated yearly on 
their job targets. 

Conclusion 

Teacher evaluation that is well- 
planned and clearly understood can be a 
tremendous asset in upgrading district 
teaching performance. An evaluation 
system that is unilaterally determined, 
poorly planned, inadequately com- 
municated, or not clearly understood 
can destroy morale and have a negative 
effect on teaching performance. 

The teacher evaluation system should 
be reviewed annually jy teachers and 
administrators to determine if any 
changes, additions, or deletions are re- 
quired for improvement. The plan for 
evaluating teachers should have con- 
tinuing support by all parties concerned 
for maximum effectiveness. 
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Bilildiiig an Ef feetive Staff 
Development Program: 
A Prineipal's Cheekllst 



_ Thi% writer pro- 
vitle^ a workable 
eheeklifil princi- 
pals eait use to 
sess builtlitii^ level 
staff cleveloptueiit 
proi^ratnint^. 



Joseph F. Rogus 

In this time of limited teacher 
turnover and increased pressure for 
accountability, the need for staff de- 
velopment efforts is greater tnan ever. 
Unfortunately, the principal can rarely 
look to personal history or to district 
practice for help in carrying out this re- 
sponsibility. 

On the brighter side, research con- 
ducted during the last decade has 
yielded useful data as well as numerous 
examples of programs that have made 
positive differences in staff behavior. A 
solid response can now be given to the 
question, *What makes for an effective 
staff development program?" 

The checklist presented here was de- 
veloped in light of that research Before 
presenting the checklist, however, a 
clarification of the concepts "staff de- 
velopment" and "inservice" is neces- 
sary. 

Staff Development and Inservice 
Defined 



Within the literature, some authors 
make a clear distinction between the two 
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terms; others use them interchangeably. 
For purposes of this article a distinction 
is made. Staff development is deflned as 
all activities carried out by the district or 
school to promote staff growth and re- 
newal. Staff development activities 
have personal, role, and institutional 
dimensions (Bishop, 1976). 

Development activities can be infor- 
mal or formal. Informal activities are 
those day-to-day functions which have 
developmental effects upon staff. These 
activities include: implementation of 
district personnel policies; admin- 
istration of the personnel evaluation 
program; involvement of staff in pro- 
gram planning; and day-to-day staff 
interactions. In one sense, informal ac- 
tivities constitute the most important 
dimension of staff development pro- 
graming: They shape the perspective 
brought by staff members to fonnal pro- 
gram efforts. 

Formal activities are planned program 
efforts that are personalized to the 
growth needs of individual staff mem- 
bers. They encompass a broad range of 
activities including conferences, school 
observation, curriculum committee in- 
volvement, consultation with peers, and 
inservice participation. 

In essence, "staff development" is 
an umbrella concept with ''inservice'' a 
subset. Inservice is defined as one or a 
series of planned instructional programs 
made available to a specified group(s) of 
professional staff members for purposes 
of promoting participant growth and in- 
creased job competence. While in- 
service is not synonymous with staff de- 
velopment, it is an important 
sub-dimension of the concept. 



The Checklist 



The stages of the formal staff de- 
velopment planning process are: com- 
mitment, needs assessment, diagnosis, 
development, implementation, and 
evaluation. 

Checklist items are presented in Fig- 
ure 1 under each of these categories, as 
well as under ''informal processes." 
While checklist items are presented in a 
logical orJer, we know that the world 
seldom functions in log'cally ordered 
ways. Readeis are thus urged to enter 
the checklist a^ any point. It would be 
appropriate to begin, for example, with 
"Implementation and Evaluation'* 
rather than "Commitment." All items 
should be reviewed, however, regard- 
less of point of entry. 

The checklist is easy to use. Read 
each item with your present staff de- 
velopment program in mind. Check 
"yes" or "no" for each item as appro- 
priate. 

Review those items which elicit a 
negative response. Determine what 
might be done to strengthen behavior on 
each. Put a plan in writing for yourself. 
Carry out the plan. 

In two months, survey yourself again, 
and repeat the self-assessment cycle. 

Checklist Rationale: Formal 
Activities 



Commitment 

The first ingredient of an effective 
staff development program is com- 
mitni<.nt. Meaningful commitment takes 
the form both a policy statement and 
resource provision. 
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Figure 1 
Staff Development Programing 
Principal s Checklist 



In the space provided after each item, check " Yes" or "No" as appropnate 



I. Fonnal Proctstes Yet 

A. Commitment 

1- »s «» statement of commitment to the importance of staff development 

includerl in the school's policy statements'^ 

2. Are financttil resources committed to staff development programing*? 

3 Do I regularly demonstrate commitment to assist staff members in 

their personal-professional growth*? 

4 Do I have a staff development planning committee for the building'? 

5. Is the planning committee representative of the faculty members'? 

B. Netd» Assessment Diagnosis 

1 . Are goals for ^ iff development program established*? 

2 Are progr? gr*- disseminated to faculty*? 

3 Is provis' ^ - ' ' ' gathenng needs assessment data from 

a. teac 

b admi. st«'at e staff 

c. central onice staff 

d other data souices, e g , student plan, achievement data, attitude 

inventones. etc 

4. Are program objectives determined from the data collected'? 

5. Are program objectives achievable given *he limited resources avail- 
able'? 

6 Do program objectives reflect the range of difference among depart- 
ments and individuals'? 

C. Development 

1 Are planned learning activities congruent with objectives selected'? 

(See Figure 2 ) 

2 Within planned program activities, are the principles of "adult learn- 
ing" honored*? 

3. If consultants are to be involved m program delivery, is the way they 

are used defensible'? 

4. If an inservice program is to be part of the planned activities, are the 
pnnciples of effective inservice followed*^ 

D. Implementation and Evaluation 

1 . Can the plan be carnoa out as conceived'? 

2. /s the plan being earned out as conceived'? 

3 Where changes in the initial plans are necessary, is the substance of 

the plan maintained'? 

4 Are evaluation mechanisms keyed to the objectives established'? 

II. Infonnal Processes 

A. Day-to-Day Interactions 

1 . Do I consciously interact positively each day with as many individual 
faculty members as I can? 

2. Do I reinforce staff for work effeaiveiy done'? 

3 Do I go out of my way to assist staff in pursuing their own pro- 
fessional growth*? 
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B. Administrative Involvements Yes No 

1. Do I involve staff in program-reiated decisions'' 

2. Do I detegate authonty along with responsibility^ 

3. Do t carry out the personnel evaluation program from a staff de- 
velopment perspective'' 

C. Modeling 

1 Do I read and share my enthusiasm for ideas with staff 

2 Am I actively pursuing my own professional growth*? 



The policy commitment is relatively 
simple to make; the provision of re- 
sources may be impossible. However, 
we do get vhat we pay for, and the 
present negative image of staff de- 
velopment reflects a fair return on past 
investments. In today's economy dra- 
matic changes in budgeting patterns are 
obviously impossible, but even small 
steps can have symbolic power. Simply 
establishing a separate budget line for 
staff development and putting just a few 
hundred dollars in that line would be a 
useful starter step in many schools. 

Commitment to comprehensive plan- 
ning is another essential. This implies 
involving a cross-section of faculty, in- 
cluding teacher organization represen- 
tatives, in the planning process. Unless 
staff members **own'' the staff de- 
velopment commitment, it will go no- 
place. 

Needs Assessment and Diagnosis 

A unified plan of action is an essen- 
tial. Without a unified plan, develop- 
ment activities are disjointed and pro- 
grams are without power. [)eveloping 
program goal statements can be an 
effective starting point toward develop- 
ing a comprehensive plan. 

Goals have the advantage of being 
'^worthy'' and focusing energy; and fo- 
cus is important. The following set of 
staff development program goals can 
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constitute the basis for dialog in the 
planning committee: 

1 . To establish and carry out a plan for 
strengthening personal -professional 
performance 

2. To demonstrate increased com- 
petence with selected teaching skills 

3. To develop/refine curricular pro- 
grams to improve student learning. 

4. To develop the knowledge and skills 
essential to implementing newly 
adopted programs. 

5 To develop increased problem solv- 
ing and communication skills while 
addressing organizational problems 

6. To carry out action-research on im- 
portant teaching leaming problems. 

Agreed-upon goal statements can 
serve as the source for building the 
needs assessment that must follow. A 
needs assessment is simply a process for 
gathering data from which specific pro- 
gram objectives can be generated. 

Data collection procedures can be de- 
rived logically from the established 
goals. If ''to demonstrate increased 
competence with selected teaching 
skills" IS a goal selected for focus, for 
example, a means for identifymg which 
skills should be focused upon must be 
developed. 

Asking staff what they need through 
questionnaire or interview is a most 
common approach to data gathering. 
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While the procedure is quite defensible, 
it is also insufficient. Self-perceptual 
data frequently yield statements of 
*'want$** rather than *'needs/* It is bet- 
ter to gather data from several sources, 
including outside observers and admin- 
istrative staff, and combine that data 
with self-perceptual data obtained ^rom 
staff men^bers. 

Once needs assessment data are col- 
lected and analyzed, program object'-^es 
can be set. Program objectives provide 
direction to the form and content de- 
cisions to be made later. The statements 
of objectives should be made in measur- 
able or assessible form. 

It is unlikely in a building of sub- 
stantial size that one set of objectives 
can be generated that is appropriate for 
all staff members. If new materials are 
being used in social studies, for exam- 
ple, and/or if home economics staff 
members are experiencing difficulty 
with classroom management, and/or if 
industrial arts teachers are having diffi- 
culty with incorporating the teaching of 
reading in their program, staff develop- 
ment objectives would be different for 
each group. Different goals and objec- 
tives for different staff segments is 
likely to be the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. 

Development 

Once objectives are set, specific pro- 
gram activities can be planned. Figure 2 
contains development steps appropriate 
in planning for outcomes under different 
goal categories. The figure shows an 
example of a commonly identt ed 
building need within the goal category, 
steps to address that or similar needs, 
and cautions worthy of note with respect 
to implementation. 



The thread to be honored in planning 
for any of the different program options 
identified is that of honoring the needs 
of the adult learner. Irrespective of pro- 
gram form, it is important to note that 
''teaming by doing** is most effective in 
working with adults particularly when 
provision is made lor participants to: 
select the conditions for learning; ad- 
dress immediate practical problems; de- 
velop their own principles; and try out 
their principles in the work setting. 

In addition, adults prefer to learn in 
situations where social interactions take 
place. This implies value in planning for 
inservice programs, where such are ap- 
propriate, to take place in the normal 
work setting. 

It is also important in planning to 
consider if and how outside consultants 
might be helpful. Outside consultants 
can be helpful as stimulators, teachers, 
and linking agents. Each function, how- 
ever, brings with it certain cautions. 

If a consultant is brought in to stimu- 
late staff, participants must understand 
why the address is being given, how the 
contents fit into the larger picture, and 
what kinds of follow-up activities wilS 
be carried out. If the consultant's func- 
tion is .o teach toward a clear set of 
outcomes and assist staff through class- 
room implementation, participants must 
be involved in the planning process, at 
least to the extent of electing to par- 
ticipate. If the consultant is to serve a 
linking function, it is important to check 
that the consultant ''owns** the organ- 
ization*s outcomes, is respected by 
staff, and is committed to remain as part 
of the process undl staff no longer sees 
need for his or her presence. 

When inservice is an essential part of 
the staff development activity, the prin- 
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Figure 2 

Development Steps and Cautions 



Needs assessment 
data indicate the fd- 
lowing goal(s) is/are 
appropriate: 



Once the goal(s) is/are trans- 
lated to the level of objective(s), 
the following steps should be 
followed: 



In implementing, the 
foltowing cautions 
should be heeded: 



1. To develop and 
cany out a plan for 
strengthening personal- 
professional perfor- 
mance. 



Example: Teacher A, a social 
studies teacher, would like to 
develop a new course in an- 
thropok)gy; Teacher 6, a math- 
ematics teacher, would like to 
learn and practice teacher effec- 
tiveness training skills. 

Steps: 

a. assist staff in carrying out a 
personal needs assessment. 

b. help individual staff in setting 
personal objectives. 

c. help staff kJentify the time, 
space, resources, and learn- 
ing vehicle (as appropriate) 
for achieving the objective. 

d. identify the type of heip 
needed to achieve the out- 
come. 

e. identify assistance that can 
be provided. 

f. agree on a means of monitor- 
ing progress. 

g. agree on means for as- 
sessing effectiveness. 



In implementing the 
personal-devek>pment 
model, full par- 
ticipation by eligible 
staff is initially un- 
likely. 



2. To devek>p in- 
creased competence 
with selected teaching 
sklils. 



Example: Teachers in tho 
science department need as- 
sistance with higher level ques- 
tioning skills; guidance staff 
woukl like assistance in coun- 
seling on drug related problems. 
Steps: 

a. help staff develop specific 
objectives. 

b. help staff devek)p pianned 
leaming activities to achieve 
ot)jectives. 

c. if objectives are focused on 
behavKK change: 



1. Practice sessions 
require time. An in- 
service day will be in- 
sufficient. A flexible 
schedule alk)wing for 
k)ng and short ses- 
sk>ns may be neces- 
sary. 

2. Identifying training 
personnel who are 
credible and who will 
serve staff for the 
long term is difficuK. 

3. Some staff will be 
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3. To develop pro- 
grams to improve stu- 
dent teaming. 



• check that partiapants 
will heve opportunity to 
practice behavior. 

• check that staff will have 
"coaching" assistance later 
duhng impL ^^entation. 

assist as necessary to 
ensure that all participants 
oic kfiuwieuyedbfe Of ine 
plan. 

check ttiat evaluation plans 
are keyed to program objec- 
tives. 



threatened by in- 
service and may want 
to drop out. 



Example: A committee has been 
established to evaluate the 
mathenriatics curriculum and 
make recommendatk>ns for new 
adoptions; home economics 
teachers plan to develop a new 
"chikj care" curriculum. 
Steps. 

a. provkie staff an opportunity 
to refine their curriculum de- 
velopment skills. 

b. assuming staff have a solid 
knowlege base, provide time 
for them to work. 

c. monitor progress. 

d. eruxxjrage trial use of mate- 
nals while they're being de- 
vek)ped or reviewed. 



t . Involve all staff 
who will partk:ipate in 
implementatkMi. 
2. Take steps to en- 
sure staff members 
have a strong knowl- 
edge base before 
they get involved in 
program devek>pment 
or revnew. 



4. To devek)p ttie 
knowledge and skills 
essential to implement- 
ing new adoptions 



Example: A new scier)ce senes 
has been adopted: a new text 
has been adopted for first-year 
English. 

Steps: See steps followed for 
"selected teaching skills" (goal 
2). 



1. Implementation 
requires the same 
careful planning as 
devek>pment. Don't 
leave effective im- 
plenrtentation to 
chance. 

2. While adjustment 
to a new adoption is 
taking place, minimize 
additk)nal teacher 
tasks so ttiey might 
focus on effective im* 
plenr)entatkm. 



5. To devek)p in- 
creased problem solv- 
ing and communica- 



Example: Lack of prrent in- 
volvement is of concern to all 
staff. 



1. The organizatk)nal 
devek)pment ap- 
proach is most com- 
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tkKis skills while ad- 
dressing an organ* 
izalional problenn(s). 



Steps: 

a. clarify problem and set goals. 

b. anah^e forces that prevent 
problem resolution. 

c. set phohties on constraining 
forces to be addressed. 

d. nnake plans for actKX). 

f. evaluate effects of action 
taken. 



plex. Be sure staff 
memoers urxjerstand 
the process an6 want 
to partk:tpate before 
getting underway. 

2. Organizatk)nal inv 
provement ornnmrn' 
ing is very time con- 
suming. All must be 
committed to givirig 
time willingly. 

3. For the approach 
to be effective, staff 
must not "see" the 
problems; they must 
value working 
together, recognize 
interdependence, and 
support the expres- 
skNi of difference in 
opinkKis, values, and 
feelings. 

4. Staff must "own" 
the problem if resolu- 
tkx) efforts are to be 
effective. 



6. To carry out actk>n 
research on important 
teaching-learning prol> 
iems. 



Example: Several teachers are 
concerned that the demanding 
subjects such as physk:s an6 
chemistry are being avokied in 
droves. They want to find out 
why. 
Steps: 

a. help staff clearly state prob- 
lems. 

b. ask university or system re- 
search staff to assist in re- 
fining the problem staten^ent. 
the research design, and 
plans for data analysis and 
reporting. 

c. put together a plan. 

d. carry out the plan. 



1. Our history of in- 
quiring on cor .plex 
questk>ns is weak, 
Univeisity relation- 
ships are similarly 
weak. Both have to 
be addressed. Neither 
is an easy task but 
both are addressat>le. 

2. It is important to 
reinforce inquiry ac- 
tivity of any sort. The 
lack of reinforcement 
may be one reason it 
IS so sparse. 



ciples of effective instruction must be 
honored. One point with respect to pro- 
gram planning is particularly worthy of 
emphasis: Where the purpose of the in- 
service program is to affect change in 



staff behavior, participants must have 
the opportunity to practice the desired 
behaviors in a protective, caring setting; 
furthermore they must receive **coach- 
ing** assistance at the point of imple- 
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mentation if the changes are to be more 
than superficial and passing (Joyce and 
Showers, 1980). 

implementation and Evaluation 

The cey steps to effective program 
implementation and evaluation are 
stated in the checklist. Carrying them 
out is the problem. Implementation calls 
for taking steps to ensure that planned 
program steps can and are being earned 
out. 

Effective evaluation implies con- 
tinuous examination of whether the re- 
sources for the program are sufficient, if 
plans are being carried out, and whether 
the desired outcomes are achieved. Fix- 
ing responsibility for evaluation and 
providing helping assistance as neces- 
sary are the principal's primary respon- 
sibilities during these stages. 

The Stair Development Checklist: 
Informal Activities 



As noted earlier, informal activities 
are of paranrKNint importance to staff de- 
velopment program effectiveness, as 
they shape the predispositions of staff 
toward formal program efforts. There 
are three basic components of the prin- 
cipal* s informal operation that have 
powerful staff development im- 
plications: day-to-day staff interactions; 
involvement of staff in program de- 
cision making; and personal modeling. 

Daily interactions with staff members 
that say **You are an important and a 
valued professional,** can do much to 
create a positive staff predisposition 
toward formal programing. The power 
of modeling also cannot be under- 



estimated. If professional development 
is to be viewed as impoitant to staff, 
they must observe the principal as staff 
development personified," one who is 
committed to and involved in personal- 
professional development activity. 

Finally, the principaFs commitment 
to help others grow takes form each day 
through the manner in which such ad- 
ministrative matters as program-related 
decision making, delegation of author- 
ity, classroom observation, and evalu- 
ation conferences are carried out. If, 
through these activities, staff members 
perceive themselves as valued, growing 
professionals, the formal program has a 
good chance of making positive impact. 

Conclusion 



Staff development is first and fore- 
most a state of mind, a commitment to 
the growth of others. It takes many 
forms, and effective programing re- 
quires careful vigilance. Just as per- 
sonalized programing is appropriate for 
students, it is essential for staff. The 
modeling effects of differentiated efforts 
can by themselves be enormous. 

Staff development programing is a 
complex and demanding venture, and 
will be effective only if it holds top pri- 
ority with the principal. 
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4. The Principal as tlie 
instructional Leader 



XJntil the latter part of the eighteenth century thc^ one-room schoolhouse was the 
predominant model for schooling in this country. However, as schools became 
larger the need for someone to organize and coordinate the instructional prog"^ 
grew accordingly. In instances where there was a need for more than one teacher, a 
common practice was to designate a **head teacher" oi ''principal teacher." This 
head teacher assumed responsibility for ' determining the time of opening and 
closing the school, scheduling classes, securing supplies and equipment, taking care 
of and managing the building and communicating with parents and patrons" (An- 
denion and Van Dyke, 1%3). All these duties were performed in addition to 
teaching a full or nearly fuM class schedule. 

Today's principal is a direct descendant of the old head teacher concept. As such, 
the principal has continued to enjoy a birthright as titular head of the instructional 
program. However, the modem principal has not maintained the same intimate 
relationship with the instructional program. 

With so many demands on their time and talents, a special effort will be required 
of principals who wish to earn the status of ''instructional leader." The rewards 
yAW be well worth the efforts, however, if we can believe one of the single most 
consistent and striking results of effective schools research: Effective schools have 
principals who are instructional leaders. 

What will the curriculum look like in the year 2000? If our society is to survive 
and prosper, Larson suggests we must be futuristic in our thinking and plan a 
curriculum that will anticipate world crises and prepare students to meet the chal- 
lenges of the next century. Against a backdrop of some of the more striking 
predictions made by futurists, Larson describes some of the major c jncepts and 
trends likely to affect th^. secondary school curriculum of the future. 

In his article, Cawelti expresses grave concern about fragmentation of the 
secondary school curriculum in America. Too many electives, coupled with a 
blurred perception of what should comprise a basic curriculum for all students, have 
led to an ineffective "patchwork" curriculum in most schools. Cawelti defines 
general education as "those common learnings deemed essential for all students to 
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function well in a free society/' He urges principals to take a leadership role in 
designing and implementing a cohesive and integrated general education program 
for students, and suggests how this might be accomplished. 

Most principals were not selected for the principalship because of instructional 
expertise; they were selected in spite of it. For this reason, many principals have 
been reluctant and unprepared to exercise leadership in the critical processes of 
curriculum development and instructional improvement. Littrell and Bailey offer a 
''practical" eight-step approach to bring about curriculum change. 

Duke uses a summary of the effective schools/effective instruction research as a 
backdrop to describe how the ro!e of the principal as an instmctional leader can be 
enhanced. He describes six leadership functions including: staff development, 
instructional support, resource acquisition and allocation, quality control, coordi- 
nation, and troubleshooting as the essence of the effective principal. The article 
concludes with key questions designed to identify the effective principal. 

Time is required to teach the curriculum and time, or the lack thereof, is the 
subject addressed by Rossmiller. He graphically describes how the 1 ,080 hours 
presumably available for instruction during a typical school year are whittled down 
to a mere 364 hours, due to a number of intervening variables. Rossmiller concludes 
by encouraging school leaders to strive for more effective use of the school day by 
reducing the amount of time lost or diverted to noninstructional activities and by 
sensitizing teachers to the effective use of time. 

In the fmal article of this section, Weller aiul Wolfe provide a model to enable 
principals to help teachers develop computer skills. "As the instructional leader of 
the school," they say, ''the principal has the unique opportunity to initiate cur- 
ricular changes that reflect the needs of the social order." 
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Designing School Curriculum for 
The Twenty-First Century 

The organization that lacks vision will collapse. History has 
made that lesson igain and again. 

Owin H L\Ks()\ 



W^HAT *viLL OUR sccondaty school 
currif. *um look like in the year 2000? 
Why is it even important to ask this 
question? 

History has shown time and again that 
lack of foresight and planning has con- 
tributed to a failure of organizations to 
provide clients with necessary goods 
and service: The organization that 
lacks vision will coMapse. 

The mission for educational leaders is 
to examine the school curriculum that 
is, and plan for the curriculum that will 
be. One word of caution, however: No 
matter how future-oriented, curriculum 
can never completely anticipate all stu- 
dent needs. As one thinks about and 
plans for the future one must remain 
flexible enough to accommodate the un- 
expected. Rather than a singular ap- 
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proach to planning, one must consider a 
variety of alternatives. 

During the Carter administration, the 
Council Oh Environmental Quality and 
13 other federal agencies submitted a 
report to the President entitled, **Global 
2000 Report." In this report, the federal 
agencies studied population, resources, 
: id the environment from a long-range, 
global perspective and identified seven 
crises that may create or increase inter- 
national tensions and endanger world 
peace by 2000. The crises cited are. 

1 . Ecological collapse 
2 Rising population 

3. A continued reduction of fertile farm land 

4, A scarcity of fuel 

5 Shortages of free water 

6 A declme in the world fish catch 

7 Increased oil prices because of decreased 
oil supply 

The following predictions made by 
the futurists, represent current thinking: 
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• Computers, television, and satellites 
will reduce the need for travei, allow- 
ing people 10 wcrk and shop at home 
by 1990. 

• Home computers will be in 80 per- 
cent of American homes, assisting 
with everything from office ?."d 
schoolwork to the family budget 

• Electronic banking, educational 
coursework by television, and a long 
list of games ano entertainment op- 
tions will be available at the flip of a 
switch. 

• Already on the drawing boards or in 
the testing stage are a diet supplement 
that can improve memory, a totally 
safe and nonfattening artificial sweet- 
ner, and a drug that retards the aging 
procc^: 

• Hrtificial implants are being designed 
to replace more and more organs. 

• The world population will soar from 
its current four billion to nearly seven 
billion by 2000. 

• By 2000 almost 75 percent of married 
couples will both be working. 

• 75 percent of the American nonfarm 
work force will be engaged in 
service-producing jobs by 1990. 

Students will face such a world in the 
year 2000. How will schools prepare 
them to meet the challenges, crises, and 
opportunities of this world? 

Thk Skc()nd\ry Sch(x)l Curriculum 

It is important to note that tomorrow's 
problems cannot be solved with today's 
skills. Rather, the new skills must in- 
clude a high tolerance for ambiguity and 
the ability to examine and create alterna- 
tives. Therefore, curriculum designers 
must structure future learning models 
that teach these concepts. 



Shane and Talber (1981) present six 
approaches to curriculum pianning that 
should be considered: 

• The regressive option: a return to 
some of the values and practices that 
have been discarded. 

• The conservative option: leave things 
as they are. 

• The liberal option: adopt changes that 
are mandated by a changing society. 

• The expenmental option: create new 
education designs. 

• The regenerative option: adopt new 
approaches to learning experiences. 

• The eclectic option: any one or any 
combination of the above might be 
the best option. 

Curriculum as presently perceived is 
compartmentalized. The compartmental 
design is outmoded; knowledge is not 
segmented, it is interrelated. Hence, the 
secondary curriculum must become 
more interdisciplinary, integrated, and 
holistic in its design. 

Traditional elements — e.g., art, his- 
tory, mathematics — will still be in- 
cluded to some degree in the cur- 
riculum. But how will the curriculum 
change? The following will provide in- 
formation for curriculum planners to 
address students' needs in the year 2000 
and beyond. Rather than being a model, 
this list should provoke thoughtful ideas 
and new concepts. 

Lancuack Ari^ 

A redefinition of literacy: in light of 
new technology, a need will exist to 
redefine the meaning of literacy. 
Marshall McLuhan has spoken of a re- 
turn to an oral culture. 

• Communications: the integration of 
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computer capabilities with infor- 
mation handling technologies such as 
TV, radio, video discs, tele- 
conferencing, etc., will permit stu- 
dents to actively engage in learning 
anywhere, anytime, drawing upon 
incredible resources. 

• A new calligraphy: typing skills may 
replace the need for handwriting 
skills, which in turn may be replaced 
by machines that have the ability to 
translate the spoken word into both 
hard and soft copy. Handwriting, be- 
yond basic printing, will become the 
province of the art teacher. 

• Research and information accessing: 
students will be required to develop 
research skills and the ability to ob- 
tain access to information. 

Mathematics 

• Computer literacy: all stuuents should 
develop a high degree of computer 
literacy, and becom^^ aware of both 
the limitations and potential of com- 
puters. 

a Problem solving: divergent thinking 
and problem solving should be em- 
phasized in mathematics. 

a Heuristics of problem solving: the 
study of discovery in the problem- 
solving approach should also be eiii- 
phasized in mathematics. 

S(X:iAL SCIENCKS 

a The human condition: life in the 
''global village** will stress the inter- 
dependence of all persons on our 
planet, and the rights and respon- 
sibilities of world citizenship. Stu- 
dents will need to study psychology, 
sociology, anthropology, and politi- 
cal science 

e Human dignity: student must under- 
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stand that human dignity and equality 
of opportunity are paramount for all 
the people of the world. 

a Voluntary simplicity: voluntary sim- 
plicity as an alternative way of life 
should be discussed. 

a The haves and the have nots: students 
should be able to comprehend the in- 
equalities that exist between indus- 
trial nations and the underdeveloped 
countries. 

^ Social justice* students must come to 
realize that social justice is the cor- 
nerstone of any viable society. 

SCIENCK 

a Conservation of resources: it is im- 
portant for everyone to learn as soon 
as possible that the earth places limi- 
tations on us; to recognize the impor- 
tance of conserving resources; and to 
appreciate the concept of ecological 
holism. 

e Natural laws: students . lust come to 
appreciate the holistic quality of 
nature*s laws. The holistic approach 
in turn will integrate science courses 
and the allied body of kno\ ledge. 

a Rational choices and decisions: stu- 
dents must learn to make rational 
scientific choices and decisions. 

a Role of science and technology: stu- 
dents must understand the om- 
nipresent role of science and tech- 
nology. 

a Scientific method: students must ex- 
perience the scientific method. 

a Application of the scientific method: 
students must be able to apply the 
scientific method of rational thinking 
to practical, everyday problems. 

PROBLt:M Solving 

a New skills: an integral part of the 
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curriculum will be the mastery of new 
problem-solving skills. Since the be- 
ginning of time, man has focused on 
solving the problems of the world as 
it has existed. Students of the future 
must begin to focus on problems in a 
world that has been reshaped by man. 

• Linear solutions: the curriculum will 
have to focus on diverse methods of 
solving problems. Thinking in a lin- 
ear mode will no longer ap >ly. 

o Sense of community: students must 
become far more concerned with the 
problems of their own communities. 
The curriculum must move oufside 
the walls of the school and into the 
community. 

• Future skills: creative thinking, prob- 
lem solving skills, and decision- 
making skills will be of paramount 
importance to the students of the fu- 
ture. 

Futures Educaiion 

Included in the curriculum of 2000 
should be a futures education course of 
study. It is interesting to note that more 
than 700 public and private schools in 
the United States presently offer a fu- 
tures coarse. The components of this 
course of study might include: 

• The study of <iltemative futures. 

• EcoIo|,y and its long-term biological 
consequences. 

• The development of a global per- 
spective. 

• The development of a S'jdent's cre- 
ative and critical thinking skills for 
the exploration of the poscible. 

• An emphasis on divergent .u.nkin^ so 
that students come to see that tnere 
are many possible solutions to prob- 
lems and a wide range of acceptable 
answers. 



9 An understanding of the long-term 
effects present actions and decisions 
mav have. 

• An understanding of the concept of 
interdependence of relationships. 

• A realization that people can and 
should influence and direct their own 
future. 

• An opportunity for students to exam 
ine the possible futures open to them 
so t'lat they will become more in- 
volved with their own educational 
program and at the same time develop 
basic forecasting skills. 

S()MK Gknkral Obskrv AnONS 

The following are some general ob- 
servations that will affect future cur- 
nculum development. 

• Learning **how" will take pre- 
cedence over learning **what.'' 

• Learning will emphasize searching 
and creating rather than knowing. 

• Learning will become a lifetime ac- 
tivity; more learning will take place 
outside the classroom; learning will 
become more closely allied with a 
person^s occupation, and will be 
spread out over an entire lifetime. 

• Learning will cease to be com- 
pulsory. 

• The latest research findings on 
learning — e g., brain research, learn- 
ing styles etc. — will force un- 
anticipated changes upon curriculum 
planners. 

• Teachers will no longer be **transmit' 
ters of knowledge and hearers of rec- 
itations'' but, instead, learning will 
become the responsibility of **man- 
agers of learning'' who will diagnose 
students' instructional needs and pre- 
scribe educational experiences. 
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Dade and Allen (1981) have sug- 
gested that the following skills will be 
considered vital in the next 30 years: 

— reading/wnting/editing 

— listening/seeing/computer usage 

— speaking/logic 

— mathematics/analytical problem solving 

— the scientific method/general systematic 
approach 

— graphics/media usage/forecasting and 
predicting 

— pattern recognition/managing infor- 
mation overload 

— generalizing/deciding 

As the educational leader approaches 
the new millennium, he or she mvA fo- 
cus upon the future of our schools and 
upon the curriculum the schools will 
offer. Your young learners will not be 
made wise by the recollections of our 



past, but by the responsibilities they 
learn to accept for their own futures. 
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During the past two decades, the 
curriculum in America's high 
schools has been subjected to an 
enormous proliferation of elective 
course offerings, intensive encourage- 
ment to innovate in such areas as 
technology and organization, and to 
a multimillion dollar attempt by the 
federal government to improve sci- 
ence and mathematics teaching. Al- 
though these efforts have no doubt 
had differential impacts on the 
schools, I have deliberately chosen 
not to attempt an extensive analysis 
of this impact since this has been 
done elsewhere. 

In addition to these phenomena the 
early '70s produced no less than a 
half dozen major reports by presti- 
gious commissions and groups who 
were concerned with high schools. 
They tended to stress alternative 
routes to graduation, the transition 
from schooling to work, and a host 
of other somewhat isolated problems. 
In an earlier analysis,' I concluded 
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tliat only peripheral attention had 
been given to the basic curriculum, 
and that the reports* impact had been 
limited perhaps partially because al- 
most no practicing high school princi- 
pals had been invited to participate 
in formulating the recommendations 
that were made. 

We now fmd ourselves heading into 
the '80s preoccupied with the com- 
petency^based education movement 
and with some vestiges of the ac- 
countability era remaining. While the 
focus on so-called life skills has af- 
forded the opportunity for a serious 
reconsideration of the general educa- 
tion issue, for the i.^ost part attention 
has been on basic skill attainment 
and seei s to have trivialized second- 
ary education in some instances. At 
least this is the case in Oregon, 
which now has some half dozen years 
of experience, having been the first 
to seriously undertake competency- 
based education. 

General Education Today 



It is my contention that we have 
**optionalized** the secondary cur- 
riculum too much and that there 
seems to have been almost a deliber- 
ate avoidance of any substantive re- 
consideration of what common learn- 
ings should be provided to prepare all 
students for life in a democratic 
society in the twenty-first century. It 
is imperative that the high school cur- 
riculum retain an extensive offering of 
elective courses to capitalize on stu- 
dent interests, but these must be 
extensions of a baseline or general 
education curriculum. Our schools 



have had and do have a primary re- 
sponsibility to transmit our political 
and cultural heritage, but in our ef- 
forts to meet individual student needs, 
to innovate, and to be accountable, 
we have seriously neglected the issues 
involved in designing a curriculum 
that meets the needs of all youth and 
of our society. 

Make no mistake about it— Russia 
transmits its culture, as do Cuba, 
China, and free nations such as En- 
gland, Japan, and Canada. In 
Canada, the press toward pluralism 
finds one province seemingly quite 
intent in its separation movement. Al- 
though economic, political, and cul- 
tural in its origins, the Quebec 
separationists demonstrate the 
dangers in failing to pursue a na- 
tion's common interests as well as 
cultural differences. 

The 'Tatchwork** Curriculum 

It must be apparent by now that a 
host of deficiencies in the high school 
curriculum are being felt. In response 
to perceived needs of individual stu- 
dents, high schools in recent years 
have been urged to develop instruc- 
tional programs dealing with drug 
abuse, sex education, moral educa- 
tion, values, use of leisure time, 
parenting skills, nutrition, death, and 
others. In response to the pressing 
problems of society, high schools have 
been asked to implement programs 
dealing with energy, population, 
global affairs, the environment, law 
related courses, career education, and 
ethnic studies. 

Seldom does anyone ask what is to 
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be excluded if one of these new cur- 
ricular programs is introduced, or 
where it should be placed in the total 
pattern of instruction. Nor do many 
people seem to have raised the ques- 
tion as to whether or not this is a 
legitimate role for the school to play, 
or whether we really believe we can 
accomplish any enduring effects on 
students in either knowledge or at- 
titudinal aspects. As a result we have 
a badiy overloaded or "'patchwork'* 
curriculum which lacks coherence and 
serves poorly its purpose of providing 
a general education for American 
youth. 

What Is General Education? 



Through our negligence of the is- 
sue, the term ''general education** has 
fallen into some disuse; more so at the 
pre-collegiate level than in colleges 
and universities where there is some 
revival of attention to a redefmition. 
Insofar as high schools are concerned, 
general education, as distinguished 
from specialized education, refers to 
those common learnings deemed es- 
sential for all students to function 
well in a free society. The base line, 
core, or required curriculum are 
terms also used; but it can be likened 
to the liberal education once followed 
by the elite in universities. General 
education in this sense is roughly 
fashioned by state department of edu- 
cation, accrediting agency, or local 
board of education requirements 
which specify the number of credits 
to be eamed in certain subjects be- 
fore the diploma is to be granted. 

In recent years some school districts 



have revised the number of course 
requirements and no doubt paid some 
attention to the question of what 
knowledge is of most worth. Despite 
this, I have seen very little change 
and have observed that many seniors 
need only one or two courses for 
graduation and could easily have 
eliminated these through summer 
school had they not cherished their 
social life in school. One sees very 
little response to the rapidly accelerat- 
ing accumulation of knowledge at our 
disposal insofar as graduation require- 
ments are concerned. We are there- 
fore sampling smaller -^nd smaller 
amounts of knowledge each year. 

General education, then, refers to 
that segment of the high school cur- 
riculum required of all students which 
serves to provide an examination of 
our cultural and political system. It 
seems increasingly clear that there 
needs to be some synthesizing of the 
patchwork curriculum into a more 
coherent pattern of learning experi- 
ences which focus on both individual 
needs and those of society. This sug- 
gests more interdisciplinary courses 
out of which advanced elective courses 
must continue. 

Since schools clearly do not have 
time for all students to have indi- 
vidual courses in art, music, theater, 
literature, and the like, a unified 
humanities course showing the inter- 
relationship of all of these subjects 
is much more feasible. Schools don*t 
have time for all to have separate 
courses in nutrition, physical fitness, 
use of leisure time, sex and drug edu- 
cation, so a unified course in health is 
needed. 
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Reficw of Prcfiovs Conceptions 

While space does not permit an 
extensive review of previous proposals 
and developments in general educa- 
tion during the last SO years, a few 
are worth brief mention to place our 
discussion in some perspective: 

• In the '30s. the Eight- Year 
Study resulted in several high schorls 
developing core programs when 
freed of higher education restraints. 
These focused on problems faced by 
young people through an integrated 
curriculum. 

eThe Educational Policies Com- 
mission report in 1952 stressed com- 
mon learnings and essentially served 
to extend what had been much more 
narrowly defmed purposes of the 
high school up to that time. 

e During the years I was in high 
school, the Harvard Committee is- 
sued General Education in a Free 
Society (1945) which is still the most 
comprehensive consideration of the 
general education issue. In it they 
urged that the common learnings 
curriculum strve to build unity from 
the diversity of our society. 

e In the early '60s, Brody, Smith, 
and Burnett advocated in Democracy 
and Excellence in American Sec- 
ondary Education that the general 
education curriculum consist of five 
main areas including sciences, study 
of social problems, ^!evelopmental 
studies in culture, exemplars in the 
arts, and the "symbolics" of infor- 
mation (mathematics, foreign lan- 
guages, English). Here was a substan- 
tial attempt to define those common 
learnings for all that are central and 
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widely needed to deal with 'Mife in 
our times" as opposed to trying to 
teach everything. It was their attempt 
to deal with the curriculum frag- 
mentation problem which already 
ex;sted then. 

• More recently, the faculty ai 
Harvard struggled in coming up with 
their conceptualization of general 
education at the university level. ^ 
Their core curriculum henceforth will 
be built around courses in six areas 
—literature, fine arts, social and 
philsophical analysis, science and 
mathematics, history, and "foreign 
language and culture." 

Here again one sees recognition 
of the need to synthesize several 
isolated courses into an instructional 
program designed to show the inter* 
relationships between separate 
subjects. 

Toward a Redefinition 



I think that not one more be- 
havioral objective or mini-course or 
"integrated resource unit" should be 
established until a school has de- 
veloped an overall curriculum plan 
for general education. I do not wish 
to suggest this is the only effort 
needed for improving secondary 
schools— indeed, those efforts to de- 
sign alternative schools and alterna- 
tive routes to graduation are im- 
portant as are those which seek to 
draw the total community back into 
the education of its youth. But we 



2. Susan Schiefelbein, "Confusion at Harvard 
—What Makes An 'Educated Man'?'' Satur- 
day Revtew. April I, 1978, pp. i2-20. 
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must not permit these concerns to 
have us continue to beg the question 
of what the high school should teach 
to all of its students. 

We can start the redeflnition 
process by recognizing that the in- 
structional lea«. must contend with 
three major considerations in re- 
designing a contemporary program 
of general education. These are the 
realization that the ultimate program 
must draw on the needs of society. 
the needs of individuals, and the 
structure of the disciplines. Abortive 
attempts in the past have failed to 
recognize the centrality of ont or 
more of these factors, and the same 
mistakes must not be made again. 

The actual determination of a well- 
conceived program of general educa- 
tion will be most successful if under- 
taken at the local school district level. 
We should have learned by now the 
difficulty of exporting curriculum 
change and that the impact of recom- 
mendations by prestigious commis- 
sions and individuals has been 
minimal for some time now. Al- 
though Conant's report did have con- 
siderable influence in the late *50s, it 
may have been the last that did. The 
enormous differences in the student 
bodies of high schools across tiie land 
compel that the general education 
pre gram be locally determined. 

1 would like to propose that the 
following curriculum clusters or areas 
retain sufficient identity with tradi- 
tional disciplines to make them 
feasible and yet they afford a more 
coherent way of viewing a balanced 
program of general education to pre- 
pare future citizens. I have deliber- 



ately avoided any new language or 
clever acronyms, believing that with 
many changes such designations are 
not useful except to confuse lay peo- 
ple. Whatever designations are used 
for these curriculum areas should be 
clearly understandable by both pro- 
fessional and lay people and should 
only be derived through extensive 
participation. 

How To Get Started 



It should be expected that locally 
determined redeflnitions of general 
educators will vary widely. A 
thorough review and development 
process could easily consume from 
three to five years. Some faculty 
members will tend to resent any 
intrusion on the "purity" of their 
discipline. While any number of 
restraints can be anticipated, most 
can be overcome through good 
planning skills, effective participa- 
tion technqiues, and strong instruc- 
tional leadership. 

Here are some suggestions for 
utilizing the curriculum model I have 
suggested: 

• Analyze a sampling of last year's 
graduates' transcripts to ascertain 
the extent to which the courses 
they took in three to four years re- 
flect the balance among the six 
curriculum clusters Tve suggested. 

• Conduct what I refer to as a 
stratified needs assessment of 
parents and students. This com- 
pels development of a needs assess- 
ment instrument which would rank 
preference or priority for suggested 
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CmtM^m Area i iit | e cn er Tepica 

t. LMrnlng SiWIs Mathematics, remedial and speed reading, com- 

position, speaking and listening, problem solving, 
critical thinking, tocatkmai skills, computer liter- 
acy, intellectual curiosity. 
The Ngh school must continue to teach these skills until minimal levels of com- 
petency are achieved; some students will require considerably more time for 
mastery than ottieirs; others will require basic English instruction before moving on 
to higher order learning skills. 

2. Emotional'Physical Health Physical educatton, nutritkm, lifetime sports, drug 

abuse, use of leisure tin>e, coping, stress man- 
agement, parenting, health, human growth and 
development. 

An integrated program in this area can be devek)ped by teachers of science, 
physical education, home economics; counsetors; etc. The courses should be taught 
In an interdisciplinary way using community professionals wtK> can contribute. 

3. Career-Vocational Industrial arts, career educa'iion, vocational 

courses, distributive education, apprentice train- 
ing, salable skills, work ethic. 

This area affords substantial opportunity for experiential learning, and must actively 

involve the business and professional community. 

4. Cultural Studies Art, music, drama, aesthetic education, literature, 

history, multicultural education, ethnic studies, 
foreign language. 

The unified humanities course Is the closest existing kind of course envisioned here. 
Emptwsis should be on the corisumptlon of culture in addition to performance 
courses like painting or band. 

5. Science-Technology Biology, physics, chemistry, earth science, 

physiology, environmental education. 
This area would focus on acquiring knowledge in the natural sciences for the 
purpose of applying this knowledge to daily living and technological problems such 
as pollution and energy. 

6. OtlzensNp-Societal Studies History, economics, social sciences, citizenship, 

and other appropriate subjects. Topics of con- 
cern include poverty, urban life, the economy, 
global studies, war, population control, energy 
sources, etc. 

The closest existing course would be a Problems of Democracy course similar to 
that recommended by Conant In 1959, except that It would be team taught again 
utilizing community resources and compelling student participation in data col- 
lection and analysis. 
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topics under each of the six areas. 
Most such forms currently used 
provide equal treatment for a 
whole range of subjects which 
inevitably rates basic skills at the 
top. A stratified needs assessment 
instrument starts with the assump- 
tion that all students will receive 
instruction in each of the six 
clusters. This approach compels 
participants to help select the most 
important topics to be studied 
within each cluster. 

• Designate a task force to review 
data from the previous suggestions 
and then make recommendations 
for a three to Five-year plan for 
redesigning the general education 
program. 

• Organize the faculty along such 
curriculum cluster areas. This could 
save some costs of the conventional 
department heads and compel 
closer interaction among disci- 
plines. 

• Seek outside resources from the 
community to help fund such 
change and as^^ure the needed 
expertise is available for a thorough 
job. 

• Get some interdisciplinary courses 
started which provide powerful 
learning experiences— evaluate stu- 
dent attitudes toward such courses 
compared with conventional sub- 
ject courses. 



Conclusion 



Do you believe that graduates of your 
high school should: 

• Know how to become and remain 
fit? 

• Know how to look at a building? 

• Understand the significance of 
cultural pluralism in this demo- 
cratic society? 

• Be concerned about the city's water 
supply and know how to go about 
deciding what to do about an in- 
aacquate supply? 

• Know how to locate the kinds of 
information they will need as a 
participating citizen? 

We have a responsibility to provide 
the most useful and significant in- 
structional program it is possible to 
design and not let tradition, depart- 
mental structures, and other restraints 
dictate the program high school stu- 
dents will receive. Principals who 
will take (his responsibility seriously 
can provide strong instructional 
leadership in designing a cohesive 
program for tomorrow's citizens. 

A growing body of research reveals 
what our experience and intuition 
tells us— -if the principal doesn't lead, 
improvements don't come and the 
program stagnates. 
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Eight-Step Model Helps 
Systematic Curriculum 
Development 



Arc curriculum development materials too complex? School 
administrators will find that this model provides a practical strat- 
egy for improving curriculum. 
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x\ WORKING KNOWLbDGh Oh CUfrlculum 

development is an esseiiiial for today's 
school administrator. 

Believing that many of the existing 
curriculum development materials and 
models are too theoretical or imprac- 
tical, several midwestern school dis- 
tricts have engaged in a practical, sys- 
tematic form of curriculum development 
known as the Eight Steps of Curriculum 
Development. That model is described 
below. 

SiKI'Om Ihl Mine a I ion oh SCH(X)I. 

Gi)\is 

School goals are the foundation of all 
other curriculum steps. Too often, how- 
ever, such goals are nonexistent, cr ire 
not meaningful. All too many schw^ls 
do not have meaningful school goals 
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School goals can be defined as stu- 
dent outcome statements with broad di- 
rection or intent. They are all- 
encompassing statements of the Cv>ntent 
and experiences encountered by stu- 
dents as they move from one grade level 
to the next School goals should be writ- 
ten in terms of student outcomes, and 



The Eight Steps of Curricuium 
Development 

Step One: Identification of School 
Goals 

Step Two: Creation of Subject Goals 
Step Three: Creation of Scope and 
Sequence Charts 

Step Four: Identification of Com- 
petencies 

Step Five: Creation and Compilation 
of Curriculum Guides 
Step Six: Identification of Instruc- 
tional Objectives 

Step Seven: Curriculum Evaluation 
Step Eight: Curriculum Revision 
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not what the school will be doing for the 
students. For example: 

1 . The student will develop good char> 
acter. 

2. The student will develop a desire for 
learning now and in the future. 

3. The student will develop a feeling of 
self-worth and dignity. 

4. The student will develop the ab'hty 
to use leisure time effectively. 

Goals can be developed in several dif- 
ferent ways. If established guidelines 
prove to be unacceptable or unusable, 
the technique of organized brain- 
storming is a viable approach to goal 
identification. Through directed ex- 
ercises by the curriculum director or 
steering committee, essential goals can 
be identified. 

The case study method is another 
technique that could be employed to es- 
tablish goals. In this strategy, district 
personnel collectively identify existing 
problems or situations. Those in need of 
an immediate solution are studied and 
data are collected; a school goal is then 
generated which attempts to solve each 
problem. 

One of the most common methods 
used in establishing school goals is the 
borrowing and/or modification of estab- 
lished goal statements from other school 
districts. This practice is highly accept- 
able, provided the schools have similar 
scKial and economic characteristics and 
the goal-setting group decides the goals 
are applicable to their district. 

Slip Two Cri aiionof Subiici Goals 

The second step in systematic cur- 
riculum development is the creation of 
subject goals. It is important to point out 
that the total school district should not 



be responsible or involved in the estab- 
lishment of subject goals. Only those 
teachers responsible for teaching the 
various disciplines should be involved 
in writing subject goals. 

Subject goals can be defined as broad 
statements of stucent outcome related to 
specific subject matter. Such goals al- 
low teachers to specify how they are 
going to fulfill the school goals. 

Subject goals are broad in nature and 
are timeless. The term **timeless'* 
means that the subject goals can be ac- 
complished at one or more grade levels 
in the K-12 curriculum. Subject goals 
are more specific than school goals, but 
are less :;pec'fic than competencies and 
instructional objectives. 

Teachers must remember that subject 
goals are related to a specific subject. 
Examples of such goals include: 

• Science: The student will practice 
safety measures designed for science 
areas in the school. 

• Social Studies: The student wi!l un- 
derstand and appreciate the basic 
fieedom of democracy. 

• Mathematics: The student will de- 
velop skills in thinking, reasoning, 
and proceeding logically with math- 
ematical concepts. 

SiKPTiIRKK CRh\II()N()l- SCOPK SND 
Si yi!| \Ch OlARI^ 

A scope and sequence chart is a writ- 
ten plan for specifying what is to be 
taught (scope) and when it is to be 
taught (sequence). The district cur- 
riculum director is usually in charge of 
these activities, and the written plans 
may or may not be included in the dis- 
trict curriculum guide. 

One of the major arguments used by 
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districts that do not use scope and se- 
quence charts is that they make for a 
rigid curriculum. In other words, once 
subject matter concepts and sequence of 
those concepts are spelled out, the cur- 
riculum becomes inflexible or permits 
little creativity. Districts which advo- 
cate the use of scope and sequence 
charts argue that it is imperative to be 
able to identify what is being taught and 
when it is offered in the K-12 con- 
tinuum; that it is only when the scope 
and sequence document is identified and 
used that planned learning can occur. 

While it may be i^npossible to lay the 
first argument to rest, scope and se- 
quenc< charts do offer some substantial 
advantages to curriculum developers. 
These include: 

1. Unplanned duplication of concepts 
can be eliminated by systematically 
developing and using scope and se- 
quence charts. Planned concept 
overlap becomes a positive outcome 
of scope and sequence. Deter- 
mination of those concepts that need 
to be repeated or reemphasized can 
lead to greater student learning and 
satisfaction. 

2. The identification of what concepts 
are taught and when they are taught 
can provide a wealth of information 
to teachers, and allows for coordi- 
nated use of teaching materials. 

While specific formats of scope and 
sequence charts vary a great deal, they 
usually depict the specific concepts 
taught within a given subject matter 
area. 

The Four Tests for Determining 
Scope 

Four different tests must be applied to 



determine how useful scope concepts 
are in the curriculum: 

1. Does scope meet the test of time? 
Scope s only valuable when the 
concepts ng t.'^ught are deemed 
necessary or critic-; lo student com- 
petency. In short, they are time 
proven. Thus the question must be 
posed: Has the concept been docu- 
mented as essential to student suc- 
cess? 

2. Will the conitM or concept be useful 
in a vocation? If certain learning ex- 
periences will assist the students in 
the future as they relate to a chosen 
field of work, then the content can be 
considered to be worthwhile in the 
curriculum. 

3. Is the concept useful culturally? 
Scope meets the third test if the 
learning experience provided in the 
curriculum helps the student in un- 
derstanding or contributing to so- 
ciety. While some concepts may be 
more abstract than others, their in- 
clusion in the scope is equally impor- 
tant. 

4. Does it fulfill an immediate or future 
student need? This is a critical di- 
mension of scope. If teachers cannot 
determine the current value or future 
relevance of the concept, then the 
value of the concept wi!l not be ap- 
parent to the student. Students 
should be able to value what they are 
learning at the present time as well as 
10 or 20 years from today. Rel- 
evance must be determined for each 
concept found in the scope. 

The Four Tests for Determining 
Sequence 

In developing the sequence in the cur- 
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rlculum, four different tests also should 
be applied: 

\. At what grade level is the concept 
best taught? If certain student skills 
or knowledge are needed at a given 
point in the curriculum to fulfill a 
goaK then the concept can be offered 
at the grade level where the skills are 
needed. For example, if a goal of a 
subject is that seventh grade students 
should type their papers, then to 
fulfill the goal, typing must be taught 
by seventh grade. 

2 What needs exist for the student in 
the curriculum? Student strengths 
and weaknesses can be identified and 
used in determining when certain 
concepts should be introduced or 
ordered in the curriculum. One of the 
most reliable measures for deter- 
mining curriculum needs is student 
testing. Standardized tests provide 
an excellent method for deter- 
mination of sequence. 

3. When is the concept most logically 
taUf^ht? Within the discipline itself is 
the best place to determine when 
concepts should best be taught. 
L)si: concepts can become the 
foundation upon which other, more 
complex, concepts are taught. 

4. What does research say about the 
sequencing of content? Tiie work of 
Piaget, Bloom, and Bruneras well as 
other researchers can be invaluable 
in determining the sequence of con- 
cepts in the curriculum. 

Si>:p Four Idknuhcation ov 
Q)MPKn':NCiF5 

The inclusion of competencies in the 
curriculum development process is a 
relatively new development. While uni- 



versal agreement has not been reached 
by curriculum experts on the definition 
of a competency, the need for identify- 
ing them appears to be certain. 

Competencies are generally defined 
as specific student behavioral outcomes. 
Competencies identify a specific skill 
that the student will demonstrate within 
a given subject matter. Competencies 
fall between subject goals and instruc- 
tional objectives: They are more specific 
than a subject goal and less specific than 
an instructional objective. Examples of 
competencies include: 

• Mathematics: The student will be 
able to perform the four fundamental 
operations with whole numbers, 
common fractions, and decimal frac- 
tions. 

• Social Studies: The student will trace 
his or her maternal and paternal an- 
cestry. 

• Shop: The student will operate power 
tools in a safe manner. 

Sl>P FiVK CrKAIION AND CoMPILAHON 
OI* CliRRICULUM GUIOKS 

The first four steps of curriculum de- 
velopment are critically important; the 
creation of curriculum guides is essen- 
UaWy llic ciiiuuuliiiciU of ihc work uone 
in these steps. 

Not all schools will see the potential 
value of curriculum guides. For some 
schools the development process is too 
costly and time consuming. However, 
curriculum guides can be the most im- 
portant feature of the total curriculum. 
For this reason, it is important that ad- 
ministrators consider three basic ques- 
tions about such guides. 
1 What is tht purpose of the cur- 
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riculum guide? Curriculum guides can 
be developed so that the entire cur- 
riculum is displayed in one written 
document used principally by teachers. 
A second type of guide can be uscu as a 
clarifying document. This type of guide 
is used by administrators and teachers, 
and is shared with parents, students, 
school board members, and lay people. 
Some guides serve both purposes. 

Unless teachers value the purpose of 
the guide and value the importance of 
participating in planning and developing 
a curriculum guide, the document will 
never be used as it was intended. Ad- 
ditional specific purposes may need to 
be considered by curriculum developers 
before engaging in curriculum guide ac- 
tivities. Some of these purposes include. 

e To remove haze or uncertainty found in 
the curriculum 

e To use for planning and implementing 
scope and sequence 

e To use for coordinating efforts within or 
among departments or attendance centers. 

e To use as a basis of selecting, planning, 
and evaluating curriculum texts and mate- 
rials. 

e To use as a technique for selecting, im- 
proving, and evaluating instructional 
strategies. 

2. What type of curriculum guide is 
needed? It is difficult to prescribe one 
format that will meet all needs for the 
school. The type of curriculum guide is 
dependent on the purpose of the guide. 
With this in mind, the following ele- 
ments should be considered: 

e Foreword: This section is a narrative 
which indicates the purpose of the cur- 
riculum guide and how it should be used 
by teachers and administrators. 

e School Philosophy or Goals: This section 
identifies the school distnct's purpose, the 



ultimate design and direction of the 
school 

e Teaching Methodologies: A description of 
teaching methodologies used by the 
teachers m all grade levels may be in- 
cluded. This section provides descnptions 
of various methodologies such as inquiry, 
small-group, lecture, instructional mod- 
ules, and contracting. The narrative 
would enable the user to determine what 
means were being employed to reach the 
previously identified student outcomes 

e Learning Styles A number of cumculum 
guides provide an overview of those learn- 
ing styles commonly observed in stu- 
dents. An explanation of how the staff is 
trying to meet different student learning 
styles can be helpful. 

e Content or Concept Outlines: By far the 
most common feature of curriculum 
guides IS an outline of content or concepts 
being taught in the different subject mat- 
ters. Too often, however, this is the only 
element found in cumculum guides. It is 
important that this section be included, 
because it represents a more detailed ex- 
planation of the scope and sequence of all 
subject matter taught in the curriculum. 

e Media: Pnnt and Nonprint: A major sec- 
tion of the cumculum guide would be a 
list of resource materials currently being 
used in the school distnct. This section 
enables cumculum leaders to determine 
not only what materials are available but 
also the value of these matenals in the 
various subject matter areas. 

e Community Resources: Many school dis- 
tricts are located in communities with vir- 
tual storehouses of informaiion that can be 
used. Resource speakers, materials found 
in the community, and locations of inter- 
ests can be cataloged in the curriculum 
guide. 

e Evaluation Procedures: While this ele- 
ment is not as common as other elements 
in the gu.ue, specifics of how the cur- 
riculum guide will be evaluated can be an 
important inclusion. Procedures for up- 
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dating and revising the guide can be ex- 
tremely helpful in preventing it from fall- 
mg into disuse. 
• lnstru<^nonal Objectives: instructional ob- 
jectives are not often found in curriculum 
guides, since they are developed by the 
individual teachers. The specificity of in- 
structional objectives and the sheer num- 
ber of instpjctional objectives normally 
prohibits their inclusion. The respon- 
sibility IS probably best left to the indi- 
vidual teacher and logically Integrated 
into daily or weekly lesson plans. 

3. How will the curriculum guide be 
used? The guide should be developed 
with the intention that it will be used on 
a daily or weekly basis. Selectiort of 
concepts, methods, and materials 
shouM be an ongoi':ig process in cur- 
riculum development. However, one of 
the fundamental reasons for use or non- 
use of curriculum guides often lies in its 
format. The format should be one that 
encourages its use. Typewritten guides 
which allow adequate margin space for 
notes, reactions, and suggestions are ex- 
tremely helpful. This technique en- 
courages daily and weekly use of the 
guide by the teacher. 

The curriculum leaders should sched- 
ule regular meetings to discuss strengths 
and weaknesses of the guide. Such a 
regular, scheduled evaluation process 
will usually promote greater use of the 
guide. Finally, it is helpful if the guide 
is bound in a loose-leaf fashion. This 
will allow for the addition and deletion 
of materials on a regular basis through- 
out the year. 

Stkp Six iDKNnncATioN of 
Instructional OB|Ecnvt:s 

Instructional objectives stand in con- 
trast to the other goals and objectives 



found .'n curriculum development, since 
they are very specific in nature. Instruc- 
tional objectives are defined as exact 
behaviors or attitudes that students will 
demonstrate on a day-to-day or weekly 
basis. 

Each instructional objective should 
have three elements: condition, type of 
activity, and criterion. The elements are 
defined as follows: 
Condition: The circumstances or ma- 
terials used when the instructional 
outcome is demonstrated. 
Type of Activity: The nature of the 
behavior or the attitude that the stu- 
dent is expected to demonstrate. 
Criterion or Criteria: The standard or 
measure that assesses how well the 
behavior or attitude is demonstrated. 
Equally important, instructional ob- 
jectives are written in three domains: 
cognitive, affective, and psychomotor. 
The cognitive domain deals with knowl- 
edge or content. The affective domain 
deals with feeling and emotions. The 
psychomotor domain deals with physi- 
cal skills. The curriculum should repre- 
sent a balance of all three domains since 
they show a concern for the total stu- 
dent. 

It is important to remember that the 
responsibility for writing instructional 
objectives lies in the hands of the indi- 
vidual classroom teacher; and that in- 
structional objectives identify exactly 
how the school goals, subject goals, and 
competencies are being carried out. Il- 
lustrations of instructional objectives in- 
clude: 

• Language Arts — twelfth grade: After 
discussing and analyzing elements of 
creative writing, the student will use 
topic sentences at the beginning, 
middle, and end of a paragraph. A 
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minimum of one topic sentence will 
be written for each paragn^ph. 

* Mathematics — third grade: In a 
money exchange role-playing ex- 
ercise, the student will make the cor- 
rect change for any item selected for 
purchase. No purchase will be greater 
than five dollars in value. 

• Social Studies — Kindergarten: After 
viewing the television segment of 
* 'Captain Kangaroo," the student 
will be able to identify at least two 
consequences suffered by Mr. Green- 
jeans when failing to fulfill personal 
household duties. 

Stkp Seven. Curriculum Evaluation 

Evaluating the curriculum is not an 
easy task. Factors of geographic iso- 
lation, limited staff, and multiple re- 
sponsibilities compound the problem. 
Finances, resource personnel, and 
availability of outside experts all play a 
part in determining the kind of cur- 
riculum evaluation necessary. However, 
if curriculum procedures are im- 
plemented systematically, evaluation 
should be a natural outcome of the de- 
velopment process. Curriculum evalu- 
ation can be achieved in several ways: 

1 . The employment of evaluation 
measures that assess curriculum ac- 
complishments is one of the most 
basic methods. 

Curriculum leaders arsess the in- 
dividual accomplishments at each 
level to determine how well planned 
outcomes have been achieved. This 
type of evaluation is conducted by 
use of surveys and criterion- 
referenced tests. 

2. The use of standardized tests is an- 
other method which can be em- 



ployed to evaluate the curriculum. 
The ranking of students in terms of 
cognitive achievement is a mea- 
surement of the school district's 
effectiveness. However, it should be 
noted that standardized tests do not 
evaluate the total school curriculum. 
They only measure how well the stu- 
dents retain subject matter, and this 
is merely a comparison to other stu- 
dents throughout the United States. 
Other kinds of measurements may be 
necessary. 

3. Systematic written feedback from 
students, parents, and teachers can 
be used to ev&luate the curriculum. 
Questionnaires asking for pointed 
feedback can be used as a method of 
curriculum evaluation. Question- 
naires and conferences need not be in 
written form exclusively, however. 
Oral feedback, collected via open 
meetings and conferences, can be an 
effective evaluation measure. 

4. Detailed studies of current students 
and of graduates can be a valuable 
way to evaluate curriculum. Detailed 
information can be obtained from 
students that assesses how well the 
curriculum is assisting or has as- 
sisted students in their daily lives. 

5. One of the most effective form<; of 
curriculum evaluation is the use of 
accreditation evaluations provided 
by national agencies. Accrediting 
team visits can be a comprehensive 
means of determining curriculum 
effectiveness. 

Sti*:? EiGin Curriculum Revision 

Curricu!' ~ revision must be con- 
sidered a natural outcome of evaluation. 
However, it is important for the school 
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distnct to remember that curricui...ii re- 
vision is the final step in the total model 
of curriculum development, not the first 
step. Second, it is important to remem- 
ber that curriculum revision must be 
based on a solid foundation of data 
which suggest the need for revision. 

Acceptance of curriculum revision is 
directly related to how well the school 
district values and understands the other 
steps necessary in curriculum develop- 
ment. As a consequence, there are four 
major factors to keep in mind when ini- 
tiating curriculum revisions: 

1 . Curriculum revision must be per- 
ceived by curriculum workers as a 
method leading to curriculum im- 
provement. Curriculum development 
is the process of change. If sys- 
tematic development of student 
competencies is to occur, all school 
personnel must recognize the neces- 
sity of change. Equally important, 
they must recognize that curriculum 
change cannot afford to be erratic; 
change occurs in an orderly fashion. 

2. Curriculum revision will never be 
fully implemented without an 
appreciation and understanding of 
the various steps of curriculum de- 
velopment. Holding'' actions will 
inevitably be initiated by faculty who 
do not value or understand the steps 
of curriculum. Such actions are ob- 
served when curriculum workers im- 
pede progress by refusing to par- 
ticipate or become involved in 
curriculum activities. 

3. Curriculum subversion is an alterna- 
tive behavior for those persons who 
do not understand and appreciate 
curriculum development. While* sub- 
version is quite close to holding ac- 



tion, subversion involves planned 
activities that block curriculum revi- 
sion. Such plans usually involve re- 
directing activities to make the cur- 
nculum process unproductive. 
4. Curriculum revision will not occur 
without fostering and developing 
leadership m the curriculum ranks. 
Effective curriculum revision re- 
quires strong leadership. The time 
spent on cultivating leadership in 
curriculum workers ultimately leads 
to a much greater acceptance of 
change, and productive change leads 
to cumculum improvement. 

Conclusion 

If school districts are to maintain their 
identity and autonomy in the 1980s, 
they must have a complete working 
knowledge of curriculum development. 
This means knowing how to identify 
and use a curriculum leader who can 
employ the necessary steps in cur- 
riculum development. The very exis- 
tence and improvement of public 
schools depends on how well they can 
specify their mission to verify their ac- 
complishments. Those school districts 
which are committed to improving their 
role in an increasingly complex society 
will need to give attention to enhancing 
their cumculum structure. 
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This article 

describes wiiat in- 

stmetional leaders 
should be doing in 
U^t off recent re- 
search on teacher 
and sch€M>l effec- 

_ tiveness. 



Daniel h. Duke 

After a decade in which researchers 
Eind pundits all but forgot about the 
value of educational leadership, the 
principal has again emerged as a key 
element in school effectiveness. Con- 
siderable attention, if not rigorous in- 
quiry, has been devoted to one di- 
mension of the principalship in 
particular — instructional leadership 
(Morris et al., 1981, pp. 13-14). 

What remains unclear are the specific 
functions of instructional leadership, 
and how observers can recognize it 
when they see it. 

One difficulty is the lack of con- 
ceptual clarity concerning the notion of 
instructional leadership. Should primary 
emphasis be placed on ''instruction,** as 
in the case of the British head teacher 
who spends as much time in actual con- 
tact with students as he or she does per- 
forming administrative tasks? Or is 
''leadership** — suggesting supervisory 
responsibilities — to be stressed? 

How is instructional leadership to be 
distinguished from other forms of build- 
ing leadership? Is a principal who 
spends time trying to secure funds from 
the central office for new textbooks less 
of an instructional leader than his 
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counterpart who sits in classrooms ob- 
serving teachers work? 

Because of problems such as these, 
the term instructional leadership will not 
be used in this article. Instead, I shall 
speak of the leadership functions associ- 
ated with instructional effectiveness. 
Such a conceptualization has the benefit 
of linking my observations with an ex- 
isting body of research — the teacher 
effectiveness and school effectiveness 
literature. In addition, by addressing 
leadership functions rather than instruc- 
tional leadership, I imply that there are a 
variety of skills or behaviors associated 
with effective instniction. 

Instructional leadership, on the other 
hand, seems to convey more of a unitary 
nature, as if it entailed a specific and 
stable set of personal characteristics. 
Such a notion does little to facilitate 
efforts to observe differences between 
principals and train them to be more 
effective. 

Assumptions Support Conce|it 



Several important a' , :mptions sup- 
port the concept of leadership functions 
associated with instructional effec- 
tiveness. First, no single leadership skill 
or set of skills is presumed to be appro- 
priate for all 2»chools or all instructional 
situations within a school. Therefore, 
pnncipals who wish to maximize their 
effectiveness stand to benefit from the 
acquisition of a repertoire of leadership 
skills. The foregoing assumption further 
implies that the leadership functions as- 
sociated with instructional effectiveness 
can be learned. The adage that leaders 
are bom rather than made thus receives 
no support from the present analysis. 



According to my original assumption, 
it would be a mistake to take for granted 
that leadership functions which con- 
tribute to instructional effectiveness in 
urban or large schools would necessarily 
be as helpful in rural or small schools. 
Similarly, the critical leadership func- 
tions for periods of growth or stability 
may not always be those called for dur- 
ing periods of fiscal stress and re- 
trenchment. Much remains to be 
learned, however, about which lead- 
ership functions are most appropriate for 
which settings and circumstances. 

A final assumption is that the struc- 
ture of school organization influences 
the behavior of principals and that prin- 
cipals, in turn, influence the structure of 
school organization. This relationship 
may be described as one of **reciprocal 
determinism.*** Principals may be ex- 
pected to influence instructional effec- 
tiveness directly by interacting with 
teachers, as well as indirectly by cre- 
ating an organizational structure that fa- 
cilitates instructional effectiveness. 

The effectiveness of instruction and 
the behavior of teachers, in turn, may 
exert an impact on how principals inter- 
act with teachers and modify school or- 
ganization. Thus, It can be extremely 
difficult to achieve clear distinctions be- 
tween the causes and the effects of in- 
structional effectiveness. 

The concept of instructional effec- 
tiveness suggests that teachers are able 
to accomplish, without undue ex- 
penditure or unethical practice, the ob- 
jectives they set for themselves or which 
are established for them by school au- 



1 This lerm was first used by Albert Bandura. 
Department of Psychology. Stanford Universily 
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thorities. These objectives range from 
student academic achievement as mea- 
sured by standardized tests to the incul- 
cation of certain desirable work habits 
and character traits associated with good 
citizenship. 

During the past two decades, research 
on the correlates of effective teaching 
has steadily increased (Brophy, 1979; 
Clauset and Gaynor, 1981; Duke, 1979; 
Edmonds, 1981; Glasman and Bm- 
iaminov, 1981; Mumane, 1980; Rosen- 
shine, 1978; Stallings, 1980; Stallings, 
1981). 

The research on instructional effec- 
tiveness, of course, is not without criti- 
cism. Problems have been identified 
with sample selection, methods of 
analysis, and generalizability of results. 
The percentage of variance in student 
achievement accounted for by school 
and instructional factors sometimes 
seems insignificant when compared to 
that attributable to socioeconomic status 
and other exogenous factors. 

Few longitudinal studies have been 
done to determine the stability of effec- 
tiveness coiTclates over time. The cri- 
teria for judging effectiveness too often 
are limited to standardized measures of 
achievement. Many move studies have 
focused on elementary schools than sec- 
ondary schools. 

Despite the fact that these and other 
shortcomings exist in the data base on 
instructional effectiveness, it would be a 
mistake to act as if nothing were known 
about the subject. Principals, after all, 
still must see that decisions are made on 
matters pertaining to instruction, 
whether or not the final word from re- 
searchers is in on how students should 
be taught. 



What, then, can be said currently 
about instructional effectiveness that 
may be of help to principals? The litera- 
ture on the subject is relatively un- 
ambiguous about the importance of six 
key factors: 

1 . Competent teachers 

2. Adequate time for direct instruction 

3. An orderly learning environment 

4. Adequate instructional resources 

5. Communication of high expectations 

6. Continuous monitoring of progress. 

While there doubtless are other fac- 
tors that can contribute to instructional 
effectiveness, these six provide a suf- 
ficient basis for investigating relevant 
leadership functions. The question that 
arises and serves as the focus for the 
discussion to follow is, what can princi- 
pals do to see that these key elements of 
instructional effectiveness characterize 
their schools? 

1 identify four directly related lead- 
ership functions and two functions that 
are indirectly related to the achievement 
of instructional effectiveness. The four 
**direct" functions include staff de- 
velopment, instructional support, re- 
source acquisition and allocation, and 
quality control. Two additional 
functions — coordination and 
troubleshooting — make it possible for 
principals to engage in the other func- 
tions with a minimum of wasted effort. 
The six functions are depicted in the 
diagram, and are discussed on the fol- 
lowing pages. 

StafT Development 



The development of an effective 
teaching staff has little to do with luck. 
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It results from at least three activities in 
which principals can pl&y crucial 
roles — recniitnient, inservice education, 
and staff motivation. Without capable 
teachers, it is unrealistic to count on any 
of the other factors linked to instruc- 
tional effectiveness. 

Schools cannot expect a steady sup- 
ply of talented teachers to be available 
for openings, even during times when 
jobs are scarce. In recent years the num- 
ber of qualified education graduates has 
diminished dramatically. Critical short- 
ages have been noted in such subjects as 
mathematics, science, and vocational 
education. 

To obtain the best available teachers, 
principals must actively recruit indi- 
viduals. Assuming that talented teachers 
are as interested in favorable working 
conditions as they are in salaries and 
benefits, principals must let prospective 
applicants know that their skills will be 
appreciated. 

Once a strong faculty has been built, 
it must be maintained. Even the most 
capable teachers can lose touch with 
new developments in their fields or be- 
come complacent. Seeing that an active 
program of inservice activities is avail- 
able on a continuing basis to teachers 
may be one of the principal's most cri- 
tical leadership functions (Stallings, 
1981). Inservice should not, however, 
be viewed as an ''injection** which, 
when taken once in a large dose, will 
''cure** the faculty for a long period of 
time. 

For this and other reasons, it is un- 
wise for principals to rely on inservice 
solely as a mechanism by which their 
decisions can be imposed on faculty 
members. Teachers should be actively 
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involved in planning and, in some 
cases, executing inservice activities. 
Not only are they more likely than the 
principal to know their needs, but the 
likelihood they actually will implement 
new ideas is greater if they are pan of 
inservice decision making (Duke and 
Meckel, forthcoming). 

The model of ongoing staff develop- 
ment that 1 nnost favor calls for princi- 
pals to regard inservice activities as op- 
portunities for teachers and other staff 
members to acquire the information they 
need to make sound decisions about per- 
sonal and professional improvement. 
Principals should ensure that a variety of 
alternatives are presented and evaluated. 

This model implies that the way to 
maintain a highly professional faculty is 
to treat teachers as if they were capable 
of exercising leadership. Principals 
must make teachers feel 
indispensable — a course of action that 
may require forfeiting their own claim 
to indispensability . Few feelings are 
quite as motivating as the sense that one 
is an essential and irreplaceable part of 
an organization. Building principals are 
in the best position to cultivate and re- 
inforce this feeling. 

Instructional Support 



A second key leadership function for 
J Mncipals is instructional support, a 
raJier broad rubric under which is sub- 
suTied time management, record keep- 
ingt classroom control, and a variety of 
other activities intended to maintain en- 
vironments in which teaching and learn- 
ing can occur. Teachers can readily dis- 
tinguish between principals who provide 
instructional support and those who do 
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not. The latter, for example, fail to pro- 
tect teachers from excessive paperwork 
and interruptions, thus reducing the time 
available for planning and direct instruc- 
tion. 

Teachers frequently complain that 
school meetings result in too much 
wasted time; time that otherwise might 
be spent with students or in preparation 
for class. Some faculty meetings are es- 
sential, however, for information shar- 
ing, deci<(ion making, and coordination. 
Principals familiar with group dynamics 
can increase the likelihood that meetings 
will run smoothly and efficiently (Gor- 
don, 1977; Schmuck et al., 1977). 
Teachers can be trained to take an active 
part in facilitating group interaction. 

Another aspect of instructional sup- 
port where principals can make a differ- 
ence is attendance (Duke, 1980; Duke 
and Meckel, 1980b; Stallings, 1981). 
When students cut class or are absent 
from school without a legitimate excuse 
they typically miss assignments and fall 
behind their classmates. Teachers then 
must take time away from direct instruc- 
tion to help them catch up. Chronic ab- 
sentees frequently drop so far behind 
that they have little choice but to give up 
or drop out. Principals who devote en- 
ergy to monitoring attendance, keeping 
parents informed, and maintaining sys- 
tematic management plans designed to 
minimize unnecessary absenteeism con- 
tribute greatly to instructional effec- 
tiveness. 

Perhaps the most important instruc- 
tional support function which principals 
can provide is the establishment of an 
atmosphere of orderiiness throughout 
the school. Recent research suggests 
that orderliness is critical to student 



achievement, and the principal is the 
key to its realization (Duke and Seid- 
man, 1982; Edmonds, 1981; Gottfred- 
son and Daiger, 1979; National Institute 
of Education, 1978). 

Students cannot be expected to learn 
efficiently if they arc fearful of being 
victimized, subject to frequent dis- 
ruptions in class, or easily tempted to 
break rules. Teachers cannot be ex- 
pected to teach effectively if they must 
spend valuable time dealing with stud- 
ent behavior problems and if they fail to 
receive administrative backing. Estab- 
lishing orderiy classrooms depends to a 
great extent on the establishment of an 
orderiy school environment. 

To thib end, principals can see that 
rules are collaboratively determined and 
publicized; consequences for breaking 
rules are specified and enforced; and 
procedures are in place for resolving 
conflicts and disagreements (Duke, 
1 980; Jones and Jones, 1 98 1 ) . They also 
can assist teachers in refining classroom 
management skills ar J in involving par- 
ents in the resolution of problems. 

Resource Acquisition and Allocation 



Adequate learning materials, appro- 
priate facilities, and skilled support per- 
sonnel are essential to instructional 
effectiveness. In studies of high schools 
confronted by fiscal stress and re- 
trenchment, some principals seem to be 
able to secure adequate resources while 
others helplessly watch their operating 
budgets shrink (Duke, Cohen, and 
Herman, 1981; Duke and Meckel, 
1980a). Those who see that their teach- 
ers continue to get textbooks, ditto serv- 
ices, laboratory equipment, teacher 
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aides, and the like have learned how to 
cut through central office ''red tape** and 
generate alternative funds. They cul- 
livate close ties with their superiors an;^ 
leam of the availability of new resources 
before colleagues do (Barsky, 1975). 

Resource acquisition and allocation 
can be a critical leadership function 
even when schools are not experiencing 
retrenchment. Examples can be found of 
schools within the same district that di- 
ffer in the resources they receive and the 
way resources are distributed. Many 
districts now permit building principals 
to play an active role in developing 
school budgets. Principals must assess 
the needs of their faculties. If resources 
are not allocated in ways that maximize 
the likelihood that school objectives will 
be achieved, the chances are great that 
some of the blame must rest with the 
principal. 

To ensure that resources are allocated 
effectively, principals should initiate a 
continuous planning process that relies 
heavily on faculty input and the pro- 
jection of future needs, if faculty losses 
are predicted for coming years, a princi- 
pal with foresight may begin to en- 
courage team teaching and an active 
volunteer program. If a school is sched- 
uled to receive students with special 
learning needs, the principal can plan in 
advance to lobby for additional re- 
sources, possibly including teacher ai- 
des and other support staff. 

Quality Control 



All organizations, including schools, 
have a control structure to ensure th?t 
their objectives are achieved. The pn- 
mary mechanisms for maintaining con- 



trol are evaluation, supervision, re- 
wards, and sanctions. Skilled pnncipals 
know when to use which mechanisms to 
obtain quality performance from their 
staff members. 

Given the emerging consensus among 
researchers that a crucial factor in in- 
structional effectiveness is the commu- 
nication of high expectations to all stu- 
dents, it becomes vital that principals — 
in their capacity as supervisors — 
communicate high expectations to 
teachers (Brookover et al., 1978). The 
latter should be regularly reminded of 
school objectives, evaluated, and re- 
warded when they achieve them. 
Teachers who consistently fail to 
achieve objectives, even after inservice 
opportunities designed to correct the 
situation, must be subjected to sanc- 
tions, including dismissal. 

Principals must monitor student 
progress closely to determine the extent 
to which instruction is effective. They 
need to monitor what goes on behind the 
classroom door by using classroom ob- 
servations, standardized test data, 
grades, teacher and counselor com- 
ments, and information concerning the 
activities of graduates. Since no admin- 
istrator can accomplish this feat alone, 
except in very small schools, principals 
must leam to delegate responsibility for 
quality control. Assistant principals, 
department chairpersons, and teachers 
can be enlisted in efforts to assess prog- 
ress. 

At times the principal *s quality con 
trol functions may bring him into direct 
contact with students. Providing official 
recognition for student achievement 
helps reinforce teachers* efforts. Some- 
times principals initiate special pro- 
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grams with slogans designed to foster 
school pride in academic as well as 
extracurricular success. 

Energy that once was reserved solely 
for athletic contests has been channeled 
into preparations for standardized 
achievement tests at Ribald High School 
in Jacksonville, Fla. The principal inau- 
gurated ''Beat the Test" pep rallies to 
stimulate students to take tests seri- 
ously. 

As a result of principal initiative at 
Northern High School in Detroit, 
Mich., students wear buttons pro- 
claiming ''Northern — A School of 
Winners." 

Public relations activities intended to 
create a shared sense that the business of 
the school is achievement probably rep- 
resent some of the wisest investments a 
principal can make in the success of the 
school. 

Coordination 



The leadership functions discussed so 
far generally are directly relevant to in- 
structional activities. No less important, 
however, are those functions that call on 
principals to ensure that the entire 
school runs smoothly. Perhaps the cen- 
tral function in this regard is co- 
ordination — die actions necessary to en- 
sure that the individual units of the 
school do not work at cross-purposes or 
duplicate operations. Principals must 
realize that teachers may actually be 
effective on an individual basis and yet 
undermme schoolwide efforts to achieve 
objectives. 

The coordination function has be- 
come more complex as schools have 
employed more specialists and non- 
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teaching personnel and as the number of 
special programs has grown (Duke and 
Seidman, 1982). It is not unusual for 
many schools to encompass a half dozen 
externally funded programs, including 
those for the disadvantaged, handi- 
capped, migrant, and non-English- 
speaking. Frequently each program re- 
quires an advisory committee, annual 
planning and proposal writing, in- 
service, and evaluation. The more a 
principal can do to combine these com- 
mon activities, the less likely are teach- 
ers to become stressed and overworked. 
Seeing that program specialists and non- 
instructional personnel share infor- 
mation regularly with classroom teach- 
ers can prevent teachers from growing 
resentful and uncooperative. 

Coordination is needed among teach- 
ers as well as between teachers and sup- 
port staff members. Examples of areas 
where instructional effectiveness can be 
enhanced by coordination include plan- 
ning for school improvement, setting 
school rules, purchasing textbooks, de- 
veloping curriculum goals, assigning 
homework, arranging teaching and 
classroom schedules, utilizing audio- 
visual resources, scheduling field trips 
and extracurricular activities, and pre- 
paring the annual school budget. The 
more principals draw their staff mem- 
bers into shared decision making con- 
cerning these and other matters of 
schoolwide significance, the mo«. ]ikely 
are teachers to feel a personal "stake" 
in the success of the whole school, 
rather than just their own classes. 

A final area where coordination is 
important entails relations between the 
school and extemal forces, especially 
the central office and the community. 
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Leadership Functfona and Instructional Effecth^eness 
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Effective Pnncipal 



Involving parents in school planning can 
lead to the kind of broad-based support 
so vita) to the achievement of school 
objectives (Lipham and Fruth, 1976). 
Similarly, keeping central office staff 
members abreast of developments at the 
building level is important. Coordi- 
nation between schools also is vital to 



instructional effectiveness, since the 
success of secondary schools is highly 
dependent on the kind of preparation 
students receive in earlier grades. 

The principal is the key person in 
most efforts to see that close working 
relations are maintained between 
schools, central offices, and parents. 
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Newsletters, meetings, open houses, 
phone contacts, and gatherings in local 
homes arc but some of the mechanisms 
principals can employ to foster coordi- 
nation. It is likely that the future will 
find desk-top computers, electronic 
mail, and sophisticated telecom- 
munications devices being used to sup- 
plement these conventional processes. 

Troubleshooting 



No matter how well-planned and co- 
ordinated a school is, problems occa- 
sionally will arise. Sometimes they de- 
rive from internal impetuses, such as 
misinterpreted communications, faculty 
turnover, or workload increases. Some- 
times they result from developments ex- 
ternal to the school, such as declining 
enrollments, new laws, and reductions 
in school funds. The likelihood that 
these problems will undermine instruc- 
tional effectiveness is reduced when 
principals see that troubleshooting 
mechanisms for anticipating and resolv- 
ing problems are in operation (Duke, 
1980). 

A variety of ways to troubleshoot are 
available to principals. They range from 
relatively formal approaches such as 
regular department meetings and a des- 
ignated ombudsman to informal proc- 
esses such as daily tours of the school 
and chats with students and staff mem- 
bers. Routine briefmgs with the man- 
agement team before school begins each 
morning and debriefings each afternoon 
prevent administrators from becoming 
isolated or overly specializec'. 

Various techniques for improving 
communications within schools are pre- 
sented in The Second Handbook of Or- 
ganization Development in Schools 



(Schmuck et al., 1977). The authors 
suggest that one of the most critical 
roles a principal can play is that of 
**conyener of organizational problem 
solving.** This role requires a set of 
special skills, including describing be- 
havior, checking perceptions, para- 
phrasing, and summarizing. Teachers 
and other staff members also can be 
trained in problem solving. 

Once trained, staff members can be 
encouraged to develop contingency 
plans so that individuals will not be 
caught by surprise or left without a 
course of action when problems period- 
ically occur. A school that anticipates 
problems and is prepared to deal with 
them before they get out of hand is one 
that is less likely to become sidetracked 
in its quest to achieve primary objec- 
tives. 

Recognizing an EfFective Principal 



Effective principals traditionally have 
been described in terms of their per- 
sonality traits (firm, but fair; decisive; 
sensitive) rather than functions or skills. 
As a result, it has been relatively diffi- 
cult for observers to agree on what to 
look for when differentiating between 
more and less effective principals. 

To assist principal-watchers in their 
efforts to recognize effective principals, 
some tips are offered in the form of 
questions. Representative questions are 
provided for each of the six leadership 
functions. 

Staff Development 

1. Does the principal possess a plan for 
recruiting the best possible teachers? 

2. Is the staff encouraged to participate in 
inservice activities? 
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3. Does a plan exist for the regular offenng 
of inservice opportunities? 

4. Do staff members participate in decision 
making regarding inservice? 

5. In what ways does the principal en- 
courage teacher leadership? 

6. How does the principal respond when a 
teacher is having trouble meeting instruc- 
tional objectives? 

Instructional Support 

1. What does the principal do to minimize 
the time teachers spend on paperwork, 
record keeping, and classroom manage- 
ment? 

2. What does the pnncipal do to minimize 
classroom interruptions? 

3. Does the principal encourage teachers to 
clarify their classroom management goals 
and to develop classroom management 
plans? 

4. What does the principal do to minimize 
student absenteeism? 

5. Are non;nstructional activities carefully 
scheduled so as not to interfere with 
classroom instruction? 

6. Are regular efforts made to keep teach- 
ers, students, and parents aware of school 
rules and policies? 

7. Are school rules reviewed regularly and 
are unnecessary rules eliminated? 

Resource AcouismoN and Allocation 

1. Are resources allocated on the basis of 
staff input? 

2. Are efforts made to ensure that resources 
are allocated fairiy within each classroom 
as well as among classes? 

3. Does the pnncipal participate in the de- 
velopment of the school and distnct bud- 
get? 

4. Does the principal maintain close contact 
with his superiors? 

5. How does t^.e school's operating budget 
for materials compare with other local 
schools' budgets? 
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6. What does the principal do to generate 
additional sources of revenue? 

7. Do teachers have the matenals they need 
to initiate orderly learning on the first day 
of school? 

QuALfTY Control 

1 . Does the school possess clear goals and 
objectives'^ 

2 What does the principal do to see that the 
staff is aware of school goals and objec- 
tives? 

3 What does the pnncipal do to see tHat 
goals and objectives are being achieved? 

4 What does the principal do to com- 
municate high expectations to staff and 
students? 

5. Does the staff have high and consistent 
expectations of t!ie pnncipal and are 
these communicated clearly 

6 What does the principal do to recognize 
staff and s'udent achievement? 

7 Does the pnncipal regularly visit class- 
rooms and meet with teachers? 

8 What occurs when a particular student is 
not achieving according to expectations? 
(i.e.. Is the first reaction to assess teach- 
ing or to find reasons why the student can- 
not learn?) 

9 Do evaluation plans include provisions 
for assessing unintended negative out- 
comes? 

Coordination 

1 Does the pnncipal regulariy review the 
operations of each department? 

2 What do the principal and staff do to 
minimize duplication among subunits of 
the school? 

3 What does the principal do to see that 
staff members are aware of each other's 
activities and plans? 

4 Docs the pnncipal delegate authority to 
his assistants and chairpersons to im- 
prove coordination? 
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5. What does the principal do to encourage 
schoolwide, systematic planning? is time 
for planning made available to staff 
members? 

TROUBLESHOOTING 

1. What does the principal do to encourage 
staff members to anticipate problems be- 
fore they arise? 

2 Dc contingency plans exist for each de- 
partment and class? 

3. Upon what sources of information does 
the principal rely for accurate feedback 
on staff, student, and community 
morale? 

4. Are efforts made to obtain data from as 
close to the source of problems as pos- 
sible? 

5. What does the principal do to ensure ad- 
vance warning of any changes in distnct 
policy? 

6. What mechanisms exist for handling 
problems once they arise? 

7. Are staff members trained in conflict re- 
solution strategies? 

8 To what extent does the principal actively 
involve staff in problem solving? 



The preceding questions are based on 
the belief that there are specific actions 
that principals can take in ^er to in- 
crease instructional effe" Such 
a belief supports the d« .pecial 
skills training for princ other 
words, effective building ..ddership 
does not result only or automatically 
from on-the-job* trial-and-error learn- 
ing. During these times of increased 
visibility for principals and intensified 
public claims of educational mis- 
management, school leaders may not be 
able to afford to make mistakes, at least 
ones that preservice or inservice training 
and planning could have prevented. 
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Time-on-Task: A Look at 
What Erodes Time 
For Instruction 



Several factors iiiflucnee how much learning time is available to 
students. 71ic writer urges administrators to be sensitive to them. 



RiaixRi) A. RossMiiM r 



J. HE CONCEPT OF tiiiic as a valuable 
commodity is firmly embedded in 
American culture. Adages such as 
"time is money" and **a stitch in time 
saves nine" typify this notion. 

In educatic.;, time-on-task has popu- 
larly been considered a primary deter- 
minant of student learning because it 
seems tc offer such a simple solution to 
the problem of poor student perfor- 
mance. That is, the more time they 
spend on a subject, the more likely it is 
that Johnny or Mary will learn. Un- 
fortunately, however, the answer is not 
that simple. Time-on-task is only one 
piece of a complex puzzle; merely in- 
creasing student time-on-task will not 
remedy poor performance. 

Much of the current interest in the 



Richard A. Rossmii llr is professor and 
chairperson, Deparimeni of Bducaiional 
Administration, Universiiy of Wisconsin- 
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way time is used in schools can be 
traced to the work of Carroll (1963). 
Carroll, who recognized that student 
time is an important resource in the 
learning process, distinguished between 
elapsed time and time-on-task. He 
defmed time-on-task as the time during 
which the learner is ''paying attention" 
and "trying to learn" (p. 725). He ac- 
knowledged that the amount of time 
needed to learn is determined by the 
student's aptitude and ability to under- 
stand and follow instructions, and by the 
quality of instruction. Carroll's model 
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son. Principal, Mahnomen (Minn ) High School, 
and Arnold Frank. Principal. Williams Bay (Wis ) 
High School, for their advice and counsel 
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of learning implied chac, all other factors 
being equal, learning was a function of 
the stud^*nt's time-^n-task. 

TiMK AVAILABU*: K)R Lh ARNINC 

Several factors influence the amount 
of time actually available for student 
learning Among them are the length of 
the school year, the number of days a 
student is present in school, and the 
number of days school is not held as a 
result of such factors as strikes and m- 
clement weather. 

Let us assume a school year of 180 
days and a school day of 6 hours, thus 
yielding 1,080 hours of potential time 
for instruction. If we assume an average 
attendance rate of 90 percent, the 
**average" student will lose 108 hours 
of school time. If one further assumes 
that 5 percent of the scheduled school 
days will be lost as a result of inclement 
weather, employee strikes, and staff m- 



Observations by a number of re- 
searchers suggest that only 
about 60 percent of the school 
day is actually available for in- 
struction. 



service development activities, the 
school year is reduced by an additional 
nine days, or 54 hours. Thus, the 
**average" student will have only 918 
hours in which he or she is actually in 
school rather than the 1,080 hours im* 
plied by the school calendar (see Table 
I). 

The length of the school day also has 
a bearing on the amount of time avail- 
able for instruction. Observations by a 



number of researchers suggest chat only 
about 60 percent of the school day is 
actually available for instruction. Time 
is required for lunch, for passing be- 
tween classes, for announcements, and 
for orher ''housekeeping" activities. 
Consequently, the time actually al- 
located for instruction during the typical 
school day is considerably less than 6 
hours. If 40 percent of the typical school 
day IS allocated to noninstructional ac- 
tivities, the 91 8 hours will be reduced to 
only about 551 hours. 

Furthermore, not all of the 551 hours 
allocated for instruction are actually de- 
voted to instruction. A certain amount 
of time within any classroom must be 
devoted to procedural activities. The ac- 
tual amount of time devoted to such ac- 
tivities within a classroom will vary, 
depending upon such factors as the 
grouping practices employed, the stu- 
dents' academic ability and behavior, 
taking attendance, bringing the class to 
order, and dealing with late arrivals. 
Time also must be devoted to giving 
instructions, answering students' ques- 
tions, and the like. 

This **process behavior" will vaiy 
from classroom to classroom, but typi- 
cally will consume from 10 to 15 per- 
cent of the class time. If one assumes 
that 12 percent of the time available for 
classroom instruction is de\oted to ac- 
tivities of this type, the net time avail- 
able for instruction is reduced to 485 
hours. The skill of the teacher in manage 
mg transitions between activities is an 
important factor in time utilization. 
Some teachers are able to achieve tran- 
sitions with minimal disruption; others 
have great difficulty in doing so. 

In summary, less than half of the 
1,080 hours that constitute a typical 
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Table 1 
Time Allocated to Schooling 

Gross School Year (180 days (a 6 hours) 
-10% absenteeism 

- 5% loss to inservice activities, employee 

strikes » inclement weather, etc. 

Net School Year 

-40% of school day allocated to non- 
instrurtional activities — lun:h 
periods, class passing, attendance 
taking, etc. 

Gross Time Alk)cated for Instruction 

- 12% of class time for process activity- 

attendance, establishing order, 
disciplining students, answenng 
questions, distributing materials, etc. 

Net Instructional Time 
-25% of time off-task 

Net TIme-on-Task for "Average ' Student 



1,080 hours 
108 hours 

54 hours 
918 hours 



3 67 hours 
531 hours 



66 hours 

485 hours 
121 hours 

364 hours 



school year are actually devoted to the 
instruction of students. Clearly, it is im- 
portant that school administrators be at 
least as concerned about increasing the 
net time available for instruction as they 
are about increasi .g their students* 
time-on-task. 

SiUDits ()F Timm)nTask 

The **average" student will not be 
paying strict attention to the subject un- 
der study during all 485 hours of in- 
structional time. That is, no student will 
be on-task all of the time. The actual 
amount of time that students will be on- 
task will depend upon such things as 
their interest in the subject, their atten- 
tion span, their motivation to achieve, 
the mode of instruction, the behavior of 
their classmates, the skill of their 



teacher, and physical conditions within 
the classroom. 

It is lirMe wonder that observaiional 
studies of student behavior have yielded 
wide variations in the amotint of time- 
on-task which is observed for individual 
students. Variations occur across days. 



. . . the data available indicate 
that girls are on-task more than 
boys and that students of high 
ability seem to be on-task more 
than students of low ability. 



across students, and across classrooms. 
Although little is known concerning 
how the individual characteristics of 
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students relate to their on-task behavior, 
the data available indicate that gi'ls are 
on-task more than boys and that students 
of high ability seem to be on-task more 
than students of low ability. IndividupJ 
students vary n^arkedly from day to day 
in the percentage of time they are on- 
task. On-task behavior is generally 
lower on Mondays and Fridays and be- 
fore and after holidays — results which 
will not surprise any experienced 
teacher pr administrator. 



The results of recent studies of 
classroom behavior indicate that 
the **ayerage^^ student is on- 
task about 70 to 75 percent of 
the time. 



The results of recent studies of class- 
room behavior indicate that the "aver- 
age** student is on-task about 70 to 75 
percent of the time. This means that 
another 121 of the 485 hours of net in- 
structional time are lost, leaving 364 
hours during the typical school year 
when the **average** student is actively 
engaged in the study of school subjects. 
Thus, for the ** average" student only 
about one-third of the typical school 
year is actually spent attending to the 
subjects taught in school. 

Given the amount of publicity time- 
on-task has received in recent years, one 
might justifiably think that it has clearly 
been established that time-on-task is the 
primary determinant of student achieve- 
ment. In fact, however, the evidence 
does not support such a conclusion. 

Fredenck and Walberg (1980) con- 
cluded from their review of existing 



studies of time and learning that time 
devoted to school learning is a modest 
predictor of achievement. Karweit 
(1982) reviewed several studies of time 
and learning, paying particular attention 
to the relationship between ti.Tie-on-task 
and student academic achievement. She 
noted that even in the Beginning 
Teacher Evaluation Study (BTES), 
probably the most widely cited and in- 
fluential time usage study conducted to 
date, only 35 percent of the subtests 
produced significant statistical relation- 
ships between time-on-task and student 
achievement gai..';. 

Clearly, time-on-task is not a panacea 
for poor student performance. Student 
learning is a result of the interaction of 
many factors. Research to date, how- 
ever, has not probed the interrelation- 
ships between these factors. We still 
have much to learn about the complex 
set of variables and processes which in- 
fluence and control student learning. 

Impucamons k)R Fraciick 

We have noted that a multitude of 
forces tend to erode the amount of time 
that IS actually available for instruction 
in schools. Administrators must be sen- 
sitive to the effect of these forces and 
strive to reduce the amount of time 
within the school year which is either 
lost or diverted to non instructional ac- 
tivities. 

Activities within classrooms also re- 
quire scrutiny. Curriculum tracking and 
classroom grouping practices affect the 
composition of classes and the time 
spent on-task by students. The teacher's 
skill in classroom management is also 
an important factor affecting the on-task 
time of str 'ents. Administrators should 
ensure that teachers are provided with 
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objective information about how stu- 
dents use time in th'^ir classes as well as 
suggestions for improving classroom 
management. 

In conclusion, time is not the only 
factor that influences student learning, 
but it is an important one. Admin- 
istrators can increase the amount of time 
available for instruction by examining 
more closely the merit of activities 
which erode instructional time and 
wnich too frequently are taken for 
granted. 
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The Principal and 
Computerized Instruction: A 
Six-Step Planning Model 



The model described here will enable principals to help teachers 
develop computer skills and overcome their hesitancy to use 
them in the classroom. 



By L. David Weller and Delores M. Wolfe 



IT IS AN ESTABLISHED fact that 
the principal is, or should be, the 
instnictional leader in the school. As 
such, the principal has the primary re- 
sponsibility for initiating curricular 
changes that reflect the demands of con- 
temporary society. 

It is estimated that some type of com- 
puter technology will be used daily in 25 
percent of the typical classrooms within 
this decade. While the preliminary ef- 
fects of computerized instruction on 
student achievement appear quite prom- 
ising, many teachers are hesitant to 
cross the threshold of the computer age 



L. David Weller is area heati, Middle 
School Education, University of Georgia, 
Athens, and Delores M Wolfe is as:;ictant 
professor. Department of CurricuhMn and 
Instnjction University of North Carohna at 
Charl'^-ac. 



and actively incorporate computers into 
their instnictional repertoire. 

The principal must motivate teachers 
to acquire the knowledge neces^"*^ to 
incorporate the use of computers into 
the curriculum. The six-step planning 
model described below is one way ad- 
ministrators can assist teachers in de- 
veloping computer skills and in gaining 
the necessary confidence to introduce 
computer technology into the curricu- 
lum. 

Sttp 1: How Microcomputers Work 

The essential first step in developing 
an effective partnership between teach- 
ers and computer technology requires a 
familiarization with the components of 
the microcomputer itself. The principal 
can demonstrate the immediate value of 
microcomputers through such school- 
related applications as scheduling and 
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keeping attendance records. 

Moreover, if rhetoric is kept to a min- 
imum and generic terms such as key- 
board, monitor, and memory are used, 
teachers can easily understand the most 
basic elements of computer hardware. 
This approach coupled with immediate 
hands-on experience allows for the in- 
troduction of salient peripherals such as 
disks, disk drives, and printers with a 
minimum of confusion. 

Additional activities should empha- 
size conceptual rather than technical un- 
derstanding and should focus on the va- 
riety of available computer languages, 
flowchart designs, elementary program- 
ming techniques, '«nd applications for 
classroom instruction. 

Examples of instructional programs, 
written and demonstrated by teachers 
themselves, will build confidence and 
illustrate that the task is neither her- 
culean in nature nor impossible to ac- 
complish. 

Step 2: Introducing Computerized 
Instruction into tli« Classroom 

if ''quality assurance** (actual as op- 
posed to promised implementation) is to 
exist, teachers not only need to feel se- 
cure about using the computer, they also 
need to understand its specific appli- 
cations to their subject matter areas. 
Demonstrations of lower order cognitive 
applications such as drill and practice, 
tutonng, and the like, familiarize teach- 
ers with computer uses in the more tra- 
ditional modes of instruction. 

Similarly, examples of simulation, 
problem solving, and critical thinking 
demonstrate activities associated with 
the higher order cognitive skills. As for 
the affective domain, microcomputers 
can assist teachers in gaining a greater 



degree of consistency in presenting an 
organized system of attitudes and val- 
ues. 

Step 3: Acquiring Parent and 
Community Support 

Fostering positive attitudes toward 
the computer and its application to the 
instructional mission of the school must 
be a primary consideration if microcom- 
puters are to become an essential part of 
the curriculum. While many community 
members are acquainted with and ap- 
preciate the importance of computer 
technology, not all members of the 
schooKs community enjoy this vantage 
point. Therefore, information regarding 
inservice activities as well as the pur- 
poses and specific applications of mi- 
crocomputer instruction directly related 
to the classroom should be widely dis- 
seminated. 



Examples of instructional pro- 
grams, written and demon- 
strated by teachers themselves, 
will buila confidence and ilius- 
trate that the task is neither her- 
culean in nature nor impossible 
to accomplish. 



The pnncipal has the opportunity not 
only to disseminate information about 
the computerized instructional design 
but also to gain public support and con- 
fidence through the local media, com- 
munity awareness sessions, school 
newsletters, and other informational ve- 
hicles. Finally, principals can gain ad- 
ditional support for this instructional 
mode by getting parents and other inter- 
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ested community members to volunteer 
to share their experience with micro- 
computers. 

Step 4: Matching Software with the 
Girricuhim 

Because software is the heart of the 
microcomputer, familiarization with ex- 
isting programs and procedures for their 
selection and evaluation is necessary. 
One good source for such information is 
teachers who have used and/or de- 
veloped various software packages in a 
variety of subject areas. 

Teachers should be encouraged to 
consider the following categories when 
they are selecting software to match cur- 
ricular objectives: 

• The appropriateness of the concepts 
to be taught and the developmental 
stage of the students 

• The supporting documentation — 
auxiliary materials and validation in- 
formation 

o The scope, sequence, and quality of 
the content being presented 

o The program's presentation format in 
terms of clarity, pace, and ease of use 

• The accuracy of evaluation tech- 
niques used to assess learner out- 
comes. 

With assistance from personnel at the 
schooPs learning resources center, the 
administrator can provide additional in- 
formation on available software by cir- 
culating copies of professional journals, 
critiques by state agencies, and inde- 
pendent evaluator*s comments about 
software packages. 

Two other sources for comprehen- 
sive evaluations of software programs 
are the Northwest Regional Educatk)nal 
Laboratory's Micro-Sift Clearinghouse 
in Portland, Oreg., and the Education 



Product Information Exchange Institute 
(EPIE) in Stonybrouk, N.Y. Informa- 
tion from these exchanges is of particu- 
lar value because software is evaluated 
by teachers, students, and cumculum 
experts with respect to their instruc- 
tional quality in meeting the stated goals 
and objectives of the curriculum, their 
appropriateness for specified grade lev- 
els, the accuracy of the instructional 
content area, and the extent to which 
student evaluation correlates with sub- 
ject area content. 

Step 5: Introducing Microcomputers 
into the Classroom 

Introducing microcomputers into the 
classroom calls for a systematic ap- 
proach. If students are to feel comfort- 
able with computerized instruction, they 
need to develop a level of confidence in 
working with the computer and enjoy 
their initial efforts. 



Hands-on activities are also 
necessary, not only to alleviate 
much of the mystique sur- 
rounding computers, out to fa- 
miliarize students v/ith the 
technology itself 



A plan for introducing microcompu- 
ters into the curriculum which is based 
on predetermined goals and objectives 
for each unit of instruction consists of 
identifying: 

a The skills, attitudes, and knowledge 
that should be learned through com- 
puterized technology 

a The instructional mode (tutoring, 
simulation, etc.) that will best help 
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Evaluation Design for Continuous Progress 

(Student Enters) 
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the student learn the matenal 
• The logistics of student use through 
time-block scheduling 



• A set of clearly defined learning ob- 
jectives, the instructional materials 
used to achieve the desired outcome, 
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and the type of evaluation techniques 
to be used to assess mastery (Tallent, 
1981). 

Hands-on activities are also neces- 
sary, not only to alleviate much of the 
mystique surrounding computers, but to 
familiarize students with the technology 
itself. 

Orientation activities, complete with 
teacher-led demonstrations, focus on a 
brief description of the computer's 
components (keyboard, monitor, disks, 
printer, etc.) and the steps necessary 
to operate the system. Smce initial 
interaction with the computer should be 
enjoyable, video games or short, 
teacher-made programs that catch the 
imagination and curiosity of students are 
recommended. 

Step 6: Evoluating Computerized 
Instruction 

The essential first step in software 
evaluation is the teacher's critique of the 
instructional program for its overall 
compatibility with previously identified 
goals and objectives. Note the differ- 
ences and appropriate adjustments that 
must be made foi students as they pro- 
gress through the software package. The 
ease with which students interact with 
the program and the satisfaction exhib- 
ited is another technique useful for as- 
sessing the quality of the program. A 
regular review of computer printouts 
that detail student responses to as- 
signments and test questions is an ad- 
ditional assessment procedure. 

Finally, student feedback concerning 
program "bugs" and the pace at which 
the program progresses through the con- 
tent area is crucial in determining its 
usefulness. 



Assessing student achievement can, 
of course, be accomplished through a 
variety of means. However, a con- 
tinuous progress model of evaluation 
(see figure) that provides for self-paced, 
sequential instruction can easily be in- 
troduced into the classroom to assess 
student progress and at the same time 
promote mastery learning. 

A teacher-made orientation packet 
can introduce students to the content to 
be mastered. Learning objectives, a de- 
scription of assignments, and an ex- 
planation of the type of tests that will be 
used can then be made available to stu- 
dents. Pretest results can be used to 
place students on a learning continuum 
and to begin those instructional activi- 
ties which coincide w i the initial diag- 
nostic test results. 

As assignments and tes(s aie com- 
pleted, the teacher and student can 
evaluate computerized printouts to de- 
termine subject matter mastery. These 
personalized conferences serve as the 
keystone of the evaluation model. If 
students exhibit partial mastery of a sub- 
ject they need review only that portion 
of the content not mastered Students 
who attain mastery, however, can pro- 
ceed to the next instructional unit and 
begin the learning expenence anew 

Conclusion 

As the instructional leader of the 
school, the pnncipal has the unique op- 
portunity to initiate curricular changes 
that reflect the needs of the ;,ocial order. 
Through staff development activities 
principals can assist teachers in develop- 
ing the necessary skills to implement 
computerized instruction into their 
classroom curricula. 
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By utilizing the peer teacher concept 
to facilitate instruction, the admin- 
istrator not only enhances the credibility 
of the program but provides teachers 
with concrete examples for applying 
computerized technology to their par- 
ticular content area. 

If principals present a model for in- 
troducing microcomputers ii:to the cur- 
riculum that includes hands-on experi- 



ence, they can promote an instructional 
program that fosters student learning 
and is compatible with the tenor of the 
times. 

Reference 
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5. The Principal as the Non 
Instructional Leader 



Otudies of administrative time allocations have continually verified that general 
management of the school takes the greatest amount of the principal's day (Byrne, 
Mines, and McCleary, 1978). 

Everything from accurately accounting for use of school funds to keeping the 
school food service program profitable falls in the domain of the principal as the 
non-instructional leader. However, while a tremendous amount of attention in the 
professional literature and at conferences has been given to the principal's role in 
instruction, little has been written or said about the general management functions 
of a school administrator. 

This is interesting in light of the fact thpt principals tend to lose their jobs more 
often because of fiscal mismanagement, improper use of school equipment and/or 
supplies, and failure to exercise proper techniques to ensure the health and safety of 
students than for the failure to be a satisfactory instructional leader. 

Non-instructiorial leadership addresses management functions related to health 
and safety, finances and business, and school facilities. Stevenson, Pellicer, and 
Surratt provide a step procedure to help principals be prepared for all types of 
emergencies that might occur in the school setting. The authors conclude by arguing 
that if the principal does not emphasize health and safety for students and staff, a 
scnool will not be prepared to deal with either natuial or man-made disasters. In 
such a school, human life will be in peril. 

Student population projections have often forecast the closing of a school. Ronald 
Surmacz provides principals with a checklist as a starting point for planning the 
closing of a school. The article emphasizes the importance of long-range planning if 
the process is to be successful. 

Warren and Rubenow equate the appearance of the school facility with the level 
of student and staff morale. These authors provide a blueprint for combatting school 
vandalism which causes some schools to look like battlefields. Causes of vanoalism 
are addressed and preventive measures are offered to reduce the defacing of the 
school physical plant. 

Fiscal management of school operations is a topic of great importance to school 
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principals. However, little is written about this type of management lesponsibility. 
Those articles that have been written emphasize the need for the school principal to 
be knowledgeable in this critical area. Kathleen Adams urges school administrators 
to provide valuable input into policy decisions relating to distribution of increas- 
ingly limited state funds for local education. After giving a historical overview of 
the changing status of state funding of public education, Adams offers several 
suggestions aimed at helping policymakers become aware of the ramifications of 
funding reductions on programs, personnel, and student outcomes. 

In the final article in this section, Matthews and Upchurch provide principals with 
a sound set of guidelines to use when managing public monies and property. The 
authors remind principals that they arc extremely vulnerable if an effective system 
for managing fiscal affairs is not in place. The principal is ultimately responsible for 
the proper accounting of what can easily be hundreds of thousands of dollars ot 
internal accounts, as well as management of district funds specified for school use. 
The guidelines suggested will make the principal a better business manager as well 
as program planner, instructional leader, and decision maker. 

Reference 
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Emergency Preparedness Plans — 
How To Develop, Operate 



Schools like other buildings in every community can have me- 
chanical malfunctions, experience natural calamities, and be 
victims of intruders. Principals must have emergency pre- 
paredness plans to ?ope with any eventuality. 



Bv Kknnk'IH S'ikvknson. Uowrh PnxichR. AM) Thomas Si'rrm i 



^\lthough relatively few. major dis- 
asters involving serious injury and even 
the loss of life can and do occur on 
school campuses. 

A large number of schools, however, 
have no formal emergency preparedness 
plans; and many of the schools that do, 
have plans that are outdated, incomplete 
or, in a majority of cases, ignored and 
neglected. 

Ten steps are presented here for prin- 
cipals to pursue the development of an 
emergency preparedness plan and to 
suggest procedures for keeping the plan 
up-to-date and operable. Before in- 
itiating them, principals should check 
local school board policies as well as 
state rules and regulations. 

Some school districts as a matter of 
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policy require the development of emer- 
gency preparedness plans and specify 
minimum requirements and format. 
Several states mandate that schools have 
emergency preparedness procedures. In 
some cases, minimum requirements 
such as monthly fire drills are specified. 
Such local and state requirements 
should be incorporated into the pre- 
paredness plan developed at individual 
schools. 

S-n-.P 1: Utilize a Wide Range of 
Technical Input in the Development 
Process 

Before developing or updating an 
emergency preparedness plan, princi- 
pals should identify the resources avail- 
able to accomplish the task and the best 
means of gaining understanding and 
support for the plan once it is in place. 

Some districts have central office per- 
sonnel who function as in-house safety 
and health inspectors for the school sys- 
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tern. These persons have access to and 
knowledge of basic health codes and 
safety procedures. Principals should 
seek advice and input from them. 

In districts where such a position does 
not exist, principals should contact dis- 
trict personnel such as the maintenance 
supervisor to determine the location of 
master cutoff valves, the structural 
composition of the school building, and 
the operating procedures for alarm sys- 
tems and emergency equipment. 

Another person to contact is the 
transpctation supervisor to determine 
procedures for securing buses for eva- 
cuation from campus including lag tinie 
and alternative loading areas. 

Other sources of input into the de- 
velopment of an effective emergency 
preparedness plan include the office of 
civil defense, local law enforcement of- 
fices, and the fire marshalKs office. 
While the office of civil defense can 
provide basic data about procedures for 
dealing with major emergencies, the 
local law enforcement office can pro- 
vide valuable information concerning 
procedures tor handling many man- 
made crises like bomb threats and in- 
truders on the campus. The local fire 
marshall can help evaluate procedures 
for major emergencies and inspect the 
school for ar ^ of possible danger. 

Sirp 2: Make the Plan Visible and 
Commit It to Writing. 

Securing input from those who will 
implement and utilize the emergency 
preparedness plan is as important as ob- 
taining technical assistance. Most plans 
developed without involvement of 
school staffs, parents, and students go 
unused. Effective plans involve the 
users in both the development and moni* 




toring of the plan. It is important that 
they understand and have a commitment 
to the utilization of defined emergency 
procedures. 

Utilization of a committee to develop 
the plan has proven the most effective 
means of including needed information 
and of making the plan visible. At a 
minimum the committee should be 
composed of the principal, an instruc- 
tor, the food service representative, 
head custodian, parent, student, and an 
outside expert like the fire marshall. 

Reducing the emergency prepared- 
ness plan to writing helps to keep track 
of information that is crucial to the pro- 
cess. As personnel change, and new 
parents and students become involved 
with the school each year, there must be 
a simple way to convey the basic infor- 
mation about the plan. Crucial infor- 
mation that is unrecorded may be lost, 
misinterpreted, or in some cases ig- 
nored. Written communication of the 
plan ensures that the information can be 
presented in total to all concerned. 

Sti-t 3: Deal with the Wide Range of 
Potential Emergencies. 

Many individuals equate an emer- 
gency preparedness plan with a fire eva- 
cuation plan. While appropriate pro- 
cedures in case of fire are crucial to an 
emergency preparedness plan, a good 
plan entails much more. Many natural 
and man-made disasters can occur at a 
school, including e\erything from tor- 
nados and fires :o bomb threats and 
chemical spills. Each type of emergency 
has unique requirements in terms of ac- 
tions to be taken to protect staff and 
students from harm. 

Failure to recognize and differentiate 
among the possible emergencies can be 
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catastrophic. For example, when there 
is potential for fire, the basic action is 
removal of people from the building. 
The same action for a tornado would be 
disastrous. 

At the very least a good emcgency 
preparedness plan should provide pro- 
cedures for the following emergencies: 
fire, tornado, bomb threes, mechanical 
malfunctions (boiler explosion, etc.), 
armed intruders on campus, gas leaks 
and chemical spills, campus accidents, 
and unauthorized attempts to remove 
students from campus. 

In addition, principals should become 
aware of potential hazards unique to the 
geographic area served by the school. 
Hurricanes and earthquakes are two ex- 
amples of potential disasters that would 
be of special concern in certain regions. 

Step 4: Delineate Responsibilities of 
Persons Involved. 

For each potential disaster specific 
actions must be taken. Actions required 
may include sounding the appropriate 
alarm, checking to see that proper steps 
are being taken, notifying authorities, 
cutting off certain utilities, notification 
of the ending of the emergency, and 
follow-up with press and parents, it is 
virtually impossible, as well as unwise, 
for one individual to perform all of these 
functions during an emergency. 

For safe and timely action to occur a 
team approach is t)est. Staff memt)ers 
should have specific assignr ^nts for 
each emergency situation. Assignments 
should l)e in writing and emphasized 
at the t)eginning of the school year as 
well as periodically thereafter. 

Alternate persons should ht desig- 
nated to perform the functions critical to 
the emergency plan when those having 



primary responsibility are away from 
campus. When the principal is absent, 
everyone at the school should know who 
is to assume responsibility for activation 
of the plan. 

Similarly, more than one person 
should: 

• know the location of master cutoffs 
for utilities, 

• have access tj a set of master keys to 
the buildings and electrical cabinets, 
and 

• have quick access to and knowledge 
of emergency telephone numt)ers and 
other communication systems. 

Stft 5: Specify Alterndtive 
Procedures. 

During an emergency, normal pro- 
cedures are often disrupted. A fire may 
render tiie alarm system useless, curtail 
telephone service, and/or block regular 
exits. If school personnel are aware of 
only one means to deal with a given 
emergency, and that procedure does not 
work, panic may well result during a 
real crisis. A good emergency pre- 
paredness plan should have "back-up** 
or alternative procedures for a) com- 
municating the emergency, b) moving 
within and out of the building, and c) 
assigning responsibilities when certain 
key people are absent. 

Such alternative procedures ensure 
that students and staff have a better 
chance of being made aware of the 
emergency and of taking appropnate ac- 
tion even when basic systems of com- 
munication and pedestrian movement 
are disrupted. Though several alterna- 
tives should t)e considered » two are very 
important: 

First, every space should have a pn- 
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mary and secondary exit route from the 
building and a schematic of those exit 
pathways should be posted in that space. 

Second, a back-up communication 
system should be available to notify 
both building occupants and appropriate 
authorities of impending emergencies at 
the school. 

Sjv,? 6: Specify Unique Warnings and 
Procedures. 

A common problem with emergency 
plans is their vagueness. Plans, for ex- 
ample, may state, *Take appropriate 
precautionary action when the tornado 
alert alami is sounded.** Such a state- 
ment assumes that the person reading 
the emergency preparedness plan a) 
knows the appropriate action to take and 
b) knows the difference between the 
alarm used to warn of possible tornados 
and those for other einergencies such as 
Fires. 

Each potential emergency procedure 
addressed by the emergency pre- 
paredness plan should delineate specif- 
ically the unique alarm warning for that 
emergency and outline in detail the pre- 
cautionary steps to be taken upon sound- 
ing of the alarm. 

Unless this is done a teacher may well 
mistake a tornado alarm for a Are alarm 
and move the students outside Or. upon 
hearing the alarm the teacher and stu- 
dents may huddle in a totally inap- 
propriate place near windows in the 
classroom. 

Sii-P 7: Address Needs of Special 
Students and Staff. 

Even schools that have developed 
sound emergency preparedness plans for 
the general school population may need 



to reevaluate and update procedures be- 
cause of special students and staff. 
Emergency procedures that are appro- 
priate for a majority of the students and 
staff may well not work for those with 
handicaps. 

Orthopedically handicapped students, 
for example, probably cannot navigate 
steps and stairs. Even if elevators are 
provided, they are inappropriate for use 
during emergencies because of the risk 
of power failure. Utilization of some 
type of **buddy" system wherein indi- 
viduals are assigned responsibility to aid 
the orthopedically handicapped during 
emergencies is one approach to the 
problem. Installation of ramps is an- 
other possibility. 

Similarly, auditory alarm systems are 
inappropriate for hard of hearing and 
deaf students. Visual signals are 
needed. Classes of trainable, profound, 
and emotionally disturbed students re- 
quire special attention because they may 
be incapable of recognizing the danger 
or they may panic if their normal routine 
is disrupted. 

StI'.p 8: Require Regular Practice for 
Various Emergency Situations. 

Regardless of how complete an emer- 
gency preparedness plan is, the only 
way to ensure effectiveness is through 
practice. Students and staff will become 
proficient at procedures only to the ex- 
tent they have an opportunity to experi- 
ence the routine. While most schools 
occasionally practice fire drill pro- 
cedures, many do not practice for other 
potential emergencies that may occur on 
campus. As a result, when such other 
emergencies occur, staff and students 
are not only slow to react but probably 
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arc not fully aware of the appropriate 
procedures to utilize. 

Practice of emergency preparedness 
must take into account the unexpected. 
Schools that have implemented effective 
emergency preparedness procedures 
practice what to do when primary es- 
cape routes are blocked, mechanical 
alarms are out of order, and students and 
staff are not in their regular rooms. Un- 
less the school population is familiar 
with alternative procedures, an effective 
emergency preparedness pl^n is not 
really in force. 

The principal and staff should con- 
tinually evaluate the effectiveness of the 
procedures delineated in the plan. After 
each drill, input as to time required, 
problems encountered, and overall 
effectiveness should be discussed and 
the plan modified as necessary. 

Sn ? 9: Standardize and Emphasize the 
Emergency Preparedness Plan. 

Each staff member should have a 
copy of the emergency preparedness 
plan. That copy should be in a binder 
that is easily identifiable for ready refer- 
ence. Information contained within 
should follow a prescribed pattern so 
that specific types of information are 
readily discernible from section to sec- 
tion. 

A table of contents should be keyed to 
each type of emergency. Within each 
section dealing with a specific emer- 
gency would be delineated: 

• the type of alarm for that emergency, 

• the actions to be taken, 

• those responsible for performing 
various tasks, 

• delineation of an ''all clear'' signal. 

In addition, the emergency pre- 



paredness plan document should contain 
a current listing of emergency telephone 
numbers. A schematic of the building(s) 
identifying primary and secondary exits 
as well as the location of master cutoffs 
and emergency equipment such as ex- 
tinguishers and fire hose cabinets should 
be included. 

Many schools have found the fol- 
lowing procedures to be effective in de- 
veloping a usable emergency plan 
document: 

■ Use a loose leaf binder so that 
changes can be made easily. 

■ Number and date each page. Num- 
bering pages prevents sections from 
being omitted and aids in substituting 
updated pages. 

■ Provide a side tab for each section 
and duplicate each section on a dif- 
ferent color of paper. 

■ Provide a copy of the emergency pre- 
paredness plan in **public'' areas 
such as the lounge and media center 
as well as to individual staff mem- 
bers. 

■ Number each copy of the plan so that 
you can keep track of who has a copy 
and furnish updates to the original 
document 

■ Review the document at least quar- 
terly at a faculty meeting. 

■ Share a copy of the plan with the 
local fire department and law en- 
forcement agencies so that they have 
ready reference to your procedures. 

■ Emphasize the plan at parent/teacher 
meetings and in the school news- 
letter 

■ Establish a junior fire marshall pro- 
gram to actively involve and better 
acquaint the students with proper 
safety procedures at school. 
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■ Have the plan approved by the school 
board to enhance visibility and to 
emphasize district commitment to 
adequate preparation. 

SiT-P 10: Commit the School to a 
Safety First Theme. 

A plan of any kind is only as good as 
the commitment to and understanding of 
it. If a principal does not emphasize the 
importance of health and safety for stu- 
dents and staff, an emergency pre- 
paredness plan will probably not be de- 
veloped in a school. Even if a plan is 
developed, it will probably go un- 
heeded. However, if a principal recog- 
nizes the importance of establisning an 
appropriate plan and instills within staff, 
students, and community the need to 
protect human life, the school will in all 
likelihood be satisfactorily prepared 
when an emergency arises. 



With the host of responsibilities that 
school administrators face today, it is 
easy to put off projects that are not re- 
lated to the problem of the moment. 
However, without an emergency pre- 
paredness plan, a principal may well 
face his or her greatest school crisis 
without adequate preparation. 

To face staff, students, and com- 
munity after such a crisis and have them 
ask, "Why weren't we ready?" would 
be sad and maybe catastrophic! This is 
especially true when with relatively 
little effort, following the steps outlined 
in this paper, an effective emergency 
preparedness plan is within the princi- 
palis grasp. 

Editor's Note: For further con- 
sideration of this subject, see NASSP's 
monograph. Effective Strategies for 
School Secunty\ by Peter D. Blauvelt. 
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Ronald B» Snrmacz 



The 

foUowing 
elieeklist ndght 
be used as a 
starting point for 
planning to close a 
school. 



As enrollments decline and costs 
increase, growing numbers of dis- 
trict administrators are faced with the 
difficult decision of whether or not to 
close schools as a cost-saving measure. 
Such an important decision should 
not be made haphazardly or without 
appropriate consideration by all par- 
ties involved. 

The following checklist— although 
by no means complete — suggests 
steps that might be used in consider- 
ing the closing of a school. 

Preliminary PRtPAPATiON 

A. The Basic Question: Can it be 
done? 

1. Is it educationally sound? 
What are the present class 
sizes in the building to be 
closed and in the buildings 
that would be affected by the 
closing? What would the class 
sizes be with the closing? 
Without the closing? For the 
next three years? 
What would be the effect of 
the closing on instruction? 

Ronald B. Surmacz is assistant prin- 
cipal, Norwin Senior High School, 
Irwin, Pa. 
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Would it necessitate an altera- 
tion or change in the curricu- 
lum to make it work, or a 
change in the district or build- 
ing schedule? 

What type of building would 
be closed — neighborhood ele- 
mentary or secondary school? 
How old is the building com- 
pared to other buildings in the 
district that would remain 
open? 

What would the closing do to 
the racial balance within the 
district? 

2. Is it economically sound? 
With rising transportation 
costs, would the closing really 
save money? 

Would jobs be lost? Would 
they be lost through attrition 
or layoffs? What kinds of jobs 
would be lost, professional or 
support? 

What would become of the 
building? Would it be used by 
the district for another pur- 
pose, rented, sold, or de- 
stroyed? If it is not disposed of 
or used, what will be the 
cost of upkeep? 
What is the potential saving 
when compared with other ele- 
ments in the budget (i.e., will 
the closing be worth it)? 
If the building is sold, will its 
new owners be a potential 
source of new tax revenue for 
the district? Will the new own- 
ers increase employment in the 
district? 

3. Is it politically sound? 

How soon is the next election 




for the superintendent? For 
board members? 
Which members of the board 
of education will support the 
plan? Which will oppose it? 
If board members are elected 
on a ward basis, in whose 
ward is the building located? 
What are neighboring districts 
doing? How many buildings 
have they closed? 
When are contracts for teach- 
ers, support personnel, and 
others due for renegotiation? 
Is the school a neighborhood 
school? Is there emotional 
attachment to the building 
within the district? Could it 
be declared an historic land- 
mark? 

B. Laying the Groundwork. 

I. Advance planning — time is the 
key element 

Do you have all the necessary 
facts and Figures, including en- 
rollment projections, popula- 
tion density, transportation 
routes, class size projections, 
suitable alternatives? 
Has there been administrative 
coordination? Are aP the 
membeis of the administrative 
staff saying the same thing? 
Has one person been desig- 
nated to explain to all inter- 
ested parties the various plans, 
their advantages and disad- 
vantages? 

Is the presentation for the 
board free of educationese? 
Can board members easily ex- 
plain the presentation to their 
constituents? 
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Has the public been informed 
at all stages? Have they been 
involved in gathering prelimi- 
nary information? 
2. Public Relations 

What has been done to psy- 
chologically prepare all con- 
cerned for the closing? 
Have letters, open forums, 
opinionnaires, etc., been used 
to gather public opinion and 
support? 

Have ''absolute" statem'snts 
been avoided by both the ad- 
ministration and the board? 
Have the administration and 
the board been willing to make 
necessary adjustments based 
on new information? 
Have visual and graphic aids 
been used to make the pre- 
sentations clear and concise? 

Closing the Building 

A. Inventory All Supplies and Equip- 
ment. 

1. How many textbooks, and 
what kinds, are available? 
How much paper and other 
supplies are available? 

2. Determine a system for dis- 
tributing these textbooks and 
supplies to other buildings 
within the district according 
to their needs. Will any extra 
textbooks and supplies be 
stored or sold? 

3. Have the building administra- 
tor and the faculty members 
been provided with enough 
time and sufficient assistance 
to inventory the supplies and 
equipment? Are they expected 
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to do it on school time with 
appropriate substitute teach- 
ers? Will the inventory be 
completed after school, on a 
compensatory time, or on an 
overtime basis? 

B. Assignment of Personnel and 
Students. 

1. Are all students assigned to 
the same new building? Will 
they remain in that building 
for an extended period of time, 
or only one year? Is there a 
possibility that future closings 
will force students to transfer 
several times during the next 
several years? 

2. How will the faculty members 
be reassigned? Will they be 
moved to different buildings 
based on openings that exist 
or on their particular desires? 
What role will seniority play 
in their reassignment? 

3. Have the students and faculty 
members been informed in 
writing of their new assign- 
ments? Have those teachers 
who will be laid off been given 
the possibility of being rehired 
by the district before the fall 
term? 

4. Has the administrator of the 
building to which the students 
have been reassigned written a 
welcoming letter to the new 
students and their parents in- 
viting them to tour the facility 
before the fall term? Has the 
building administrator written 
a similar letter to new 
teachers? 
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S. Did the building administrator 
assign students to assist the 
new students during the tran- 
sition period? 

C. Closing Ceremonies 

1. Were appropriate closing cere- 
monies devised? Were the stu- 
dents^ their parents, the build- 
ing administrator, the central 
administrators, the board of 
education members, and local 
government officials a part of 
the ceremonies? 

2. Were members of the central 
administration staff visible as 
the building was closing? 

D. Security 

1. Has sufficient security been 
planned for the building until 
proper disposition can be 
made? 

2. Have the windows been 
boarded, floodlights placeo 
outside, doors bolted, and 
fencing secured t^ prevent 
vandalism? 

3. Have the local police been 
alerted to increase patrols in 
the area of the building? 



E. Reai Estate Assessment and Auc* 
tion of the Building (if to be sold). 

1 . Have appropriate provisions 
been made for competitive 
bidding? Has a time limit been 
set on the bidding process? 

2. Have provisions been made to 
dispose of the property if no 
bids are received? 

Follow-Up Work (ensure that 
the proper decision was made) 

A. How close were the enrollment, 
class size, transportation cost, 
and savings projections to the ac* 
tual figures? 

B. How have the students and facul- 
ty adjusted to the new environ- 
ment? How smooth was the 
transition? Does local newspaper 
coverage reflect this information? 

Many administrators who have 
closed school buildings in the last 
five years may be able to add to this 
checklist. Closing a school building is 
not a task to be done on a moment *s 
notice. It is a long-range operation, 
and must be well conceived and coor- 
dinated to be a success. 
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Combatting School Vandalism — 
A Blueprint for Action 



Vandalism is unsightly, but it also destroys the morale of all who 
must use the school btiilding. Here are several detailed sugges- 
tions for combatting vandalism. 



jAMhS H. WaRRHN \NI) RoBhRI C Rl'BhNOW 



O 

Wne measure of schooi morale is the 
amount of vandalism evident in wash- 
rooms, corridors, and classrooms. Stu- 
dents who are unhappy wiin their 
schools tend to express their displeasure 
by defacing the physical plant. Faculty 
members who ai*? not happy with their 
working conditions may find it easy to 
overlook such acts and fail to take pre- 
ventive action. 

Some schools look like battlefields, 
while others arc immaculate. One can 
sense a different atmosphere in, and atti- 
tude toward, these schools. Schools 
with fine athletic traditions and out- 
standing cocurricular programs seem to 
have less vandalism than schools which 
do not offer positive outlets for students. 
Students who are achieving, learning. 



James H. Warren is superintendent. High- 
land Park (III.) Schools, and Robert C. 
RuBRNow is associate superintendent. Rich 
Township (III.) High School District. 



and experiencing success in school are 
not vandalizing schools. 

A plan is necessary if vandalism is to 
be effectively deterred. A carefully- 
developed plan of prevention is much 
more effec^^'e than waiting to react to 
each act as >, cur:. As an initial step, 
the principi hould meet with the ad- 
ministrative tvam to determine the scope 
of the problem. Questions to be studied 
include: Why is vandalism occurring? 
Do students have too much idle time? 
Does it originate with a certain group in 
schof Are wc responsible in part or in 
total? Does the faculty have ideas on 
how to approach the problem? 

Responses should be solicited from 
student leaders. The more people in- 
volved in defining the objective, the 
greater the chance of finding a solution. 

Causes OF VA^^DAUSM 

It is important to find the root causes 
of vandalism and eliminate — or at I ast 
minimize — them. Vandalism is a social 
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and economic evil; it tears at the very 
fabric of society. Not only does it add to 
the cost of operating schools, but it is 
destnictive to the vandal himself. Un* 
caught and unpunished, the vandal con- 
tinues h'z anti-social behavior and may 
become involved in major crime later in 
life. Pride m school, pride in home, and 
pride in community are important as- 
pects of a citizen's life; such pride must 
be maintained or developed. 

There are several primary causes of 
school vandalism, including outsiders, 
overcrowded schools, and the com- 
plexion of the community itself. 

Outsiders 

Vandalism often occurs after school 
or in the evening. Students or persons 
not enrolled in the school may be in- 
volved. With free time, they have a ten- 
dency to congregate near the school, 
which is away from their homes. Drop- 
outs who wish to retaliate against the 
school for real or imagined wrongs are 
sometimes among those who return after 
hours with the intent to be destructive. 

Overcrowded Schools 

The size of the school can play a part 
in the extent to which ^ne vandalism 
occurs. Placing several thousand human 
beings in a confmed area increases the 
chances for frustration and anxiety. Stu- 
dents and staff know each other on a 
very limited basis. In less crowded or 
smaller schools, a greater percent of the 
student body is known by the faculty 
and by each other. It is more difHcuit for 
vandals to strike or for the act to go 
unnoticed. In overcrowded o. larger 
schools, greater effort must be expended 
toward helping students identify with 




the school, flnding positive outlets for 
the»' energies. 

Makeup of the Community 

The makeup of the community may 
have some impact on vandalism. Frus- 
trations caused by variations in the 
community's economic and social value 
system often fmd outlets in vandalism. 
Schools should make continuing efforts 
to meet the needs of all constituents by 
coordinating with social agencies in the 
area. 

Prkvkntive Measures 

Once the factors that may result in 
vandalism have been identified, tlie plan 
should continue with measures to pre- 
vent or minimize the causes of van- 
dalism. These measures might include 
supervision, orientation of freshmen, 
'working with the maintenance staff, 
outside and inside approaches, clearly- 
defined punishments for vandalism, etc. 

Faculty Attitude 

Faculty attitude can play a large part 
in preventing vandalism in schools. This 
attitude should be a reflection of the 
attitude of the administration. !f it is not 
important to the faculty and admin- 
istrators to have clean, bright facilities, 
the students will not care — nor will they 
take pride in the building. 

Part of the school's inservice program 
should be devoted to vandalism. Gen- 
tiai ^acuity meetings can be used, as 
well as department meetings, to plan 
strategies for combatting the problem. 

General Supervision 

Building supervision during the day 
plays an imporunt part in combatting 
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vandalism. Adults must be assigned to 
hall duty, cafeteria supervision, and 
other areas throughout the school where 
students are to be found outside the 
classroom. All adult supervisors must 
be aware of the most susceptible areas, 
such as hallways, corridors, and wash- 
rooms. Supervisors should be held re- 
sponsible for their areas, and their effec- 
tiveness in these supervisory duties 
should be i part of their performance 
appraisal. 

Teacher Responsibility 

Assigning a teacher to one room dur- 
ing the day, when possible, not only 
prevents vandalism but w'll general^ 
raise the teacher*s morale. The teacner 
automatically becomes more possessive 
of the classroom because it is his or her 
daily working environment, and thus as- 
sumes greater responsibility for the 
maintenance of that classroom. 

An examination of classrooms in any 
high school will surely reveal some to 
be better cared for than others — some 
never seem to suffer physical abuse. It is 
frequently the case that rooms suffering 
the most destruction are used by several 
teachers during the school day. 

Parent Responsibility 

Making parents responsible for the 
vandalism committed by their young- 
sters has been successful in me cases. 
Tiiis puts the responsibility for students* 
action squarely on the shoulders of the 
parents. 

Custodian Orientation 

Custodian orientation at the time of 
employment is very important. Cus- 
todians tend to be possessive of their 
buildings and to take vandalism per- 
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sonally. h is important that custodians 
clearly understand that they are not 
blamed for damage that is done and that 
the frustration of having to repair a van- 
dalized area does not mean that all stu- 
ii^rXs are bad. 

It is critical to move quickly to repair 
or clean a vandalized area. Everyone 
has seen a message scribbled on a wall 
that has been answered by a second per- 
son, and then a third; or the **kicked in** 
wall that remains for days, increasing in 
size each day as a second, third, and 
fourth student determines that the hole 
can be widened Quick custodial re- 
sponse to vane Mzed areas will mini- 
mize the destruction. 

Twenty-Four Hour Supervision 

Twenty-four hour custodial super- 
vision has been used effectively in a 
number of schools. The Rich Township 
District, a suburb of Chicago, installed 
an ultrasonic sound system at one cam- 
pus which detects movements in an 
area. The sysiem is zoned into d'^'^erent 
parts of the building so it is possible to 
be working in one area while closing off 
another area. Since this system has been 
installed, there has been no vandalism in 
the building while the device has been 
activated. The same system is being 
considered for the other two high 
schools. 

Commitment of Students 

An ....^M)rtant factor in eliminating 
vandalism is having students committed 
to the objective. Working with student 
councils, athletic teams, choral and in- 
stnmental programs, and other student 
f^roups will greatly assist the school in 
achieving this commitment. The use of 
student councils and newspapers has 
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been a very effective means of con- 
trolling vandalism. Students who are 
generally considered student leaders can 
set the tone for other students. 

Frequently students have a tendency 
to recommend more stringent dis- 
ciplinary measures for other students 
than would adults. A high school stu- 
dent council, frustrated with smoking in 
the girls' washroom, recently asked the 
administration for an automatic five-day 
suspension for the apprehended stu- 
dents, rather than the original parent 
conference on the first offense. If stu- 
dents feel pride in their school and are 
given some accountability for what hap- 
pens in the school, they can be great 
deterrents of vandalism. 

Orientation of Incoming Freshmen 

Large-group meetings and counselor 
meetings with incoming fr^'^hmen can 
play a part in controlling vandalism. 
This permits school officials to inform 
students of behavior expectations. 
Strong but fair discipline procedures 
will eliminate much vandalism. 

Student Handbooks 

Student handbooks that include a sec- 
tion on student responsibilities and ex- 
pectations are an effective means of 
combatting vandalism. Explicit infor- 
mation about the consequences of each 
offense is helpful. In cases where par- 
ents are in disagreement with the 
school's response to acts of vandalism, 
such details in the student handbook 
may prove useful in litigation. 

Securing Equipment 

School districts should take pre- 
cautions by storing and securirg valu- 
able equipment. Materials lelt in the 



open, such as microscopes, audiovisual 
equipment, etc., are open invitations for 
vandals and thieves. Adequate storage 
space with secure locks should be avail- 
able in each classroom where such ma- 
terials need to be stored. 

Cooperation oj Police 

Local police can be beneficial in 
curbing external vandalism. For exam- 
ple, the three Rich Township high 
schools, which serve six different com- 
munities, have coordinated campus se- 
curity with the police departments of the 
villages in which the schools are lo- 
cated. The school district pays the Vil- 
lage of Richton Park to patrol South 
Campus parking lot from 7:15 a.m. to 
8:45 a.m.; 10:45 a.m. to noon; and 2:25 
p.m. to 3.30 p.m.; plus Friday, Satur- 
day, and Sunday evenings. At the Cen- 
tral Campus, off-duty police officers 
employed by the school district as secu- 
rity personnel are assigned to observe 
the entrances to the campus during the 
evening hours. At the East Campus, 
local police periodically drive through 
the campus parking lot. Each of the 
campuses has a different need for super- 
vision, given the location of the build- 
ings 

Outside School Lighting 

Total darkness has a psychological 
effect on anyone coming into an area. 
Total lighting has a tendency to unnerve 
a vandal. On the west coast, total black- 
ness has been successfully used in deter- 
ring vandals. Anyone coming into an 
area intent on damage must bring his 
own light; he thus becomes much more 
conspicuous than one who enters an area 
that is brightly lighted. If lighting is 
used, a system of powerful lighting is 
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more effective than sparingly placed, 
moderate lighting. 

Punishment for Vandalism 

When vandals are apprehended, it is 
important that they be held accountable 
for their actions. Cooperation with vil- 
lage officials, parent responsibility or- 
dinances, suspensions, and expulsions 
all provide successful ways of working 
with vandals. Positive approaches are 
repayment for damage; repair of dam- 
age; and substituting constructive acts 
for destructive acts. 

Financial (Budget) 

Schools must recognize that some 
vandalism will occur regardless of how 
effective the security system is. Money 
should be provided in the budget for 
immediate and complete restoration of 
vandalized property to prevent its exten- 
sion. This budgeting can be done on a 
departmental, division, building, and 
district basis. Creative uses of this 
money might be tried. For example, 
money budgeted for vandalism repair 
and replacement which is not used may 
be diverted for various other equipment 
needs. 

Once the causes have been reviewed, 
cooperation enlisted, and the plan ap- 
proved, it becomes important that all 



people involved with the school — 
students, teachers, custodial and cafe- 
teria staffs, and administration are fa- 
miliar with the plan in detail and that it 
is implemented without exception. Re- 
view through inservice workshops 
should be an ongoing process. 

Parents should also be aware of the 
implications of vandalism by their 
youngsters, particularly if the plan in- 
corporates a provision for parent resti- 
tution. The punishment should be ad- 
ministered consistently and without 
hesitation. 

Conclusion 

Excessive vandalism destroys the 
morale of students, teachers, and other 
school employees. It is the result of sev- 
eral possible factors, but it can be com- 
batted through a planned, positive pro- 
gram. The program must include 
supervision by staff and constructive 
punishment for those involved in acts of 
vandalism, but the central effort should 
be the development of student and staff 
pride in the school through extensive 
student involvement. 

Efforts and money have to be ex- 
pended. A clean, bright school, and stu- 
dents and staff who are happy and proud 
to have visitors in the school, are well 
worth these efforts. 
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A Bulletin Special 



State Fiscal Conditions and 
Local School Financing 



TODAY S ECONOMIC problems unquestionably have altered the 
fiscal position of the majority of states. Stateshave been caught 
off guard by a deepening economic downturn and tax structures 
altered to slow the growth of the state and local sector. 

Before 1976, the growth of state and local expenditures was 
considerably higher than that of the overall economy; but by the 
late seventies, states began to slow their rate of spending and by 
the eighties, they made significant cutbacks in education ex- 
penditures. 

Precarious Sftuation 

The fiscal condition of the states today is precarious for 
several reasons. Between 1977 and 1982, the states undertook 
actions to reduce taxes; 16 states reduced sales taxes, and 22 
lowered their personal income tax rates. By 1981, 9 states had 
indexed their personal income tax, which was particularly effec- 
tive in reducing tax burdens and revenues. 

In addition, the current administration has and will continue 
to curtail federal aid, has reduced revenues for individual and 
corporate income taxes, and implemented policies that are con- 
current with the worst recession in 40 years. 

As a consequence of these factors, only 12 states finished 
their 1982 fiscal year with a fund balance of more than 5 
percent,^ traditionally viewed as a minimum balance needed to 



E. Kathleen Adams, formerly with the Education Finance Center of the Edu- 
cation Commission of the States and a consultant on financing public education, 
is now with American Medical Association's Center for Health Policy Re- 
search. 



I The survey was conducted jointly by the Njtional Conference of State Legisldtures and 
the Urban Institute A portion of these results will be included in The Reaf(an Expi rtment 
edited by John L Palmer and Isabelle Sawhill (forthcoming) 
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protect a state against unanticipated fluctuations in revenues. The 
remainder of states were below this minimum and 6 states actu- 
ally ended their 1982 fiscal year with deficits. For those that 
balanced their budgets, many did so by delaying expenditures 
into future fiscal years and relying on accelerated revenue flows 
to cover them. 

This weakened fiscal status will have an impact on most 
state-level services, and particularly on local public education. 
Since the states must coordinate between the federal and local 
governments, their fiscal condition will also affect plans of ihe 
administration to alter the respective roles of government in 
financing services such as health care or welfare. The part each 
government has played histcrically will inevitably change in 
response to current and exoected economic conditions. 

One purpose of this article is ^ review the recent history on 
the states' role in financinj; local education and discuss its likely 
future. Some states will be capable of maintaining the stronger 
role they accepted in the seventies while those with severely 
curtailed budgets will face difficult choices. 

Another purpose is to describe potential approaches for 
management used in periods of slow revenue growth. Particular 
insight for schools and their administrators can be gained from 
the California and Massachusetts experiences. 

Finally, the current experience of states and schools will be 
discussed in light of desirable long-run policies. 



Stat>:s and Sch(X)ls~Thh SnvKNiiFS 

By the end of the past decade, the states financed a signifi- 
cantly larger share of total revenues for local public schools than 
they did at its beginning. In the 1970-71 school year, states 
provided an average of 39.4 percent of total revenues for schools. 
By 1979-80, this share had risen to 48.9 percent. This was 
partially due to major court decisions throughout rany states that 
declared state systems for financing schools unconstitutional.^ 

From the first major decision in California, Serrano vs. 
Priest, to some of the more recent decisions, such as New York's 
Levittown decision, the financial issues have become more com- 
plex. The states were initially required to reduce strong relation- 



2 For a full listing of the slales see A Changing Federalism The Condition of the States. 
Repon No F82' I > Education Finance Center, bducation Commission of the States. April 
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ships between per pupil spending and school district property 
wealth. As the courts proceeded, however, states were required 
to identify bonafide differences in cost among different pupil 
populations, to equalize the real purchasing power of school 
district revenues, and to examine the particular problems of urban 
schools. 

This decade was also a time of significant stimulus from the 
fede.'il govemme 1 in the form of regulations and categorical 
grants. Federal aid to K-12 education grew at an average annual 
rate of II .2 percent in the six years prior to 198 1 -82 school year. 
What distinguishes education fmance from other local services, 
however, is a concomitantly high growth in state aid during these 
years, an average of 1 1.2 percent for all states. 

From 1970 W 1977, a total of 25 states enacted reforms of 
their elementary and secondary education fmance structures. 
They also increased the total dollar amount of aid distributed. 
The structure of this increased aid reflected, of course, the con- 
cerns of the courts' decisions. Several types of equalization for- 
mulas were used by states to reduce the disparities in ex- 
penditures cited by the courts. In addition, states implemented 
programs to aid special student populations, compensatory edu- 
cation, and bilingual education. They used density factors to 
address the issue of higher costs in urban schools and some 
considered cost-of-education indices to adjust for differences in 
purchasing power. 

This growth in state aid had important effects. The first was 
an improvement in the equality of expenditure levels among 
school districts and among needy pupils within those districts. 
Another clear effect was the provision of property tax relief, 
since some state funds are used to partially displace local tax 
revenues. The growth in property tax revenue for schools 
amounted to only 5.7 percent over the same six-year period that 
federal and state aid grew so rapidly. 

These trends may very well be reversed if the beginning of 
the eighties portends the future for state fiscal conditions. If states 
are unable to distribute sufficient funds to local districts one 
alternative is for local revenues to rise again. This could mean a 
diminution of the gains in equity attained by school finance 
reform and a stop to the downward trend in the growth of prop- 
erty tax burdens. 



.> A vcncs of booklets, entitled Si hool Finance Reform m the Suites. Reports No F76-7 
through F81-I . published by the Education Center. Education Commission of the States, 
have monitored these developments 
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QlRIU^KI ACIK)NS ()!• Sl\l>:S— A O^IPARISdN 

Although virtually all states are experiencing unusually se- 
vere budgetary problems, some have greater capacity to handle 
such problems than others. Several factors can be used to gauge 
this capacity. One factor is the expected growth in the personal 
income of residents. Clearly, the next 10 years will see com- 
paratively greater growth in the income of residents in southern 
and western states. Tlie states* potential taxing power^ and their 
year-end budget position are two other factors that can be in- 
cluded in this measuring of fiscal capacity. 

When these indicators are combined, the relative fiscal ca- 
pacity of states can be ranked as high, medium, or low.^ States in 
the high category, according to this measure, tend to have abun- 
dant oil, gas, or other natural resources (e.g., Tex., La., Okla., 
Mont., and Colo.). Those with certain peculiarities to their econ- 
omies, such as tourism or valuable agricultural land, also rank 
high (Fla., Kans., and Nev.) in their fiscal capacity. 

One pattern that cleaiiy emerges is generally poor fiscal 
condition for many northeastern states These states tend to have 
low taxing power and lower than aven.ge rates of expected 
growth. On the other hand, western and southwestern states are 
in relatively better shape. Obviously, those with greater fiscal 
capacity will be better able to maintain the desired level of total 
public services. There will still be difficult decisions regarding 
the relative priorities to give to education and other services, such 
as health. 

While these relative standings of the states still hold, it is 
apparent that the current recession has altered the fiscal status of 
virtually all states. States that are major oil producers based their 
uudgets on an assumption of growth in revenue that has not been 
realized. The survey cited eariier indicates that at least 26 states 
made cutbacks in budgets for fiscal years 1982 and 1983 after the 
budgets were already proposed or enacted. 

Many states developing 1983 budgets raised taxes while 
implementing broad budget reductions to avoid predicted defi- 



4 A measure of a slate's taxing power has been developed by Ihc Advisory Commission 
on intergovemmcnta! Relations This index is often included in ihcir annual repon. 
Stfinifnant Features of Fixtu! Federalism They firsl dep* ^ estimates of the tax yield 
from a state's tax hasc as if the state used average tax r from a representative tax 
structure An index is then created for each state, rclativt ic average dollar yield 

5 For a full listing of this measure by stale sec. A Changit . .'derahsm The Cnnditum 
of the States, hy E Kathleen Adams. Report No F82-I. Education Finance Center. 
Education Commission of the States. Denver. Colo . April 19K2 
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cits. Some states, including Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and 
Oregon, raised income taxes while a few others raised sales 
taxes. One- half of the 44 states with corporation income taxes 
broke off from the federal system, or raised their own rates in 
order to avoid revenue losses. 

It is tempting to say that those states with better revenues are 
also the states intent on maintaining education expenditures. 
Some states in the worst fiscal condition, however, such as 
Washington, will avoid cutbacks in education funding because of 
a strong legislative commitment and a recent court decision. 
While other portions of the budget were cut by 5 percent, K-12 
education was exempted for the 1983 fiscal year and was only cut 
O.S percent. Other states, including Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania, singled out education or aid to local govern- 
ments when budget cuts were made for fiscal 1983. These were 
cut less than other budget items. 

On the other hand, oil-rich states are likely to increase 
education budgets significantly. In Oklahoma the budget will 
increase about 24 percent in 1983. Other states, such as Florida, 
have raised tax rates and plan to use additional revenues for 
financing public schools. 

These state-level actions in conjunction with reductions in 
federal aid, leave the majority of school districts with slowed 
revenue growth. This is especially true if revenue measures are 
adjusted for inflation. The only outlet for such fiscal pressure at 
present, is at the local level. Statistics on changes in local school 
tax revenues are not yet available, but there is a high probability 
that local districts have or will begin to raise local property taxes 
for schools. This will have implications in the long run as citizens 
evaluate the implied trade-off between reductions in federal in- 
come taxes and increases in state or local tax burdens. 

Impucations— LhssoNs moM Two STATtS 

In some ways, the tax-cutting initiative appears to have 
started with Proposition 13 in California. As many as 27 other 
states faced similar tax or spending limitation proposals after 
Prop 13*s passage in 1978. It was in the pe.iod following this that 
the states undertook conscientious efforts to reduce the growth in 
state expenditures. It is informative to view the impact that re- 
stricted growth in revenue had for these schools and their admin- 
istrators. While the cause of slowed revenue growth may be 
different for Ihe eighties, administrative adjustments will be im- 
perative. 
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Initially, Proposition 13 did not impose significant con- 
straints on local school districts, because of a major state surplus. 
There was a reduction in adult education, summer classes, and 
extracurricular activities, including sports. The impact was modi- 
fied, as noted, by significant state bailouts. The longer-run im- 
pact on local budgets is probably now being felt as the California 
state budget is effectively constrained. 

Indeed, the lesson from Proposition 13 appears to be that an 
undesirable set of taxes was being used to finance schools. Due to 
extremely accurate assessments, rising property values, and no 
rollbacks in property tax rates, the property tax burden had be- 
come increasingly onerous for California residents. Surveys sub- 
sequent to the vote, indicated residents did not desire actual 
reductions in most public services, with the exception of welfare. 
Indeed, they wanted to see increased expenditures on public 
schools. The vote may actually have been an effort to shift the 
relative burden of taxation from property taxes to other taxes at 
the state level. 

The Massachusetts schools have experienced more immedi- 
ate financial stress from Proposition VA than the California 
schools. In addition, the response on the part of school district 
and school administrators has been monitored by university 
staff.^ Results suggest that these personnel have had to set clear 
priorities and search for cost saving methods of administration. 

Two clear patterns emerge for the Massachusetts school 
districts that report to the monitoring project: 

• The first is that districts are trading off administrative for 
teaching personnel either through a reduction in administrative 
staff or a return of administrators to the classroom. 

• A second pattern is the reduction in extracurricular activity 
unless that activity can support itself with user fees. The trend in 
curriculum is toward '*no frills." Innovative programs, e.*^- 
richment studies, and athletic programs are the most vulnerable. 

At the secondary level specifically, efforts have been made 
to retain some aspects of elective programs by incorporating 
components of them into mandatory programs. Larger class sizes 
were an inevitable result of this process. When wholesale cuts 
were made at the secondary level it was most often in guidance 
counseling, instructional materials, non-mandatory learning dis- 
abilities, and psychological assistance programs. 



6 A collaborative university effort has been made to monitor the impact of 2 on school 
districts and other local governments A newsletter. Impact 2'/: is published by the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology « Department of Urban Studies jnd Planning 
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Other measures used to save costs included joint purchasing 
of supplies on a communitywide basis and the regionalization of 
some services. One short-run means for containing costs was the 
postponement of capital outlay and maintenance. Other districts 
have made use of empty space by renting to private concerns. 
Finally, some districts have closed schools in order to free up 
funds. 

While the short-run solutions are necessary and perhaps 
efficient, measures such as postponing maintenance are not nec- 
essarily efficient in the long run. These policies will most likely 
result in increased capital costs for future budgets. The short-run 
solutions now being used by the federal and state governments 
may also not be desirable long-run policies. 

The current cutbacks by these governments will fo^'ce reduc- 
tions in education services and outputs that may not be conducive 
to greater economic prosperity over a longer time period. Fur- 
thermore, if property taxes for schools begin to rise this could 
lead the state and local systems of school finance closer to its 
position of the early seventies. 

FuruRK PoiJciFS— Stai>: and Local 

The states are quite clearly entering a time period in which 
they will not be as able to implement desired goals in local school 
finance. Yet, even if the growth in state revenues to schools is 
reduced, certain principles can be used to guide the distribution 
of these limited funds. School administrators can provide valu- 
able input into such policy decisions. As a group they are more 
av are of the impacts on actual programs, personnel, and student 
outcomes. They will also be aware of instances in which in- 
creases in local property tax burdens or other fees cause concern 
among school district residents. 

As state level policies unfold, it will be critical for state and 
local policymakers to keep in mind the inequality of need among 
pupils and districts. Much of the reform of the seventies dealt 
with equalizing revenues among property poor and rich school 
districts. It also attempted to provide the appropriate differentials 
among students from poor families, different cultural back- 
grounds, and with other special educational needs. Given the 
political sensitivity of such issues, many states accomplished this 
by "leveling up.'* That is, revenues to all districts were in- 
creased, but those with greater needs experienced greater in- 
creases. 
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If and when revenues are reduced, these differences in need 
should be safeguarded. Most state school aid formulas contain 
equalization features that will automatically work to maintain this 
improved equity. Yet, critical conditions may develop for certain 
student groups or districts such as schools located in large urban 
areas. These schools face increasing cost problems and are hard- 
est hit by reductions in federal aid. Many urban areas are also 
sfiffering more unemployment and increased welfare rolls. These 
tend to exert further fiscal stresses on their means of financing. 

Another longer-run issue that ^^licymakers should keep in 
mind is an appropriate balance of state and local taxes. As a 
sideline to the reform in school finance, states were also improv- 
ing the equity and responsiveness of their state and local tax 
structures. By reducing their relative reliance on property taxes 
and increasing state level income taxes during the seventies, the 
states improved the equity of tax burdens and created systems 
that were more responsive to economic conditions. 

The danger posed by the cutbacks now being made by state 
and federal policies, is the potential for increased growth in 
property tax burdens. Not only will this erode equity of house- 
hold tax burdens, but it also has the potential to decrease the 
equity among school districts. Indeed, this was the initial reason 
for the court battles in the early seventies. While this increase in 
property taxes is not yet a clear pattern, policymakers should be 
aware of its potential. Otherwise the fiscal conditions of the 
eighties could unravel the extensive progress made during the 
seventies. 
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Managing School 
Fiscal Affairs: 
Ten Guidelines 

Kenneth M. Matthews 
Thomas S. Upchurch 



Managing FISCAL AFFAIRS is only one 
of the many responsibilities of principals, 
but it is one that cannot be slighted. In many 
secondary schools, the total amount of 
money flowing through internal acc:ounts 
runs into the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. With that amount of money in- 
volved, principals are extremely vulnerable 
unless they have established a system for 
effectively managing fiscal affairs. 

Effective fiscal management procedures 
are commonly directed toward three goals. 
The first and primary goal is to protect 
people. In order to protect school employ- 
^ ees, the system should provide evidence to 
support their innocence when falsely ac- 
cused. To protect students and other con- 
tributors, management procedures should 
provide doc(*mentation that expenditures 
are made for intended purposes. 

Second, fiscal management procedures 
should also provide an accurate picture of 
internal financial affairs. This means records 
should be maintained to note each and 
every change in the net worth of each and 
every accounting entity or fund. Since net 
worth is defined as assets minus liabilities, 

Kenneth M. Matthews is assistant professor of 
educational administration at the Uh/ucrstty of 
Georgia, Athens. Thomas S. Upchurch is princi- 
pal of Carrollton (Ga.) High School. 
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procedures should be established whereby liabilities, as well as assets, are 
recorded. 

The third and final goal of an effective fiscal management system is to 
provide information to management. The information desired by individu- 
als may differ, but some types of information are essential to all principals. 
Foremost among ihese are data ensuring that people are protected and 
that an accurate financial picture is maintained. In addition, the systenr; 
should provide the principal with those bits of information he needs to 
make decisions on fiscai affairs. 

To free principals to meet other responsibilities, fiscal management 
systems should ilso be efficient. The primary sources of inefficiency in 
administering fiscal affairs are generally problems which are r^^curring in 
nature. The key to efficiency is to elinrnnate recurring problems or to 
routinize procedures for dealing with tr. .t> Many problems can be elimi- 
nated by a well-designed system. Others c^r\ be routinized by consistently 
following a sei ' predetermined onerat^onal procedures. Because of the 
tdsic n ture of all systems, a malfunction in one part of the fiscal manage- 
ment system will affect other components of the system. Therefore, if the 
fiscal management system is to function efficiently, deviations from an 
established set of operati ^ procedures should be minimized . 

The guidelines which toilow are considered to be a comprehensive and 
concise set of operational procedures contributing to an effective and ef- 
ficient fiscal management system. They are designed to protect people, 
provide an accurate picture of financial affairs, and provide a management 
information system. In addition, ne guidelines offer suggestions for mini- 
mizing the more common dysfunctions of current practices. 



1. /ssue receipts with each transfer of cash. 

This practice serves to protect people in two ways. First, the individual 
who relinquishes the cash is also relieved of responsibility foi the cash 
through the receipt. Ofice in possession of a receipt noimg transfers, indi- 
vidual have a basis for building a defense against false accusations. Issuing 
receipts also serves to protect contributors by locating responsibility for 
cash with specific individuals at given points in time. Unless responsibility 
.s established, protection against loss, theft, or misappropriation will be 

2. Req Are a du/v authorized purchase order before pa};mer\t of any bill. ^ 

Issuing purchase orders prior to incurring obligations is essential if con- 
trol over expenditures is to bo ma^'"*ained. Preparing the purchase ordrr 

1 I Jitiating this piocedurc may require prior notice to vendors and extensive work with per 
sonnel in these sit-iations 'vhere purchases Iiave traditionally been made without written 
orders 
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is the first official act in purchasing. Until a properly authorized purchase 
order is issued, a vendor has no formal offer to buy and the school has 
incurred no liability. Once the vendor has received a purchase order, he 
can deliver the goods or sei vices and rightfully expect payment Because 
net worth cannot be computed without knowing the value of outstanding 
obligations, written purchase orders also provide critical data for projecting 
an accurate picture of internal financial affairs. 

3. Authorize purchases on/y by the signature of the principal or his desig- 
nated agent. 

Since the principal is personally accountable for the administration of 
fiscal affairs control is his responsibility. In this sense, control means ensur- 
ing that cash is available to pay for liabilities incurred through purchase 
orders and that expenditures are for intended purposes. Unless this re- 
sponsibility can be delegated to trained personnel all purchase orders 
should be signed by the principal. Centralizing the authorization of pur- 
chases also facilitates the development of a comprehensive information 
management system. 

4. Maintain an encumbrance accounting system 

Ail essential element of any effective fiscal management system is the 
capacity to determine the net worth of each fund. This means being able to 
determine the cash balance minus the value of outstanding purchase 
orders (encumbrances) for each fund A cash accou.iting system alone will 
not provide this information because only cash assets are reflected in the 
recorded balances Unless net worth can be determined, contributors have 
little protection against i.icurring more liabilities than their assets will cover. 

5 Issue purchase orders on/y when the unencumbered cash balance is 
sufficient to pay for goods or services ordered. 

When goods or services, properly authorized through written purchase 
orders, have been accepted by school employees, the school has incurred 
a legal obligation The practice of postponing payment of bills until suffi- 
cient cash becomes available is fiscally unsound. The costs to vendors 
associated with delayed payments from schools are generally passed on to 
their customers. Although the added costs may be absorbed by all custo- 
mers rather than just the guilty, those who do not pay bills when due 
ultimately pay more than is necessary. 

6 Pay bills on/y upon verification of receipt of goods or services 

In most situations, payments by sc.iool officials for qoods or services 
which have not been received are illegal Fv^n if not illegal, payment be- 
fore receipt is an unsound business practice because protection is not 
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provided against those few vendor? who may use unethical business prac- 
tices. In financial disputes between schools and vendors, the party holding 
the money has a distinct advantage. Given the situation where a vendor 
has both the goods or services and the money, the school is in a very un- 
favorable position. Requiring verification of receipt before payment of bills 
provides protection against being in double jeopardy— having neither the 
money nor the goods. 

7. Make all pQ]fments by check. 

When payments are made by check instead of cash, better protection is 
provided and accounting procedures are simplified. Although cash is a 
commonly accepted medium for school receipts, it is not an acceptable 
fomri of disbursement. Cash is particularly susceptible to loss, theft, and mis- 
appropriation. By eliminating payments in cash, vulnerability is reduced. 

In some cases, payments in cash are preferrpd or even demanded by 
those who supply goods or services to schools However yielding to those 
pressures places school employees in unnecessary jeopardy. In general, it 
IS preferable to change vendors rather than place school fersonnel In a 
position where they must make payments in cash. Few businesses require 
cash payments of all their customers, and there is no good reason why 
schools should be treated differently from other I vge customers in this 
respect. 

Maintaining an accurate record of financial transactions is difficult when 
cash purchases are made. First, cancelled checks serve as receipts, whereas 
receipts for cash purchases must be supplied by the vendors— often in an 
unacceptable form. Second, receipts for cash purchases are received 
sporadically, while cancelled checks anive at regular intervals. Events 
which occur at regular inter /als can be planned into work schedules while 
erratic events are disruptive. 

8. Place special conditions on all purchase orders. 

The objective of purchasing is to obtain desired goods or services within 
an acceptable time and at an acceptable price. When these conditions are 
not met, th? fiscal management system becomes ineffective. By placing 
special stipulations on all purchase orders, principals can reduce some of 
the more common undesirable aspects of purchasing. 

When a purchase order is issued, an offer has been made to a vendor. 
However, this offer can be withdrawn if the vendor does not meet the 
conditions specified on the order. Because vendors are frequently unable 
to make immediate delivery of all goods ordeted, a time limit for delivery 
should be specified on all purchas'? orders. A common method of ensuring 
tjmely delivery is to print on the face of the purchase order: "Goods not 
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received within 90 days are subject to rejection." This provides the option 
of accepting or rejecting orders delivered after the specified time 

Another common problem encountered by principals is that of placing 
orders at one price and being billed at a higher price Since all businesses 
occasionally change their prices, principals can avoid this inconvenience by 
listing the quoted price and instructing vendors on procedures to be fol- 
lowed in the event of price changes. In some cases, specifying a maximum 
dollar value on the purchase order is desirable. Other times it is advisable 
to instruct vendors to cancel the order if the goods cannot be delivered at 
the quoted prices. 

9. Maintain the integrity of all funds 

Funds ^re accounting entities established for the purpose of recording 
financial transactions of special groups or money generated for specific 
purposes. As accounting entities the integrity of funds must be maintained 
or the reaso'^i for establishing the funds will be subverted. The practice of 
making transfers between funds is inconsistent with the joal of protecting 
people. When funds are co-mingled, contributors to the deficient fund are 
temporarily denied the use of their money while others may have bene- 
fited from the use of the money. 

Investing temporary surplus cash in insured savings accounts or certifi- 
cates of deposit is a sound business practice followed by many principals. 
However, the principle of fund integrity should be followed even in invest- 
ments. If investments are made from co-mingled funds, then the fund 
integrity principle dictates that contributors to each fund share in the inter- 
est earned. This sharing can be accomplished by pro-rating interest to the 
various funds or by using a representative committpa to decide how the 
money should be spent for the benefit of all concerned ' 

10. Maintain perpetual iruentory controls. 

Fiscal management is generally considered to be restricted to the man- 
agement of money, but procedures for managing physical assets are also 
an integral part of any comprehensive fiscal management system. In 
secondary schools, money is temporal in nature because it is the medium 
of exchange usad to purchase services or physical assets. Often, physical 
assets are in turn converted to cash Because ot the relationship between 
money and physical assets, procedures lOr managing physical assets are 
essential aspects of fiscal management. These procedures should include 



2 Principals snould exercise caution in this area and make certain local policies and laws 
are obeyed 
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control over all physical assets, whether in the form of consumable ma* 
terials or durable objects. 

In order to control physical assess and to provide protection for people, 
responsibility should be assigned to specific individuals at each point in 
time. Each transfer of physical assets should be accompanied by a rerord* 
ing of who has been relieved of responsibility and who has assumed 
I 'sponsibility. In addition to fixing responsibility, th.i procedure iias the 
additional advantage of providing a basis for perpetual inventory control. 

By maintaining a perpetual inventory record, assets can be calculated 
by subtracting distributed merchandise from the original stock. This process 
can reduce considerably the frequency of making an actual count of physi- 
cal assets. Perpetual inventory records are particularly advantageous when 
the stock of merchandise is periodically replenished, as with consumable 
teaching materials where stock is continuously being distributed and re- 
ordered. 
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6. The Role of the 
Principal in Student 
Personnel Services 



▼ T hile Jie challenges of the principalship are niar*y and varied, there is no 
greater responsibility in the educational setting than the health, safety, and general 
welfare of the students. Grouped under the general heading of student personnel 
services are numerous pupil-related functions for which die principal is ultimately 
held accountable. These include discipline, attendance, guidance and counseling, 
testing and placement, servicing the handicapped, and health services, to name but 
a few. 

In this section various authors discuss plans and strategies for implementing, 
evaluating, and maximizing the value of student personnel matters. The articles 
emphasize the importance of a good student personnel management system. Unless 
students are properly piaced in a class, attentive, healthy, and generally happy with 
their environment, the school is not attaining optimum pro(*uctivity from its instruc- 
tional program. 

Robert Byrne addresses the age-old issue of getting students to school and then 
keeping them there. How can a school elicit cooperation from parents, students, and 
school staff to improve pupil attendance? Byrne explains what was done in his 
school sf tti ig to re-establish joint accountability for student attendance. The rJticle 
concludes ty providing princi, nls with a good overview of how to establish and 
implement a w\.*icable attendance policy. 

Graham and Hawkins remind principals of the importance of student advisement. 
They offer suggesti yns for assessing the health of a school's adv*'ement program, 
and describe four basic beliefs upon which good advisement is built. The authors 
urg^ principals to use advisement to meet the unique needs of their students and to 
optimize curricular reform, increase freedom of choi'^e, instill ownership, and 
positively shape the school experience. 

How can a principal maximize positive pupil behavior and minimize class dis- 
ruptions and other incidents? Vem Jones suggests that a schoolwide discipline 
piogram is the answer. He identifle*^ components that ^liould be provided in a 
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schoolwide discipline system and includes a checklist for evaluating a school 
discipline program. 

In recent years principals have had to deal with increasingly diverse student needs 
and problems. One student group in particular, the handicapped, has required 
special attention on the part of building administrators. As Marsh and Podemsici 
point out, one important responsibility of the principal is to oversee the procedure^: 
for assessing handicaps. The authors offer an overview of tests used to diagnose 
handicaps so that principals can better monitor the special education assessment 
programs in their schools. Marsh and Podemski conclude by offering specific 
suggestions for principals to ensure proper assessment procedures for the handi* 
capped. 

In the final article in the section, Adamson reminds principals that handicapped 
students require special consideration in the area of discipline. Based on recent 
court cases, the author offers several points to consider in disciplining handicapped 
students. Adamson concludes by stating that discipline issues relating to the handi- 
capped arc still being tested legally. The implication is that principals must remain 
constantly aware of changing actions and rulings if they are to handle discipline of 
hanJicapped students correctly. 
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CapiMtrhag ilie fSnshre Student: 

PiHttbig Aeeountabllhy Theoiy into 
Attendance Praetiee 



In tihe lon^ 

ranges tlie solwtioii 
to tlte problem off 
Motivatbig yoiitli to 
attend seliool wfll 
depend on Snstrne-* 
tional proi^nuns 
tluit aiaiataiii 
atandarda and a 
lerel off eludlenge 
tkntlifwite~and 
reqnire— their ffnU 
partieipation. 



Robert Byrne 

Of all the problems that confront 
educators, the most elusive is 
student motivation. Each of us can 
accept that there are differences in 
student potential, in the skills that 
teenage students acquire, and in the 
background knowledge that they 
bring to the high school classroom. 
However, what always perplexes and 
frustrates the high school educator is 
that ever-growing minority of stu- 
dents ».vho h2vc little motivation to 
attend school and even less motiva- 
tion to learn once they get there. 

Wkftt Is the Key? 



Most educators have experienced 
the full swing of the penoulum re- 
garding educational strategies de- 
signed to improve student attendance. 
At one end of the spectrum is the 
"iceberg" concept, the belief that 
student reluctance to attend school 
is ultimately the responsibility of a 
school environment which impedes 
self-expression and openness. Conse- 
quently, absenteeism is only a 
ramification of larger, deeper prob- 
lems. At the other end is the more 
rigid reliance upon the law, which is 

Robert Byrne, a former principal, is 
assistant superintendent. Fort Lee, 
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intolerant of individual whims and 
demanding of compliance with 
regulations that include consistent 
attendance. However, neither of 
these strategies, taken exclusively and 
on its own merits, holds the key to 
successful motivation for students 
to attend school and confront its 
challenges on a consistent basis. 

The Cinnaminson (N.J.) School 
District in 1977 was faced with what 

considered an alarming pattern of 
student apathy and poor attendance 
at the high school level. This moder* 
ately afHuent, '*high average'* socio- 
economic community witnessed a 
growing malaise and an increasing 
propensity among its youngsters 
simply to not bother with the routine 
that brings them from home to home- 
room in the early morning hours. 
Though not a crisis, the attendance 
problem was a trend, and one ivhich 
was sure to worsen in the absence of 
positive, corrective action. 

Given this problem, the high 
school administrators and staff mem- 
bers conducted a rigorous review of 
the situation, generated ideas and 
alternatives, and fmally went on to 
prove that nothing is so practical as 
a good theory. 

The AtteMUnce Policy: 
Description and Rationk]e 



The rationale for the attendance 
policy came from faculty members 
and the high school administrators. 
It was both expected and timely. A 
committee was established for the 
summer of 1977 and the "attendance 
pohcy" wa' approved by the board 



of education for the following school 
year. The faculty committec*s analy- 
wa» that by virtue of time, neglect, 
and mere lack of attention, the entire 
framework of responsibility for at- 
tendance had shifted unwittingly 
from the pupil and pare ^ to the 
institution. No longer was it a re- 
sponsibility for students to attend 
school; rather it was the school sys- 
tem's obligation to utilize the bureau- 
cratic pressures at its disposal to 
persuade and cajole youngsters to 
comply with legal requirements that 
were enacted in their best interests. 

It was admitted that no array of 
traditional administrative procedures 
including parent notes, discipline, or 
even dragnets in the community 
could ever effectively intercede be- 
tween the determined truant and his 
responsibility to be in school. 

Consequently, the key recom- 
mendation of the committee was to 
discard these futile procedures and 
replace them with a system of firm 
limits regarding student absences for 
each class. Students were given a 
limit of 12 absences for each full-year 
course, six for a semester course, and 
three for a quarter course. Once 
these limits were exceeded, students 
would be placed in *'non-credit** 
status, a kind of limbc condition 
which, if not rectified, could result in 
the student's passing a course without 
receiving credit toward graduation. 

The limits concept was supported 
by a system of written appeals for 
credit for those who surpassed the 
prescribed number of absences for 
legitimate reasons. Absences were 
recorded and reported by teachers 
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while the administration tallied the 
totals, issued written warnings, and 
acted as arbiter for claims of legiti- 
macy at the appeals stage. 

While the new program placed a 
high level of accountability squarely 
upon students and parents, there was 
clearly considerable freedom of ac- 
tion prior to the stages where limits 
were met or exceeded. The test of the 
policy would come the following 
school year and its effectiveness 
would rest upon the maturity of stu- 
dents to recognize their responsi- 
bilities to improve their daily at- 
tendance. 

lapk^Mceliiig tk Policy 



Not many days passed in Septem- 
ber 1977 before it was clear that this 
would be the "Year of the Atten- 
dance Policy." Objections from stu- 
dents were both individual and col- 
lective. Parents, initially supportive, 
questioned the policy when it was ap- 
plied to their own children. The situa- 
tion was further complicated by 
notoriety from local newspapers and 
interference from various community 
interest groups. Even the faculty, al- 
ways the vanguard of stern atten- 
dance procedures, quickly became 
disillusioned with the clerical require- 
ments of the policy. In the meantime, 
the adr.jinistration, immersed in an 
avalanche of appeal requests and 
warning letters, was nearly im- 
mobilized by its own red tape. 

Toward the close of the school 
year, the results of the policy were all 
too vivid. Attendance had improved 
considerably; averig'i daily atten- 



dance was between 94 and 95 per- 
cent. However, offsetting this gain 
was an increase in cutting and, more 
importantly, a distrustful relationship 
between students and administrators. 
The attendance policy had accom- 
plished best what the school system 
needed least: the incarceration of the 
unwilling learner. 

The Policy Revised 

There comes a point in educational 
administration when decision models 
based on facts alone must give way to 
commitment rendered compelling by 
insight and intuition. Thus, after a 
year's experience with the attendance 
policy, the administration had two 
courses of action it could follow. One 
was to abandon the policy, thereby 
creating quick but short-lived eupho- 
ria as well as a return to the sad cir- 
cumstances which created its need a 
year earlier. The second was to 
persevere in the examination of the 
policy, revise it as necessary, and 
continue to make attendance a pri- 
ority in the school district. 

In accepting the latter alternative, 
the administration took decisive 
measures to address the legitimate 
objections posed by students, faculty, 
and community. First, the policy was 
bolstered by a rigid procedure to 
supervise and discipline the increased 
level of student cutting. Second, 
steps were taken to reduce paperwork 
and clerical chores for the teaching 
and secretarial staff. And finally, the 
no credit provision was modified to 
apply only in cases where absence 
was illegitimate or occurred without 
the pirentV knowledge and consent. 
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In introducing the revised policy 
the attendance committee stressed 
the importance of the program as a 
unified effort among all interested 
parties in the school system. Teachers 
were reminded that this was a policy 
undertaken at their request. Parents 
were advised of the importance of the 
attendance policy in terms of 
strengthening discipline and the 
school environment. The students 
were told the exact purpose of the 
program, the reasons for its enact- 
ment, and the limits and stages at 
which administrative inquiry would 
be made. 

The revised policy was imple- 
mented in September 1978, with full 
support of the districts educational 
community. The results in terms of 
improved attendance were almost the 
same as the pievious year. But more 
important, the attitude toward the 
program had changed substantially in 
a positive direction. Student cutting 
was reduced dramatically. 

Parents, initially suspicious l>ecause 
Ci previous experience, became more 
confident in the administration and 
the program it had worked so hard to 
implement. Ind^' in the opinion of 
the majority of ^chers, the policy 
had improved not only attendance at 
school, but the enviro»*'ment. 

For the faculty committee, it was a 
very gratifying year. Their experi- 
ence with a controversial program 
had achieved success largely because 
of their own determination. They had 
at last accomplished what eluded 
them for so ir.any months— they had 
turned the corner on high school 
attendance 



Analysis and Assessment 



After a two-year period of experi- 
mentation, th*: school system*s at- 
tendance poli^ y is an accepted fact of 
life among students and staff. The 
improvement in both school and 
class attendance is significant by any 
statistical standard. The more im- 
portant accomplishment is that the 
program is interwoven into the daily 
fabric of school life — it is rarely con- 
tested, indeed it is rarely discussed. 

Since positive change is seldom 
happenstance, it is instructive now to 
review the factors that contributed to 
the program's success. 

First, the high school faculty 
demonstrated fortitude in confronting 
a problem which many others had 
failed to solve. They accomplished 
this by making school and class at- 
tendance a priority and by placing 
the responsibility where it rightfully 
belonged — with the students them- 
selves. The theoretical basis of the 
program proved to be sound and 
workable. 

Second, teachers soon discovered 
that the attendance policy had impli- 
cations for instruction as well. If stu- 
dents were required to attend school, 
then what they learned at school had 
better be meaningful in terms of 
successful completion of course re- 
quirements. The early experience 
with the program resulted in an 
embarrassing eye opener when stu- 
dents in considerable numbers were 
placed on non-credit status for exces- 
sive absence in courses vhere they 
received not only passing but very 
satisfactory grades. 
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The message that instructional 
standards should at least match at- 
tendance standards came across very 
effectively. Individual teacher stan- 
dards incieased, thereby reinforcing 
the necessity for students to be in 
class to gain the information needed 
to pass their courses, be promoted, 
and ultimately to graduate. 

Third, attendance, like any aspect 
of a pupil management program, de- 
pends upon personal interaction 
among administrators, parents, and 
students. The initial implementation 
of the policy in effect diminished the 
administrator's ro!e to that of bu- 
reaucrat. Students soon teamed that 
when you heard from administrators 
it was always bad news. The revised 
policy called for personal conferences 
for both students and parents. These 
provided the opportunity for early 
correction of a poor attendance pat- 
tern and underscored the good faith 
with which the objectives of the pro- 
gram were being sought. 

A fourth very important factor 
was the change in the non-credit con- 
cept between the original policy and 
the revision. Prior to the revision, the 
policy was entirely indiscriminate in 
totalling absences toward the much- 
feared limit wherein credit was with- 
drawn. Thus, many students absent 
for good reason were suddenly in the 



throes of credit appeals and the dis- 
ciplinary machinery of the school. 
For these so-called '*good citizens** 
of the school who had never known 
an encounter with a vice principal the 
experience was traumatic and the 
effect was one of frustration and 
alienation. 

The revised "inquiry" which re- 
placed non-credit for legitimate 
absences took the edge off the policy 
and won some allies among the 
serious minded and mature element 
of the student body. In their eyes, the 
focus of the policy had rightfully been 
placed where it always belonged — 
upon those who would abuse it. 

Conclusion 

In the final analysis, the problem 
of attendance will not be solved until 
all levels of the system affirm its 
importance and express resolve to 
seek and find the solution that works. 
That long-term solution in the case of 
attendance is one which permeates 
th^ entire educational program and 
the environment of the school where 
it is applied. In the long range, the 
solution will stand so long as instruc- 
tional programs maintain standards 
and a level of challenge that at once 
invites and requires the , jll participa- 
tion of the youngsters for whom they 
were planned and developed. 
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Advisement Progrcms: Turning 
Failure into Success 



Why do many advisement programs fail? Lack of leadership, 
inadequate support, and scanty inservice training ai C some of the 
reasons these writers identify. 



By Dee Graham and Mary Louisa Hawkins 



ESTIMATED 2,000 schools havc 
started advisement prognuns in the last 
10 years. For the most part, these pro- 
grams have had similar goals: 

• To establish one-to-one relationships 
between students and teachers 

• To improve school climate 

• To deliver to all students services, 
such as career development, self- 
assessment, decision making, and 
program planning, that are not avail- 
able solely through counseling pro- 
grams. 

To accomplish these goals, teacher 
advisers assume responsibility for a 
small number of students whom ihey see 
periodically for discussions. 

How have such programs fared? An 
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amazing numt)er of them have failea, 
while others have not readied their po- 
tential. In a recent survey » more than 
400 school districts and schools which 
had at some time in the last six years 
purchased advisement materials from a 
Title IV-C Missouri-validated project 
were asked about their programs. 

One hundred ninety-two of the 230 
respondents indicated that they had be- 
gun an advisement program. However, 
23 percent of the schoo!s that started a 
program no longer operate it. Twenty- 
eight percent reported a veiy satisfac^ 
tory program, while 49 percent noted 
only a moderate degree of satisfaction 
with their advisement efforts. 

Mediocre Report Card 

These findings reflect a mediocre re- 
port card for advisement. After re- 
viewing more than 75 programs on-site 
and consulting with more than 2S0 
schools adoi*ting advisement programs, 
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we have been able to pinpoint the rea- 
sorts for success in some districts and to 
identify some of the causes for failure in 
maiiy others. 

One general indicator of the health of 
an advisement program is the degree to 
which students feel they are receiving 
the type of services they value. The fol- 
lowing types of student comments can 
be heard in a healthy program: 

e I have time to see my adviser indi- 
vidually. 

e I talk to iny adviser as frequently as nec- 
essary. 

e When I see my adviser we have at least 20 
minutes to talk. 

e We talk about things of my choosing. 

e I feel my adviser enjoys the time we spend 
together. I judge this by my adviser's en- 
thusiasm, willingness to deal with what 
concerns me, and nonjudgmental listen- 
ing 

e My adviser will help me cut red tape 
sometimes. 

e My adviser does not get involved with 
discipline unless I ask for help. 

e I have my own folder that belongs to me. 

e I have choices to make in my school pro- 
gram that require an adviser to help me. 

e My adviser knows a lot about this school. 

e My adviser always follows through. 

e My adviser can help me interprv my test 
scores, krep track of credits, and select 
learning programs. 

e My adviser will help make adjustments 
for me if I need them. 

General disagreement with these 
statements is a sure indicator that some- 
thing has gone awry. Should that be the 
case, quick diagnosis and treatment is 
needed to avoid terminal illness. 

Lack of leadership, inadequate sup- 
port, or scanty inservice training are 
usually lurking in the background when 
a program fails. But pointing a finger at 
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these broad categories is insufficient for 
adequate diagnosis. Instead, specific 
program ailments can be identified 
which, if attended to, can turn pending 
failure into program success. It is for- 
tunate that the most common ailments 
are those that are also the most easily 
identified. 

It Has To Be "Right" 

The "Right" Purpose— The advise- 
ment program involves role changes for 
teachers, counselors, and principals. 
That's almost the total staff. When so 
many people are asked to incorporate a 
new behavior, the reasons for makirg 
the change must be absolutely clear to 
everyone. Whether the need for the pro- 
gram is strategies to address too many 
classroom failures, to tackle a particular 
school problem like drug abuse, to cor- 
rect cuniculum deficiencies, or to im- 
prove teacher/student relationships, 
these local school issues must be as- 
sessed and brought before the faculty as 
a school problem. 

Advisement is a program initiative 
made by the total staff to resolve issues 
that require special attention. A com- 
mon error is tor a superintendent, prin- 
cipal, or counselor to perceive the need 
and then to institute the advisement so- 
lution from the top down with false jn- 
fidence that consensus has been 
reached. Perhaps the staff has agreed 
only to try the program, without full 
realization of what the program is to 
accomplish or the amount of work in- 
volved. 

Their goodwill effort will only last a 
short time before they question the pay- 
off. Sometimes the skepticism is so 
strong that the program is m immediate 
jeopardy. The school needs must be 
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clearly articulated so that everyone 
knows precisely the reasons for insti- 
tuting an advisement program. 

The "Right" Coa/s— Similar to many 
other programs, an advisement program 
requires goals to guide daily activity. 
Establishing program goals for advise- 
ment appears to be a ticklish business. 
Program goals can be like Goldilock's 
porridge — too broad, too narrow, or just 
right. Broad goals do not give sufficient 
direction for an adviser who must select 
appropriate activities from the many 
available. Program planning, career 
awareness, parent involvement, deci- 
sion making, and self-assessment is just 
too much territory tf* cover if it is ex- 
pected that all areas are to receive equal 
attention. Frustration and a sense of fu- 
tility soon set in when advisers know 
they can't meet the broad goals. 



Lack of leadership, inadequate 
support, or scanty inservice 
training are usually lurking in 
the background when a pro- 
gram fails. 



Too limited goals, on the other hand, 
do not bring the adviser/advisee satis- 
faction needed to support the program. 
One midwestem school decided to con- 
centrate solely on registration and its 
attendant schedule change problems. 
This focus reflects an activity rather 
than a program goal. Viewed in such a 
narrow sense, advisement became an 
unpleasant additional burden for teach- 
ers. In another school, the actual goal of 
advisement was to highlight student 
academic deficiencies. Is it any wonder 
that neither advisers nor advisees rel- 
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ished this engaging topic of con- 
versation? 

The * Right * Time—Tht time pro- 
vided for advisers and advisees to confer 
is another potential source for failure. 
Some schools have extensive goals for 
the program, but allow only one hour 
per wc :k for conferences. Others have 
more time, some as much as one hour a 
day. One hour a week is probably too 
little, one hour daily is probably too 
much. A two-hour block per week has 
been shown to be viable for most pro- 
grams. 

Also, the nature of the time needs to 
be matched with the age group. Senior 
high school students generally do not 
value the group approach to advisement, 
thus necessitating individual confer- 
ences. Middle school students can oper- 
ate marginally within a group-oriented 
program, whereas elementary level stu- 
dents thrive in a group program. A cre- 
ative look at the school's schedule will 
produce a suitable time plan for an ad- 
visement program. 

The ** Right'' Tasks— As advisement 
matures, slippage may occur. Advisers 
may find themselves administering dis- 
cipline, calling home to verify absences, 
running intramural basketball contests, 
or gathering food baskets for the needy. 
One might justifiably question how 
these activities relate in any way to the 
purpose of advisement. Advisers and 
advisees do need real tasks to work on 
together, but tasks both perceive as 
meaningful. A quick assist from an ad- 
viser that helps a student decide what to 
do about his or her social studies class, 
for example, is perceived as a "reaP' 
task, and therefore is valued. 

Another area of slippage occurs when 
the information flow in the school is 
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impaired. The adviser/advisee relation- 
ship requires test scores, course cata- 
logs, ca.eer information, and special 
school services to serve as springboards 
for discussion. 

Another area of slippage will occur 
should adviser/advisee interactions fo- 
cus solely on cognitive tasks; or, con- 
versely, only on affective relationships. 
If an advisement school chooses one 
emphasis over the other, the result will 
be a faltering program. A task-dominant 
program, over a period of time, appears 
trivial or, worse, as a **busy-work'' 
generator. A relationship-dominant pro- 
gram is difficult to sustain with the 
needed intensity. 

These most common ailments — 
purpose, goals, time, and tasks — may 
seem difficult to resolve, but they pale 
in comparison to another widely pre- 
vailing cause for failure. Sometimes, 
the essential heart of the program has 
been lost or forgotten. 

Four Basic Bkuf.!*^ 

Schools with the **right stuff," as 
writer Tom Wolfe would describe it, 
frequently examine the theoretical base 
that underlies their existence. To ignore 
it, or worse, to not even know that it 
exists, is to head for certain failure. The 
theoretical base for advisement consists 
of four beliefs that ^orm the foundation 
of a vital advisement school: curricular 
reform, freedom of choice, ownership, 
and the shape of the school experience. 

The Right Stuff-The first belief is 
that curriculum should be matched to 
student needs. Advisement is used to 
initiate continuous curriculum reform. 
In the process, advisers learn a great 
deal from students about the suitability 
of the school's offerings. When stu- 



dents' learning needs are not met. they 
share their concerns with their advisers. 

These concerns should then flow 
through the communication network 
with the expectation that the issues will 
be considered and resolved, in schools 
that (.0 not intend to use student- 
generated information to change their 
programs, it is futile for advisers to dis- 
cuss these concerns at all. Students 
quickly sense this futility and view 
**How are things going?" inquiries to 
be simply social noise. 

Certainly the students of the '80s are 
not like other students, even those as 
recent as the '70s. Any teacher can de- 
scribe the difference. Yet the curriculum 
may not have changed in concert with 



Certainly the students of the 
'80s are not like other students, 
even those as recent as the '70s. 
Any teacher can describe the dif- 
ference. Yet the curriculum 
may not have changed in con- 
cert with the changing student 
population. 



the changing student population. \n ex- 
ample from industry illustrates what 
happens when needed changes are over> 
due. When Americans experienced ris- 
ing gas prices, the small clique of 
drivers who had always favored small, 
fuel-efficient foreign vehicles grew to 
be 25 percent of the car market. The 
Amencan big auto makers, refusing to 
acknowledge that their large cars were 
no longer marketable, continued rolling 
them off the assembly lines. They chose 
to ignore the changing attitudes of the 
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American consumer m favor of forcing 
a supply of large cars on a demand that 
wasn't there, with disastrous results. 

Although it is difficult to fully apply 
this business analogy to schools in all 
aspects, there are some parallels. The 
public image of schools is distressingly 
low. One might hazard a guess that the 
unfavorable public view is due, in part, 
to consumers whose school experience 
for too long may h^ve been char- 
acterized as an a'U.npt by educators to 
force a prescribed service on consumers 
when the demand lay in another direc- 
tion. 

Have secondary rer^edial reading 
programs kept up with the need fr 
those services? Have schools ar j- 
dated the student's growing ' i 

and need for computer lite ^ ave 
we responded quickly enough ^ lie tid- 
al wave of conservatism that is cm 
bodied in back to basics philosophies 
and Reaganomics? 

Advisement cannot thrive in an insti- 
tution whose curriculum remains static 
when it should be dynamic; whose cur- 
riculum assumes today's teenagers are 
the same as those of yesteryear; whose 
main characteristic is to protect the 
status quo rather than to reshape itself to 
meet changing demands. 

Advisement is the pointman in cur- 
ricular reform, giving the school timely 
information on problem areas, matching 
the curriculum to students to achieve a 
good fit, and offering altematives when 
an out-of-the-ordinary path is appropri- 
ate. In cumcular reform, advisement 
can guide the school in a more produc- 
tive direction when students express 
concerns about the instruction offered. 
As a catalyst for change, advisement is 
potent. 



The second belief encompasses the 
idea of freedom of choice for all. Many 
have concluded that freedom of choice 
for students means abdication of rules, 
laissez faire policies, or rule by anarchy. 
But it does not. Neither should student 
choice foster chaos, disorder, or self- 
indulgence. Rather, freeoom of choice 
means creating flexibility within the 
school environment which provides stu- 
dents ready, equal access to resources; it 
implies tn;st and it allows for errors. It 
means the students are respected mem- 
bers of the educational community. 



When schools fail to respond in 
a humane way, students and 
staff withdraw into themselves 
and are denied the chance for 
growth, the feeling of belong- 
ing, and the motivation to con- 
tribute. 



Students in their teen years surely 
should be able to use restroom facilities 
responsibly without passes, ride buses 
without assigned seats, or borrow more 
than two books from the library at one 
time. Many students are mature enough 
to decide, during at least a small portion 
of the day. whether io study or to social- 
ize. A school that systematically re- 
moves all choice from students under- 
mines the very decision-making skills 
that education should foster and that ad- 
visement programs teach. To arbitrarily 
establish rules, procedures, or programs 
precludes any need for the very commu- 
nication that an advisement program 
promotes. 

The unfortunate alternative to a 
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school that practices fr^dom of choice 
is a sterile school where the virtues of 
listening and clarifying, a mutual activ- 
ity, give way to simplistic directing and 
reacting. When schools fail to respond 
in a humane way, students and staff 
withdraw into themselves and are de- 
nied the chance for growth, the feeling 
of belonging, and the motivation to con- 
tribute. 

But, where there is choice, surely 
there is error. When error occurs, con- 
sequences should follow — but only for 
the one who erred, not for all. A student 
who loses 40 library books deserves to 
have limitations on his library use. But 
an institution that decrees a two-book 
limit for all is violating the freedom of 
choice principle. E)ecision making, or 
the process of choosing, is a freedom 
with every choice having a conse- 
quence. But let us not generate rules 
limiting our learning environments. 

Closely related to the idea of freedom 
of choice is the belief that students 
should develop a sense of ownership in 
their school. This sense of ownership, 
or belonging, helps break down the 
sometimes warlike struggle that occurs 
between the school establishment and 
the student body. **Them versus us'' 
games prevail, and can reach the point 
at which the very social fabric of the 
school community is irreparably torn. 
Not the least of the carnage of such skir- 
mishes is learning. The solution to this 
problem is for a school to first value 
itself, then promote a sense of owner- 
ship on the part of students. 

The development of ownership does 
not occur by telling students what they 
can and cannot do; nor does it result 
when students announce what they vvill 
or will not do. Neither does ownership 



characterize students who are selfish or 
who infringe on the rights of others. 
Ownership, as it is developed through 
the advisement program, centers on stu- 
dents' deeply held belief that: 

e They have access to a staff member 
who serves as an advocate and trusted 
mentor; 

e They know alternative ways of solv- 
ing problems are available; 

e They recognize that their views, 
needs, decisions, and rights are re- 
spected; 

e They know they have a good measure 
of control over what happens to them 
at school; and 

e They understand that the full re- 
sources of the school are available 
equally to all. 



At issue is the validity of the 
widely held notion that 
^^schooV* should be the same 
for all. Is it the school* s respon- 
sibility to ensure that every stu- 
dent value the same thing? In- 
deed not. 



A student's ability to exercise some 
control over his school experience 
looms large as a key to ownership. Ad- 
visement is the vehicle through which a 
school carries a definite message. A 
student can indeed affect what happens 
to him. 

A fourth belief which naturally fol- 
lows the freedom to choose and the op- 
portunity to exercise ownership centers 
arourd the conviction that students have 
the right to shape their own scho<3l expe- 
nence. At issue is the validity of the 
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widely held notion that ^^schooP' 
should be the same for all. Is it the 
school's responsibility to ensure that 
every student value the same thmg? In- 
deed not. 

All parents do not value the same cur- 
riculum, and all students do not select 
the same course offerings. Choice is 
based on goals, interests, and past 
achievement. Anatomy, physiology, 
and biology lure the pre-med student, 
but others enroll to meet graduation re- 
quirements. Some choose the same 
courses to be with friends, or to work 
with teachers whose teaching styles 
match their learning styles. Advisement 
IS the link between what the school of- 
fers and what a particular student re- 
quires. 

School, like any single event in life, 
is perceived differently by each person. 
Do our r.chools nurture the unique per- 
ceptions of our students? Do we provide 
avenues for interests as well as achieve- 
ment*^ Is it acceptable to fall short of, or 
surpass, the nonp? Do we expect stu- 
dents to function as clones who simply 
react in predictable ways as prescribed 
by the school? 

Students, parents, teachers, and ad- 



ministrators would cry out at such ques- 
tions; yet, we treat students as a col- 
lective entity. Assignments are pre- 
scribed to a class. Disciplinary actions 
read like a cookbook. Students are 
labeled by grade ^evel, and age deter- 
mines sequence of study. 

Close examination of current advise- 
ment programs, particularly those pro- 
grams that are marginally effective, dis- 
closes thpt advisement is used as a new 
nan ; for old practices, new processes 
with outworn activities, and new posi- 
tions without skill development or spe- 
cific goals. Other schools lack even a 
program or a process which allows for 
student feedback, program modifica- 
tion, or school reform. Those schools 
who rate their advisement program as 
successful thoroughly understand this 
theoretical base and maintain strong 
efforts to use the advisement structure to 
actively promote it. 
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An Administrator's Guide to 
Developing and Evaluating 
A Building Discipline Program 



Listed here arc 12 components aclniinistfators sliould consider 
when plaiming for a schoolwidc discipline s\ stein. 



1 EACHERS coNTiNtE TO cxprcss con- 
siderable concern about student mis- 
behavior. Not surprisingly, several re- 
cent reports suggest that disruptive 
student behavior is a major factor con- 
tributing to teacher stress and job dissat- 
isfaction, 

Feitler and Tokar ( 1982) reported that 
58 percent of their sample of teachers 
ranked "individual students who con- 
tinually misbehave** as the number on^ 
cause of job-related stress, in a study of 
5,000 Chicago teachers. Cichon and 
Koff ( 1980) reported that managing dis- 
ruptive students ranked second to being 
involuntarily transferred as the major 
cause of stress. 



VhRN JoNhs IS associate professor of edu- 
cation, Lewis and Clark College. Ponland. 
Oreg 



Parents echo teachers' concern re- 
garding student behavior. Between 1969 
and 1983, 14 of the IS Gallup Polls 
reported that Americans view discipline 
as the most important problem in public 
schools . 

With the increased emphasis on stu- 
dent achievement evident in the '80s, 
educational leaders must also attend to a 
large body of research (Brophy, 1979. 
Evertson, 1980; Good and Grouws. 
1979. Stalling. 1980) indicating a strong 
relationship between student achieve- 
ment and such variables as teacher in- 
volvement in direct instruction, limited 
time spent on management problems, 
and student on-task behavior. Schools 
and classrooms in which students ex* 
press positive feelings about learning 
and where student misbehavior is lim- 
ited are characten/ed by higher student 
achievement (Brookover ct al., 1978; 
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Ednxmds, 1979, Everlson and Emmer, 
1982; Fisher et ai., 1980; Goodlad, 
1984; Purkcy and Novak, 1984; Rutter 
et al., 1979). 

Concerns about t*^ manner in which 
school discipline is being handled have 
also been expressed by minority groups 
who point to studies indicating that a 
disproportionate percentage of minority 
children are suspended and expelled 
(Osborne, 1977; Bennett and Harris, 
1981). Consequently, racially integrated 
schools have begun to explore reasons 
for the imbalance in punishments given 
to minorities. 

A number of schools have responded 
to these concerns about student behavior 
and school discipline by c'eveloping 
schoolwide procedures for preventing 
and/or responding to disnptive student 
behavior. It has been estimated that 
three out of every four schools have 
some form of printed disciplinary code. 
In Portland, Oreg., teachers recently 
negotiated for and received a statement 
in their contract requiring each school to 
develop a buildingwide discipline pol- 
icy. 

The contract states that: 
The principal or professional staff des- 
ignee with input from teaching staff shall 
develop a written procedure for handling 
student discipline. Such procedure must 
be in confonnance with District policies 
and regulations. . . 

Printed copies of these specific building 
procedures shall be distributed to parents 
and staff members by October 16 of each 
year, llie building discipline procedure 
shall be rtviewed by the staff by June 1 of 
each year as input and will subsequently 
either be reaffirmed or adjusted by the 
principal. 

While some schoolwide programs 
have been based upon extensive data 
collection and dialog, many more have 
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been hastily conceived stopgap methods 
for responding to a situational crisis or 
administrative mandate The develop- 
ment of a schoolwide management pro- 
gram raises expc tations and increases 
the visibility of student management 
issues. Therefore, the iirplementation 
of a poorly conceived program tends to 
have a detrimental effect not only on 
student behavior, but also on teacher 
morale and community support for the 
schools. 

The implementation of a schoolwide 
discipline procedure can, however, be a 
thoughtful, productive response to stu- 
dent behavior problems. A well-con- 
ceptualized, sensitively implemented 
program can reduce disruptive behavior 
and improve student achievement. This 
article provides administrators and su- 
pervisors with a description of 12 major 
components that shoulo be included in 
planning and implementing an effective 
schoolwide discipline system. 

In order to clarify the role various 
components play in program develop- 
ment, the components are grouped into 
three categories: philosophical, organi- 
zational, and operational. The descrip- 
tion of each component includes theo- 
retical and research support for the 
component as well as suggestions for its 
implementation. The final section of the 
article provides a form supei visors and 
administrators can employ to assess the 
degree to which a schoolwide discipline 
program incorporates the components 
outlined in the article. 

PHILOSOnilCAL Q)MP()NKVrS 

The two components described in this 
section should serve as the basis for de- 
veloping a schoolwide discipline sys- 
tem. All decisions made and procedures 
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implemented should reflect a thoughtful 
consideration of these two components. 
Schoolwide discipline programs that do 
not reflect them are usually based on 
adults* self-interest and are counter- 
productive to the creation of a positive 
and effective learning environn^nt. 



Schoolwide discipline programs 
too often respond to teachers* 
needs and wants while failing to 
consider students* skills and de- 
velopmental tasks. 



/, A program should be congruent with 
/ the school's stated goals regarding stu- 
dent academic and personal skill de- 
velopment. Most school districts have 
produced thoughtful, educationally 
sound goals. Unfortunately, these goals 
too often remain locked in central office 
file cabinets while building programs 
reflect convenience or the most recent 
vogue in instruction and management. 
At all levels from the central office to 
the classroom, educational programs 
should be congruent with a well- 
articulated set of goals grounded in cur- 
rent theory and research in learning and 
human development. Comparing a pro- 
gram's major components to a set of 
previously stated educational goals pro- 
vides an excellent check and balance 
against the authoritarianism so prevalent 
in schoolwide discipline programs. 
2. A program must be responsive to the 
cognitive and psychological develop- 
mental levels of the students involved, 
Schoolwide discipline programs too of- 
ten respond to teachers* needs and wants 
while failing to consider students* skills 
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and developinental tasks. For example, 
primary grade children may not respond 
effectively to a model whose primary 
component involves group problem 
solving. Likewise, a program for young 
adolescents that employs rigid rules and 
consequences with no room for dialog 
will consistently conflict with these stu- 
dents* concerns for fairness, inde- 
pendence, and mutual respect (Jones, 
1983a). When developing a schoolwide 
discipline program, educators must in- 
corporate components that take advan- 
Uge of students* current skills and de- 
velopmental needs while challenging 
students by including components that 
encourage the use of more advanced 
skills. 

Organizational Components 

The two factors presented in this sec- 
tion represent the initial data gathering 
phase in a plan to establish a building- 
wide discipline system. When these 
components are incorporated, they serve 
as the foundation for a program that is 
thorough, consistent, and accurately re- 
sponds to the needs of the individual 
school. 

i. Program development and evalu- 
ation must involve the cooperative effort 
of the entire staff. In order to be effec- 
tive, a schoolwide discipline system 
must have widespread staff support. 
Consistency in staff expectations and 
methods of responding to student be- 
havior is an important factor in mini- 
mizing student misbehavior (Rutter et 
al., 1979). Staff members who feel un- 
committed to a program can do much to 
minimize its effectiveness. In addition 
to the effect staff input has upon pro- 
gram consistency and staff morale, in- 
volving a wide range of staff members 
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Consistency in staff expectations 
and methods of responding to 
student behavior is an important 
factor in minimizing student 
misbehavior. 



enhances the potential for an accurate 
diagnosis of the problem and for cre- 
ative solutions. 

Staff involvement can also serve to 
improve the quality of staff relation- 
ships. This is important because the 
quality of staff relationships will affect a 
staffs ability and willingness to work 
cooperatively and creatively in plan- 
ning, implementing, and adjusting a 
school wide program (Schmuck and 
Schmuck, 1974). Staff relationships 
will also influence a discipline program 
because youngsters tend to model adult 
behavior. When staff relationships are 
poor, problems are more likely to occur 
within an institution Purkey and 
Novak's Inviting School Success 
(1984), provides a thoughtful summary 
of the powerful role interpersonal rela- 
tionships play in influencing behavior 
and peiformance in school settings. 

During the initial stages of develop- 
ing a schoolwide discipline program, all 
staff members should be involved in de- 
fining the problem and establishing pro- 
cedures for generating solutions. In 
schools with more than 20 staff mem- 
bers, a committee can be charged with 
developing ideas for discussion by the 
total staff. If outside consultants are in- 
volved at this stage, their role should be 
to assist staff in obtaining information 
and to facilitate staff discussion and or- 
ganization. At this point, it is counter- 



productive to have consultants present 
solutions. 

4. A program should be based upon 
data indicating the specific factors as- 
sociated with student management prob- 
lems within the building. Student man- 
agement problems are always to some 
degree related to factors existing within 
the school environment (Wayson and 
Pinnell, 1982). During the past 15 
years, research and prescription in class- 
room management and school discipline 
has increasingly focused on methods for 
preventing rather than correcting student 
misbehavior. Kounin's (1970) study in- 
troduced a systematic approach to de- 
termining teacher behaviors that en- 
courage or prevent inappropriate student 
behavior. Kounin discovered that teach- 
ers who were well-prepared, organized, 
aware of ongoing behavior, and who 
responded quickly and effectively to 
misbehavior had limited problems with 
student misbehavior. 

Brophy and Good (1974) explored the 
dynamics of teacher expectations and its 
effect on student behavior and achieve- 
ment. Later, Brophy and Evertson 
(1976) and Evertson and Enimer (1982) 
focused more directly on teacher be- 
haviors that encouraged appropriate stu- 
dent behavior. This research has in- 
creasingly been translated into teacher 
training programs. Research has re- 
cently shown that teachers trained in 
certain classroom organization and in- 
structional skills have significantly 
fewer problems with student mis- 
behavior and have students whose 
achievement is significantly higher than 
teachers who lack these skills (Evertson 
et al., 1982; Fitzpatrick, 1982; Good 
and Grouws, 1979). 

Research on brain functioning and 
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cognitive development also points to in- 
structional factors that influence student 
behavior. Research based on Piaget's 
concepts of cognitive development and 
Epstein's work on brair growth period- 
ization (Epstein, 1978; Tocpfer. 1979, 
1980) suggest that disruptive behavior 
may often be students' reaction to being 
confronted with material that they lack 
the cognitive structures to comprehend. 
Recent work in the fields of brain hemi- 
sphericity and learning styles (Dunn. 
1983) also suggests factors that must be 
considered when diagnosing problems 
in student behavior and achievement. 
Schools too often implement discipline 
procedures that fail to take into account 
the academic needi^ of students (Jones, 
1983b). 

Research on school climate factors 
has also begun to generate useful data 
Rutter et al. (1979) found that in high 
schools with higher student achievement 
and less misbehavior, teachers held 
higher expectations, demonstrated re- 
sponsible professional behavior, and 
were more positive and consistent with 
students. Purkey (1984) summarized a 
decade of research cn the role student 
self-concept plays in influencing student 
behavior. His work highlights the rela- 



Just as a teacher would not pre- 
scribe an academic program for 
a student without examining 
the student^s existing skills and 
deficits^ discipline programs 
should not be developed withe ut 
a careful analysis of the possible 
causes of student misbehavior. 
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tionship between positive, invitational 
teacher behavior and productive student 
behavior 

Similarly, numerous studies (Lewis 
and St. John, 1974; Schmuck, 1963) 
indicate that the quality of peer relation* 
ships dramatically affects student be- 
havior and achievement. John Good- 
lad s (1984) in-depth study of 
educational practices in 38 schools high- 
lighted the fact that mu^n student mis- 
behavior may be a reaction to instruc- 
tional practices that are en^iotionally flat 
and fail to involve studenr in the learn- 
ing process. 

Just as a teacher would not prescribe 
an academic program Tor a student 
without examining the student's existing 
skills and deficits, discipline programs 
should not be developed without a care- 
ful analysis of the possible causes of 
student misbehavior. This examination 
should take two forms. 

First, teachmg methodology, cur- 
riculum, and human relationships within 
the school and classroom should be sys- 
tematically examined in light of current 
research lo determine whether changes 
are needed. Recently the author has 
worked with several schools that have 
employed the format of: 

• Offering a course in which teachers 
became familiar with current research 
in human development, classroom 
management, and teacher effec- 
tiveness; 

• Developing assessmenc procedures to 
determine students' and teachers' 
perceptions of the school environ- 
ment; 

• Developing a list of recommenda- 
tions for altering curriculum, instruc- 
tion, and school climate; 
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• Creating an implementation plan; and 

• Outlining an ongoing assessment 
plan. 

A second form of analysis involves 
collecting data on the frequency, type, 
location, timing, and pattern of behavior 
problems within the school. School wide 
discipline programs often fail not be- 
cause answers are not available, but be- 
cause the staff initially asked the wrong 
questions. 

Duke (1980) suggests that schools 
might collect the following types of 
data: 

(I) Average daily attendance; (2) Average 
daily illegal absenteeism; (3) Average 
daily referrals to office, (4) Annual num- 
ber of suspensions and breakdown accord- 
ing to reason; (3) Breakdown of number 
and type of student behavior problems, (6) 
Along with above breakdowns, data on 
race/ethnicity of students (to determine if 
a disproportionate number of certain 
groups of students are being suspended or 
reported for rule-breaking), (7) Break- 
down of punishments applied to students 
and rate of repeated offenses, (8) Esti- 
mates by administrators, counselors, and 
teachers of time per day spent on 
discipline-related matters, (9) Breakdown 
of student behavior problems in special 
programs; i.e., alternative schools, con- 
tinuation schools, etc.; (10) Sources of 
referrals to the office; (11) Comparative 
data on school discipline from previous 
years and nearby schools, (12) Number 
student behavior problems occurring "in 
class** and "out of class** (before school, 
between classes, cafeteria after school), 
(13) Number of students in disciphnary 
difficulty who transfeaed into the school 
after i^gular fall registration (pp 68-69). 
While most schools will not need to col- 
lect data from all 13 areas, it is essential 
that solutions stem from a solid data 
base. Data collected in this second area 
of problem analysis can provide support 
or clarification for ideas generated by 



the more theoretical approach. Further- 
more, collection of concrete data pro- 
vides a basis from which to assess 
whether program changes do in fact 
bring about significant behavior 
changes. 

Opkraiional C<)mk)nI':ni^ 

The eight components described in 
this section comprise the operational as- 
pects of a schoolwide discipline pro- 
gram. Once a staff has worked together 
to assess problems related to student 
misbehavior, the operational com- 
ponents should be developed with a 
consistent effort to ensure that the philo- 
sophical issues outlined above serve as a 
basis for program development and im- 
plementation 



With the exception of instruc- 
tional factors^ interventions 
aimed at improving school cli- 
mate are the most important in- 
gredient in creating positive 
student behavior. 



5. A program must include a positive 
school climate component with a focus 
on the quality of peer and teacher- 
student relationships. Since schoolwide 
discipline programs are often developed 
in response to a perceived or real crisis, 
there is a tendency to focus on punitive 
measures that provide immediate, albeit 
short-term effects, while ignoring pre- 
ventive .iieasures that may respond to 
the cause of the problem. The greatest 
danger associated with developing 
schoolwide discipline procedutes tsthat 
the procedures will be employed to in- 
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still compliance in situations where stu- 
dents* personal and academic needs are 
net being met (Jones, 1981). With the 
exception of instructional factors, inter- 
ventions aimed at improving school 
climate are the most important in- 
gredient in creating positive student 
havior (Brookover, 1978; Edmono. 
1979). Numerous authors (Jones an^ 
Jones, 1981, m press; LeBenne and 
Greene, 1969; Purkey and Novak, 1984; 
Schmuck and Schmuck, 1983) have 
pointed to the significant relationship 
between student behavior and the qual- 
ity of personal relationships within the 
school environment. Students who feel 
safe, accepted, cared for, and involved 
at school seldom exhibit consistently 
disruptive behavior. 



When consid Hng methods 
available for responding to dis- 
cipline problems, educators 
have tended to underestimate 
the impact curriculum and in- 
structional methods have on 
stud<.^t behavior. 



Numerous instrumtnts exist for ob- 
taining stud^.nt views about school or 
classroom climate (Borich and Madden, 
1977; Epstein, 1981; Fox, Luzski, and 
Schmuck, 1966; Moos, 1979). These 
instruments assess students* feelings 
about factors such as teacher student re- 
lationships, peer relationships, the cur- 
riculum, instructional methods, and the 
school physical plant. Once data have 
been obtained from students and staff, a 
group consisting of students, teachers, 
staff, and administrators can work to 



implement activities aimed at creating 
more positive attitudes in specific areas 
rated as problems. A vanety of sources 
provide creative ideas for improving 
school climate (Fuller and Lee, 1981; 
Olivero, 1977; Purkey and Novak, 
'984; Robert, 1974). 

Because of the high student turnover 
rate in many schools experiencing sig- 
nificant student management problems, 
a positive school climate program 
should include methods for integrating 
new students into the school. This 
should include activities for assisting 
new students in developing friendships, 
becoming familiar with school and 
classroom expectations, and obtaining 
assistance with academic, peer relation- 
ship, or other school-related problems. 
6. A program must place the initial em- 
phasis on teachers' responsibility for 
adjusting students' instructional pro- 
grams and implementing productive 
classroom management interventions. 
The effectiveness of a buildingwide dis- 
cipline system is based upon the instruc- 
tional skill and personal warmth and 
concem of individual teachers. The re- 
sponsibility fc ' discipline problems is 
too often placed almost exclusively 
upon students and administrators. Edu- 
cational leaders must resist the temp- 
tation to accept solutions that place few 
demands upon teachers. 

When considering methods available 
for responding to discipline problems, 
educators have tended to underestimate 
the impact curriculum and instructional 
methods have on student behavior. Re- 
search (Block, 1978; Ellison, 1979; Os- 
borne, 1977) indicates that low- 
achieving students are more frequently 
involved in serious misbehavior than 
their higher achieving peers. This sug- 
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gests that any effective student dis- 
cipline program must focus considerable 
time and energy on providing students 
with meaningful instructional activities 
that provide opportunities for individual 
success. 

Instructional activities must take into 
account the cognitive skills and learning 
styles of individual students and groups 
of students. A schoolwide discipline 
plan must systematically incorporate 
procedures for assessing whether a mis- 
behaving student is involved in appro- 
priate instructional activities and pro- 
vide teachers with assistance in 
adjusting curriculum and instructional 
methods that are associated with student 
failure and frustration. Failure to build 
this component into a discipline pro- 
gram is a clear violation uf professional 
responsibility. 

In addition to an early emphasis on 
instructional factors, an effective pro- 
gram requires that, prior to invoking 
sanctions imposed by an administrator, 
the teacher will work with the student 
(and perhaps with the parents) to exam- 
ine the student's misbehavior and de- 
velop a plan for improving the behavior. 
Since the teacher's intervention may be 
only the first phase of a program to help 
a student, forms and procedures should 
be developed to communicate the 
teacher's efforts to a counselor or build- 
ing administrator (Jones, 1983a). 
Whenever a teacher refers a student to 
an administrator, the teacher should be 
expected to provide a written descrip- 
tion of t 2 methods employed to assist 
the stuctent in changing his or her be- 
havior. 

Since teachers should be given major 
responsibility for dealing with class- 
room management problems, a program 



must provide flexibility for classroom 
'eachers to employ methods that fit their 
personal style and instructional goals. 
Teachers vary tremendously in personal 
style and ability to effectively incor- 
porate specific management methods. 
Teachers should be provided the most 
recert research concerning effective in- 
structional and management methods, 
and teacher evaluation should focus on 
teachers' ability to implement methods 
they select that incorporate these find- 
ings. Consistency in handling discipline 
should be provided through consistent 
but not identical approaches to instruc- 
tional excellence, sound management 
approaches employed within class- 
rooms, and by systematic procedures 
aftei a teacher has referred a student. 
7. A program should emphasize (raining 
that provides students and staff with new 
personal and educational skills. 
Schoolwide di<:cipline systems too often 
focus on developing systematic pro- 
cedures for monitoring and disciplining 
students. Instead* discipline should be 
viewed as a process for teaching stu- 
dents and teachers alternative methods 
of meeting their personal and in- 
tellectual needs (Jones, 1977). 

When a school accepts iliis definition 
of discipline, its student management 
program focuses on training teachers 
and students in new methods for struc- 
turing the learning environment, pre- 
senting information, learning, inter- 
acting, and solving problems 
(Alschuler, 1980; Jones, 1980). The 
emphasis is shifted away from con- 
trolling students and toward creating 
methods that increasingly involve both 
parties in mutually positive educational 
and personal experiences within the 
school setting. 
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Training for students may include in- 
struction in communication skills, study 
skills, or problem-solving methods. 
Teacher training may involve teachers 
in a review of human development 
theory and research, new ideas for in- 
structional methods appropnate for the 
age group they instruct, curriculum 
evaluation workshops, and new ap- 
proaches to handling disruptive student 
behavior (Jones, 1982). If educational 
leaders wish to retain the best teachers 



and increase student achievement, they 
must place a high priority on quality 
inservice training. 

This training should be provided dur- 
ing released time so teachers view it as a 
legitimate aspect of their job. Equally 
important, this training must actively 
involve teachers in small groups where 
they can share their expertise, generate 
new methods, and be accountable to re* 
port the results obtained when imple- 
menting new methods. Teaching is a 



Checklist for Evaluating a Schoolwide Discipline Program 

Components of an Effective How Effective Have You Been in 



Program 



Incorporating Each Component? 



Very 



Philosophical components 

1 . Tne program is congruent with 
the school's stated goals re- 
garding students' educational 
and personal skill develop- 
ment. 

2. The program responds to the 
developmental levels/tasks of 
the students involved. 

Organizational components 

3. The program's development 
and ongoing evaluation in- 
volves representatives from 
the entire school community: 
teachers, administrators, staff, 
students, and parents. 

4. The program is based upon 
data concerning specific fac- 
tors associated with student 
management problems within 
the building. 

Operational components 

5. The program includes a posi- 
tive school climate component 
with a focus on the quality of 
peer and teacher-student rela- 
tionships. 



Effective Effective 
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Moderately 



Limited 
Effectiveness 



Not 

Evident 
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highly demanding profession that re- 
quires support, skill improvement, and 
periodic opportunities to sit back and 
assess one*s work. 

8. A program must include clear con- 
cise school rules that are systematically 
communicated to students, parents, and 
staff. Since middle school and high 
school students are particularly sensitive 
to issues such as fairness, democracy, 
and individual rights, an effective pro- 
gram involves these students in the pro- 



cess of developing school rules. Once 
rules havt been esiablished, everyone 
involved must undei stand and have an 
opportunity to question and discuss the 
ru^es and i>rocedures. 
9. A program should include a clear 
statement concerning consequences as- 
sociated with violating school rules. 
Consequences for violating school rules 
should be communicated to students and 
parents. Several methods of dissemi- 
nating this information include printing 



6. The program places the initial 
emphasis on teachers' respon- 
sibilities for adjusting students' 
instructional programs and im- 
plementing productive class- 
room management inler- 
ventions. 

7. The program emphasizes edu- 
cational activities that provide 
students and staff with new 
knowledge and skills. 

8. The program includes clear, 
concise school rules that are 
systematically communicated 
to students, parents, arrd staff. 

9. The program includes a clear 
statement concerning conse- 
quences associated with vio- 
lating school rules. 

10. The program provides a con- 
sistent response to students re- 
ferred by a staff member. 

11. The program includes a sys- 
tematic procedure for involving 
parents in working with the 
school to alter their child's be- 
havior. 

12. The program includes periodic 
analysis of data related to key 
outcome variables. 



Very 
Effective 



Moderately 
Effective 



Limited 
Effectiveness 



Not 

Evident 
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it in a parent-student handbook, making 
pr^'sentations in classes attended by all 
studeiiCb, posting the information m 
prominent places around the school, and 
discussing the program components at 
an evening community meeting. 
10. A program must provide a con- 
sistent response to students referred by 
a staff member. A discipline program 
must place a premium on fairness and 
consistency. Most students are willing 
to accept a system in which reasonable 
rules that facilitate learning apply 
equally to all individuals. Consistency 
also meets teachers' need to have con- 
sistent support in matters involving stu- 
dent misbehavior. Teacher morale and 
willingness to be productively involved 
in working with misbehaving students 
are strongly influenced by the clarity, 
consistency, and qualif' )f the support 
they receive in dealing with consistent 
and/or serious student misbehavior. 

Therefore, an effective program in- 
cludes written referrals from the teacher 
folk)wed by written feedback from the 
administrator or staff member respon- 
sible for handling the referral. The re- 
sponse should verify that the situation 
was handled according to the designated 
procedure and inform the teacher of ad- 
ditional methods being employed to as- 
sist the student and/or potential sources 
of assistance for aiding the teacher in 
working with the student. 

A program will not work effectively 
if the individual responsible for dealing 
with consistent or serious misbehavior 
does not feel comfortable with the ap- 
proach he or she must employ. Both 
teachers and students will become con- 
fused or angered if students referred for 
serious misbehavior are not dealt with 
skillfully within the expectations created 



by the school's discipline procedures. 
When a program is being developed, 
staff, students, and administrators must 
work together to design a program that is 
acceptable to all. 

//.A program should include a sys- 
tematic procedure for involving parents 
in working with the school to alter their 
child's behavior. Parents are extremely 
important to young people and play a 
significant role in influencing their be- 
havior (Conger, 1984; Norman and Har- 
ris, 1981; Streit, 1980). Not sur- 
prisingly, studies show that parents can 
have a major positive impact on their 
youngster's school behavior (Jones, 
1980; Walker, 1979). Therefore, an 
effective schoolwide discipline system 
that includes a component for dealing 
with continual or serious student mis- 
behavior must involve parents in a con- 
sistent, predetermined manner that has 
been clearly articulated to staff, stu- 
dents, and parents. 

The type of parent involvement re- 
quested will differ depending on such 
factors as the student's age and the 
community in which the school is lo- 
cated. Nevertheless, parent involvement 
should initially involve informing the 
parents, but for consistent and/or serious 
offenses should involve conferences 
with school personnel. 
12. A program should be periodically 
evaluated by collecting and analyzing 
data related to key outcome variables. 
Schools too often spend time and money 
developing and implementing new pro- 
cedures, yet forget to systematic.illy as- 
sess the results. A schoolwide discipline 
program should be aimed at altering 
specific student behavior, and data are 
needed to assess program effectiveness. 
Data for evaluative purposes should 
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center around repeated samples of the 
initial data. 

ASSEiSSINC A SCHCX)LU TDK DiSClPUNK 

System 

The 12 components described in this 
article can serve both a planning and 
evaluation function. Educators involved 
in developing a buildingwide program 
can use these components as guideposts 
for establishing an effective program. 
Those who have an existing program 
can evaluate it by determining the extent 
to which the program systematically and 
effectively incorporates each com- 
ponent. 

The figure provides a form admin- 
istrators, supervisors, or schoolwide 
discipline committees can employ to as- 
sess the quality of a projected or func- 
tioning discipline system. The infor- 
mation generated from employing this 
form c^ indicate areas within a system 
(including its philosophical and organi- 
zational foundation) that need rework- 
ing if the program is to be educationally 
sound and professionally responsible. 
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Wkmi ft the PHmelgmVa RespMwiMIUy 

PirablMis To A^oid and 
ProMdnrM To Follovr In 
Assessing Handieaps 



How 

vulnerable are 
principals in their 
role as assessors 
of handicaps? 
This article presents 
infforaiation on the 
scope off 
assessment., test 
valifiity and 
reliability, and 
commonly used 
tests. The writers 
also discnss 
specific problems 
as weU as steps 
principals can take 
to avoid legal 
actions. 



Cieor|{e C Marsh D 
Richard S. Podemski 

With ^he full implementation of 
the Education for All Handi- 
capped Children Act of 1975, P L. 
94-142, the principal has become 
more involved with the process of 
psychoeducational assessment of han- 
dicapped students. 

Although diagnostic and place- 
ment decisions in special education 
are made by multidisciplinary teams 
consisting of teachers and a variety of 
ancillary personnel, school principals 
in most sta rs will be personally re- 
sponsible for all administrative de- 
tails of the assessment process and 
will be legally accountable for assess- 
ment practices and outcomes. Since 
principals have ultimate responsibil- 
ity for assessment and placement de- 
cisions of a staff committee, they 
must not blindly entrust all assess- 
ment matters to the staff. 

Principalis Prinary Conccras 

Central to the psychoeducational 

George E. Marsh is associate pro- 
fessor of special education and Rich- 
ard S. Podemski is associate profes- 
sor of educational administration, 
both at the University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville. 
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assessment process are two areas of 
primary concern to the principal: 1) 
the appropriateness of tests in the 
assessment of any particular student; 
and, 2) the diagnostic criteria used 
to interpret test results so that educa- 
tional placement decisions cz >e 
made. 

Errors in assessment and/or the 
interpretation of test data may lead to 
an erroneous classiflcation of a stu- 
dent, disputes with parents, and sanc- 
tions by regulatory agencies. The 
selection of appropriate tests and the 
determination of a handicapping con- 
dition are especially important when 
the referred student is a member of a 
minority group or has a marlcedly dif- 
ferent cultural background. 

The purpose of this article is to 
help principals understand the ap- 
propriate use of tests in the diagnosis 
of handicaps so that they can better 
monitor the special education assess- 
ment process. Through an awareness 
of the testing regulations and the spe- 
ciHc uses of such tests and testing 
procedures, principals can give better 
guidance to the diagnostic process 
and be more confident about its 
validity. 

Areas of AssctSMcat 

Federal guidelines do not contain 
specific recommendations about 
which tests should be used in an as- 
sessment battery. Some states may 
specify which instruments should be 
used, but selection of instruments and 
the interpretation of test results are 
matters typically delegated to assess- 
ment personnel at the local level. 



Due to the variability of compe- 
tencies among local examiners, the 
ambiguity of diagnostic criteria, the 
expense of the testing program, and 
the potential for litigation, the prin- 
cipal must exercise informed judg- 
ment in monitoring the entire assess- 
ment process. Because each state and 
each school district undoubtedly has 
an operational assessment program, 
the concern of this article shall be 
confined to the appropriateness of 
instruments and the match between 
test data and diagnostic criteria. 

The following areas have been 
identified as potential areas of evalu- 
ation in assessment for a referred 
student (Walker 1976, p. 21): 

Educational functioning deals with 
the student*s achievement in c 
various subject areas, individual 
learning style, and instructional 
strengths and weaknesses. 

Social-emotional functioning includes 
specific social and psychological 
development skills and behaviors, 
such as attending and receiving, 
responding, valuing, organizing, 
and characterizing as well as self- 
help skills. 

Physical functiohi^.g includes general 
medical health indicators as well as 
specific information on vision, 
hearing, speech, and motor/psy- 
chomotor development. 

Cognitive functioning describes 
measures of student mental ability 
such as intelligence, adaptive be- 
havior, and general thinking and 
reasoning processes. 

Language functioning describes a 
student's ability to use receptive. 
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expressing and nonverbal language 
as well as any speciHc speech or 
speaking deficiencies. 

Family describes family background 
and needs such as dominant lan- 
guage, parentKrhild interaction 
patterns, and social service needs. 

Environment includes specific infor- 
mation regarding the student's 
home, school, interpersonal, Hnan- 
cial, and material environment. 

Within these areas examiners may 
employ a variety of tests to elicit in- 
formation upon which to make diag- 
nostic and placement determinations 
in special education. Literally thous- 
ands of tests may be used. Thus, it is 
important to focus on the federal 
regulations pertaining to appropriate- 
ness of tests, the domains or classifi- 
cation of test instruments, and the 
instruments in most frequent use by 
examiners across the nation. 

Ten VslMity, Rdiebility 



The Federal Register, 1977, 
42(163), 42496*42497, lists the follow^ 
ing guidelines for assessment in 
special education: 

1. Tests and other evaluation materi- 
als are provided and administered 
in the child's native language or 
other mode of communication; 

2. Tests have been validated for the 
specific purposes for which they 
are used; 

3. Trained personnel shall administer 
tests and conform to the instruc- 
tions for administration provided 
by the test developer; 
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4. A test shall be selected and ad- 
ministered so that it accurately re- 
flects the child's aptitude or 
achievement rather than reflecting 
the child's impaired sensory, man- 
ual, or speaking skills, except 
where those skills are the factors 
which the test purports to measure; 

5. No single procedure is used as 
the sole criterion for determining 
an appropriate educational pro- 
gram for a child; 

6. The evaluation is made by a mul- 
tidisciplinary team, including at 
least one teacher or other specialist 
with knowledge in the area of sus- 
pected disability; and 

7. The child is assessed in all areas 
related to the suspected disability: 
including, where appropriate, 
health, vision, hearing, social and 
emotional status, general intelli- 
gence, academic performance, 
communicative status, and motor 
abilities. 

Additionally, in the area of learn- 
ing disabilities, the school must 
present evidence that one team 
member has observed the child in the 
regular classroom setting; thus, 
many districts simply require that all 
referred students be so observed. 

Among these guidelines, the most 
difficult to monitor and potentially 
troublesome are the second and third 
directives which deal with the validity 
of the test and its proper administra- 
tion. It is the responsibility of the 
principal to be certain that tests 
selected by the team have been vali- 
dated for the specific purposes for 
which they are employ«l in the as- 
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scssment program and that trained 
personnel will strictly adhere to the 
instructions of test manuals, either to 
administration or interpretation. 

In essence, these basic considera- 
tions refer to test validity, the extent 
to which sufficient research has been 
done to determine that a test actually 
measures what its authors or users 
claim it measures (Salvia and Yssel- 
iyke 1978, p. 95). 

The use of valid tests is the respon- 
sibility of the school. However, even 
though a widely accepted and valid 
instrument is selected, it may be used 
inappropriately by an examiner who 
does not understand the speciflc use 
for which the test was validated. 

If a user wishes to use the instru- 
ment in a situation for which it is not 
recommended in the test manual, or 
for which there are no data to estab- 
lish validity, then the user is respon- 
sible for providing the evidence of 
validity. The importance of this 
issue cannot be overestimated be- 
cause the validity of a test is the basis 
for making inferences from test data; 
that is, validity of an instrument a 
essential before one can label a stu- 
dent as handicapped and prescribe 
some type of special education place- 
ment. If validity is questionable, then 
the school is vulnerable to legal 
action. 

In league with school personnel, or 
external consultants if necessary, 
principals should examine each in- 
strument to assure thai validity data 
are contained in each test manual. 
Decisions about a speciflc test should 
be made on the basis of the degree to 



which the test measures the suspected 
handicapping condition 

!n addition, principals should de- 
termine if validity data were provided 
for the specific type of student being 
tested. This is especially crucial if the 
test will be used to diagnose handi- 
caps for minority students. The basic 
queries should be: 

• Are the tests used consistent with 
the guidelines? 

• Are the tests used with a particular 
student reasonable and appropriate 
considering his or her background 
and suspected disability? 

Principals should request answers 
to these questions from their special 
education personnel prior to approv- 
ing any testing. 

Another important property of a 
valid test is its reliability. It is im- 
possible to interpret a test unless it is 
reliable — that it provides consistent 
results over repeated administrations. 
Most tests used in the assessment of 
handicapped students will be. by 
necessity, individual standardized in- 
struments. A desirable feature of such 
tests recommended by some authori- 
ties is that the reliability coefficient 
should be .90 or above. 

This information, along with other 
indices of reliability — such as norma- 
tive information, percentiles, grade 
levels, standard scores, the standard 
error of measurement, and so forth — 
should be clearly prominent in the 
manual. If not, the test is suspect. 

"^he fact that a test is widely used 
and recommended by a number of 
professionals is no assurance that it is 
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valid and reliable, and no defense in 
a legal proceeding. A test which is 
unreliable is useless i^nd must not be 
used in diagnosis because it is unable 
to provide examiners with informa- 
tion that is any better than a guess; 
as such, it provides only a measure of 
error. It is professionally ind legally 
unacceptable to diagnose, classify, 
label, and remove youngsters to 
special education programs on the 
basis of poor instruments. In general, 
the following points may be made 
about the appropriateness of tests: 

e A test is not appropriate if it is not 
valid and reliable. 

e A test is not appropriate if it is 
used for purposes other than that 
for which it was designed. An in- 
telligence test was not intended to 
diagnose brain damage; an achieve- 
ment test that does not reflect 
what has been taught in the cur- 
riculum is a misuse. 

e A technically adequate test used 
with a student whose background 
and experiences are not reflected 
in the normative group of the in- 
strument is inappropriate. 

CoMBOoly Usci Intraneiits 



Although numerous tests might be 
used in an assessment program, cer- 
tain instruments enjoy popularity for 
a variety of reasons, not the least of 
which is the fact that some do not re- 
quire much time to administer. Below 
are specific instruments that are in 
common use. Readers should note 
that test use violations may occur fre- 
quently, such as using a test designed 



for young students with older subjects 
or making erroneous assumptions 
about traits the test was not designed 
to measure. 

Peabody Individual Achievement Test 
(PIAT). This test yields age equiva- 
lents, grade equivalents, percentile 
ranks, and standard scores (mean 100; 
standard deviation 15) for behaviors in 
mathematics, reading recognition, 
reading comprehension, spelling, and 
general information. Reliability coef- 
ficients are reported for K, 1, 3, 5, 8, 
and 12th grades which range from .64 
to .89. Black subjects were included in 
the standardization group. Although 
this is a well-standardized test, reli- 
ability values limit its use to screening: 
it may not reflect the curriculum of a 
school and would be of limited use as a 
test for progress and retention in 
special education. This is not a diag- 
nostic instrument but many programs 
use it as such. 

Wide Range Achievement Test (WRAT). 
The WRAT yields grade equivalents, 
percentile ranks, and standard scores 
(mean 100; standard deviation 15) for 
behaviors in reading, spelling, and 
arithmetic. Although the reliability 
coefficients are high, the authors do 
not report test-retest reliability. Norms 
were not stratified for racial, socio- 
economic, and geographic variables; 
no handicapped children were included. 
There is no measure of reading compre- 
hension. The WRAT has a limited and 
questionable normative population, 
limited behavior sampling, and ques- 
tionable validity (Salvia and Ysseldyke 
1976). With these facts in mind, if the 
WRAT IS used, the choice would be for 
screening. The WRAT can give a 
global score but little other informa- 
tion. Its wide acceptance, short time for 
administration, and low expense do not 
recommend it in view of other de- 
ficiencies. 
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Key Math Diagnostic Arithmetic Test. 
The Key Math test yields grade equiva- 
lents, scores in math processes, and 
criterion-referenced scores. Although 
there were some limitations in the 
norms for standardization, if KeyMath 
is used as a criterion>referenced test 
the norms will be of relative unimpor- 
tance. The test is limited because it 
stops at the 7th grade level. This test 
will provide much more information 
than a global score but should be used 
in assessment, not screen i'^g. 

Woodcock Reading Master v Teus. The 
Woodcock yields grade scores, age 
scores, percentile ranks, and standard 
scores for K-12, in letter identification, 
word identification, word attack, word 
comprehension, and passage compre> 
hension. Due to some reliability coef- 
ficients in some subtests the user should 
be cautious, but standardization was a 
major concern of the developer. De- 
pending upon the ski!! of the user, sig- 
nificant diagnostic data can be derived 
from the test. 

Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test. The 
Bender is a simple test which merely 
requires a subjfct to copy nine geo- 
metric designs on a piece of paper. The 
norms are inadequate and the validity 
is questionable (Salvia & Ysseldyke 
1976). Nonetheless, this instrument 
has b^n used to diagnose brain dam- 
age in children an^ adults, to test visual 
perception, and to diagnose emotional 
disorders. The validity is further com- 
promised by users who make a range of 
inappropriate inferences with test re- 
sults. The reliability is low and validity 
is not clear, depending upon the pur- 
poses for which it is used. It has not 
been demonstrated that the Bender can 
measure visual-motor perception, per- 
ceptual handicaps, brain injury, or 
emotional disorders, it certainly cannot 
t>e used to diagnose learning disabilities 
or minimal brain damage as a single 
criterion, although this diagnosis can 
frequently be found in student records. 
The test should not be used to measure 



intelligence. Because of the acceptance 
of this instrument for a full-range of 
disorders in special education, the 
principal should carefully examine the 
purposes of local examiners if they use 
the instrument. 

A AMD Adaptive Behavior Scales. Due to 
the need to confirm mental retardation 
with measures other than intelligence, 
especially in cases of minority students, 
because of the suspected bias of intelli- 
gence tests, the Scales have become 
very populai. There are forms for insti- 
tutionalized and public school students. 
For the public school versions there 
are no reliability data, it was standard- 
ized on a group of children in one state, 
and the numbers of subjects at certain 
age levels are extremely small. The 
validity and reliability data are not 
appropriate for making placement 
decisions and confirming or rejecting a 
diagnosis of mental retardation. None- 
theless, in some states, the instrument 
IS required in the test battery. The 
school should be extremely cautious 
about its use. 

Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
IPPVT). The PPVT is a test that pro- 
vides a measure of receptive vocabu- 
lary, although it has been inappropri- 
ately used as a measure of intelligence. 
It was standardized only on a group of 
white children in the South. It yields a 
mental age, percentile ranks, and de- 
viation IQ*s for subjects up to age 18. 
Reliabilities range from .54 to .88 mak- 
ing it more useful as a screening test, if 
the limited norms are taken into con- 
sideration. Use with minority students 
requires caution. 

Stanford'Binet Intelligence Scale (1972). 
The Binet is well-known in education; 
hence, it is widely accepted. However, 
the 1972 edition neglects a description 
of demographic characteristics of sub- 
jects, there are no reliability data, and 
no validity data. Placement decisions 
in special education based on this ver- 
sion of the Binet, if contested, would 
be difficult to defend in a legal arena if 
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these facts were brough: to light during 
the proceedings. 
Wechsler Scales. The Wechsler Revised 
Scales for Children, WISC-R, and 
the WAIS are also well-known in edu- 
cation; they yield verbal, performance, 
and full scale IQ scores and scores in 
subtests. These scales are technically 
adequate with good reliability and 
validity. Minority subjects were in- 
cluded in the standardization. If atten- 
tion is paid to the standard error of 
measurement and confidence intervals, 
the test can be used with assurance. 
However, if the test is used to diagnose 
minimal brain damage and emotional 
disturbance, the same cautions apply as 
suggested for the Bender. Scattei on 
the subtests, even vhen signifuant 
discrepancies are de ermined, arc not 
necessarily indicative of central ner- 
vous system damage or other patholo- 
gies. 



Although principals should be con- 
cerned about test validity and reli- 
ability as well as the appropriateness 
of any one specific \esX for use in as- 
sessing a certain type of handicap, 
they should also be aware of one ad- 
ditional assessment problem — the 
definition of what is a handicap. 

In general, there is little contro- 
versy about the definitions of handi- 
cap and the service needs of many 
classes of handicaps, such as speech 
impaired, orthopedically handi- 
capped, deaf, and visually impaired. 
In essence, these children have visi- 
ble, undeniable handicaps and the 
criteria for determining eligibility in 
these categories incorporate widely 
accepted standards. The school is not 
required to persuade the parents that 



the child is handicapped because, in 
most cases, the parents clearly recog- 
nize the symptoms; many children 
in these categories are identified prior 
to school admission. 

Unfortunately, assessmen a in the 
areas of learning disabilities, mental 
retardation, and emotional uis- 
turbance are more difficult since 
these handicaps are not visible and 
the definitions of eligibility are dis- 
puted as are the diagnostic symptoms. 
Even within the special education 
profession there is considerable con- 
troversy about the labels, definition, 
characteristics, and educational prac- 
tices associated with these three areas 
of handicaps. 

Furthermore, if the student who is 
suspected of having a handicap in one 
of these categories also happens to be 
a member of a minority group, the 
assessment process is further compli- 
cated by the contention that certain 
psyctioeducational instruments con- 
tain racial bias. Therefore, testing 
practices in these three areas of 
handicap are uncertain because the 
definitions are questionable and be- 
cause of the possibility that test in- 
struments will be unsuitable for 
minority youngsters. 

School principals must exercise 
special caution when assessing a 
student suspected of being learning 
disabled, mentally retarded, or emo- 
tionally disturbed since the districts' 
decision regarding which ""definition" 
of those handicaps it chooses to adopt 
and which tests and ranges for test 
scores it deems valid will determine 
whether an individual is identified or 
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not identiHed as having a handicap. 
Since other school districts may 
choose to adopt different definitions 
and standards, any one particular 
school risks being charged with er- 
roneous classification of youngsters. 
Let us examine each of these special 
areas of handicap and discuss some of 
the important assessment considera- 
tions for the school principal. 

Learning Disabilities. Most state 
agencies issue definitions of learning 
disabilities that reflect the influence 
of federal guidelines. However, there 
is wide variation among state assess- 
ment procedures that are employed 
for identification of students with 
learning disabilities. In some states a 
specific battery of tests is either re- 
quired or recommended by the state 
education agency, but more frequent- 
ly diagnostic decisions are made by 
local examiners independent of a 
specified battery of tests. 

Theoretically, learning disabilities 
assessment entails the identification 
of significant disorders in one or 
more of the basic psychological 
processes involved in understanding 
or using spoken or written language. 
Such disorders may be manifested in 
a student's imperfect ability to listen, 
think, speak, read, write, spell, or 
to do mathematical calculations. 

However, in conjunction with these 
disorders the student must also 
possess at least normal intellectual 
ability and be free of visual, hearing, 
emotional, or other impairments. 

Several problems emerge for the 
individual making the assessment 
and diagnosis in the area of learning 



disabilities. First, there is no standard 
for comparison. Second, there is con- 
fusion about the nature of the under- 
lying ''processes" used to explain 
academic failure; and, finally, there 
is no consensus about which tests 
should be used and how they should 
be interpreted. 

Even if the individual making the 
assessment uses an accepted guideline 
such as one or two standard devia- 
tions below the mean on measures of 
academic performance as the first 
piece of evidence to suggest a learn- 
ing disability, there can be no real 
assurance that the lack of academic 
performance is just that or is really a 
function of some disorder in a physi- 
cal or mental process, such as visual 
perception. In any event, many such 
''process oriented*' tests have ques- 
tionable validity and marginal re- 
liability, as we have discussed earlier. 

Furthermore, (O conclude that a 
student has minimal cerebral dys- 
function or brain damage involves 
considerable justification and invites 
serious criticism because the tests are 
not validated for such a purpose. To 
attempt to determine a central ner- 
vous system dysfunction, brain dam- 
age, or faulty psychological process, 
given the complexity of these con- 
cepts and the limitations of existing 
tests, can be a frustrating endeavor 
which may invite parents to lodge 
complaints against the school. 

Mental Retardation. If the prob- 
lem in learning disabilities is to find 
an accurate measurement of signifi- 
cant differences between ability and 
academic achievement which can be 
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explained as a process disorder, the 
difflculty in mental retardation is that 
of precisely defining the nature of 
nniental retardation. 

To date, a low IQ test score has 
served as the generally accepted 
procedure for defining mental retard- 
ation. But, the IQ test does not pro- 
vide the examiner with a measure of 
intelligence, and certainly not an 
index of intellectual ability or capa- 
city. Rather, the IQ predicts school 
success and alerts the school tc the 
possibility that a student will experi- 
ence failure without special services. 

In order to consider a youngster to 
be mentally retarded it is necessary to 
obtain an IQ score on an individual- 
ized test that is at least two standard 
deviations below the mean and this 
finding must be found in association 
with impaired "adaptive behavior" 
occurring during the developmental 
period of childhood. 

The definition of adaptive behavior 
is also controversial and the few tests 
that are used to measure it are either 
already highly correlated with intelli- 
gence tests, which means that they 
probably measure the same traits as 
do IQ tests, or their reliability and 
validity are in serious doubt. 

If a student is a member of a mi- 
nority group, additional concerns 
about test appropriateness surface 
due to racial bias purported to cer- 
tain tests. Because most litigation in 
special education has stemmed from 
cases concerning minority youngsters 
classified as mentally retarded, it is 
important for the principal to exercise 
greater caution in this area of assess- 



ment than many others. Extreme care 
should be exercised to be sure that 
there is not a tendency for minority 
youth to be classified as mentally 
retarded or behaviorally disordered. 

Emotional Disturbance. Of all the 
categories in special education, emo* 
tional disturbance probably has the 
weakest definition and poses the 
greatest danger to a student because 
the label has connotations of mental 
illness. 

The risk for a ; )ungster is that the 
more his cultural background differs 
from the predominant norms of the 
school, the more likely that he may 
be noticed and classified as emotion- 
ally disturbed because of different be- 
havior patterns. At the present time, 
the federal regulations pertain only to 
seriously emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren who may be regarded as schizo- 
phrenic, autistic, or who have such 
extreme behaviors that they cannot 
be educated without special services. 

Unfortunately, youth with relative- 
ly mild behavioral disorders are likely 
to be classified as emotionally dis- 
turbed in some settings because they 
exhibit behaviors that are annoying 
although not indicative of a serious 
disorder. Characteristics, such as 
poor or unruly conduct, withdrawn 
betiavior, shyness, aggression, and 
so forth, are apparent in many stu- 
dents of all ages and backgrounds 
and, at times, may be considered 
normal. 

Personality tests that have been 
used in the past to diagnrie emotional 
problems have becomr highly criti- 
cized in recent years. Thus, most at- 
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tempts to diagnose children in this 
category will, of necessity, re!y upon 
the opinions of one or more profes- 
sionals rather than data from stan* 
dardized instruments. 

Herein lies the danger for the 
school principal. It must be demon- 
strated that the student cleariy devi- 
ates in age-appropriate behavior to 
such an extent that it seriously inter- 
feres with development, learning, 
and social interactions. Assessments 
in this area should be based upon 
extensive observation and substanti- 
ation regarding the kind, amouni, 
and intensity of deviant behavior. 

Unusual or different behaviors of 
students which might be explained m 
part by cultural background or ex- 
periences may not be pathological, 
even if the behaviors interfere with 
learning to some extent. Since there is 
no standardized test which compares 
such behaviors, the school must deter- 
mine local standards of behavior as 
evidenced by those attending school 
in the district. 

RecoBBcadatioM for Priiici|wls 



Although assessment regu!ations 
complicate the job of the principal, 
assessment decisions of the principal 
do affect the placement of students. 
In some cases where assessments 
have been made through ignorance 
or error, youngsters and their fami- 
lies have been harmed. 

The purpose of P.L. 94-142 is to 
assure and protect the rights of han- 
dicapped youth and the portions of 
the Act that pertain to assessment re- 



quire procedures that are not un- 
reasonable. The problems occur be- 
cause of the poor deHnitions of 
certain categories of handicapped 
conditions and the unavailability of 
adequate instruments in some areas 
ci assessment. 

To be assured that the special edu- 
cation diagnosis system is appropri- 
ate and to avoid litigation, the princi- 
pal and his or her staff should devote 
considerable attention to assessment 
procedures because it is here that 
most problems can be anticipated. In 
any procedure the burden of proof is 
on the school to defend its choice of 
instruments, to explain the criteria 
for placement, and the interpretation 
of test information. 

To minimize the chances for error 
and potential conflict with parents 
the principal should take the follow- 
ing actions: 

1. Assume an active leadership role 
in the referral, diagnostic, and 
placement process; 

2. Review the federal and state re- 
quirements pertaining to as$%^s- 
ment with particular attention to 
the prevailing deHnitions and as- 
sessment procedures; 

3. Review the instruments used by 
the district to determine their 
validity and reliability as recom- 
mended above; 

4. Review the credentials of testing 
personnel, examiners, and other 
external personnel and seek to de- 
^ern^ine their competence to pro- 
vide testing assessments; 

5. Be certain that external examiners 
are adhering to school policies and 
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regulations, especially in the use 
of instruments; 

6. Be certain that parents have a 
voice at each juncture of the as* 
sessment process; 

7. Arrange for inservice training to 
keep examiners and other staff 
members current on trends in as- 
sessment and research in special 
education. 

8. Be sure that teachers understand 
appropriate defmitions of handi- 
caps and are conscious of those 
definitions when referring students 
for diagnosis. 

The purpose of this article was to 
help make principals aware of their 
responsibility for assessing handicaps 
as well as some of the problems asso- 
ciated with that assessment. Criteria 
for test selection as well as informa- 



tion about commonly used tests has 
been discussed so as to assist the 
principal in fulfilling his or her as- 
sessment responsibility more effec- 
tively. 
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Expulsion, Suspension, and the 
Handicapped Student 

By reviewing the ruh'ngs regarding handicapped students this 
writer provides some insight into trends the Supreme Court may 
be following when handing down such decisions. 



By David R. Ah^mson 



I^RINCIPALS WHO ARE CHARGED wilh 

maintaining order and discipline in the 
nation's public schools are t)eing chal- 
lenged when they use the tools of expul- 
sion and suspension to discipline handi- 
capped students. While Goss v. Lopez^ 
established due process as a prerequisite 
to suspension and expulsion, these two 
tools vere still viewed by the Supreme 
Court as legitimate and even valuable 
tools for maintaining order. 

However, in 1975 the Education for 
All Handicapped Children Act (Public 
Law 94-142)^ established the right of 
handicapped students to a free and ap- 
propriate education. Soon after the regu- 
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lations went into effect in October 1977, 
advocates for the handicapped began to 
reason in court that expulsion and sus- 
pension may have the effect of denying 
handicapped students their right to an 
appropriate education. This situation 
has created a serious dilemma for prin- 
cipals and administrators in the past few 
years. It has also generated a fair 
amount of attention among the federal 
judiciary. Several trends ar^ beginning 
to emerge in the decisions being handed 
down, and they can be useful to princi- 
pals attempting to maintain discipline in 
schools that enroll handicapped stu- 
dents. 

Statutory Provisions 94-142 and 504 

Public Law 94-142 was passed by 
Congress in 197S. its stated purpose 
was: 

(a) To insure that all handicapped chil- 
dren have available to them a free appro- 
priate public education which includes 
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special education and related services to 
meet their unique needs, 

(b) To insure that the rights of handi- 
capped children and their parents are pro- 
tected, 

(c) To assist States and localities to 
provide for the education of all handi- 
capped children, and 

(d) To assess and insure the effec- 
tiveness of efforts to educate those chil- 
di^n.^ 

Neither the Act nor its accompanying 
regulations (1977) indicate how a 
handicapped student is to be disciplined. 
They do, however, mention discipline 
in very broad terms: 

While the placement may not be 
changed, this does not preclude the 
agency from using its normal procedures 
for dealing with children who are en- 
dangering themselves or others/ 

This statement sheds little light on the 
question of expulsion and suspension. 
However, contained within the regula- 
tions are six concepts which have 
formed the foundations upon which the 
courts have based their decisions. 

1. The law provides handicapped stu- 
dents the right to a free, appropriate 
public education (FAPE).^ 'Tree" 
means at public expense. "'Appro- 
priate** means that the program must 
be individually designed to meet any 
particular $tudent*s needs. 

2. The law requires that this education 
must be conducted in the * 'Least Re- 
strictive Environment.*' This means 
that handicapped children have the 
right to be educated with non- 
handicapped children whenever pos- 
sible. This is accomplished by re- 
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quiring schools to provide a contin- 
uum of alternative placements.^ 

3. Decisions regarding the identifi- 
cation and placement of handicapped 
students may only be made by a 
multi-disciplinary team of ''special- 
ized and knowledgeable persons.**^ 
This team is also charged with decid- 
ing what is and what is not "appro- 
priate** in any given time, place, and 
circumstance. 

4. Each handicapped student must have 
an Individualized Education Pro- 
gram (lEP) written expressly for him 
or her by the school professionals 
with the help of the parents. This 
document states the nature of a stu- 
dent*s specialized program and must 
be reviewed at least annually, and 
whenever a change of program or 
placement is contemplated.^ 

5. Any dispute regarding the nature of a 
student*s placement or program is 
resolved through the due process 
procedures specified in the regula- 
tions.^ 

6. During "pendency** of a due process 
proceeding, the student must remain 
in the current placement until those 
due process procedures are com- 
picted, "unless the parents and 
agency agree otherwise.** 

Another protection for handicapped 
students which is not a part of the Act, 
yet is often cited as a basis for decisions 
regarding handicapped students, is Sec- 



6 45CF.R. §l21a5SO, $121a551 
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tion 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973. This section states: 

No otherwise qualified handicapped in- 
dividual in the United States, as defined in 
section 706(6) of this title, shall, solely by 
reason of his handicap, be excluded from 
the participation in, be denied the benefts 
of, or be subjected to discnmination under 
any program or activity receiving Federal 
financial assistance." 

Consequently, any decision or policy 
made by a school or district that may be 
construed as discriminating on the basis 
of a handicap alone is subject to review 
by the federal courts. 

Federal legislation in the 1970s re- 
garding the rights of the handicapped 
quickly set the stage for a second review 
of ^hat had previously been considered 
standard, routine, and well-established 
disciplinary tools: expulsion and sus- 
pension. The first review, Goss v. Lopez 
(1975), clarified the prerequisite pro- 
cedures for using expulsion and sus- 
pension. This second review is chal- 
lenging the very use of expulsion and 
suspension for handicapped students. 

Review of Cases 

The first precedent on this issue was 
set in 1978 in the case of Stuart v. 
Nappi.^^ Kathy Stuart (fictitious name) 
was in her third year at Danbury High 
School in Danbury, Conn. School rec- 
ords indicated that Kathy had complex 
learning disabilities, limited intelli- 
gence, and emotional difficulties. The 
records also showed that she had a his- 
tory of behavior problems. She was first 
placed in a special education resource 
room in February of 1975, and had a 
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mixture of successes and failures in that 
program during the next two years. 

By March of 1977, her **Planning 
and Placement Team (PPT)" recom- 
mended several changes in her program, 
including co"*' lued work in her special 
education program and placement in a 
vocational training program. These rec- 
ommendations were either not followed 
or a scheduling error was made, and 
Kathy stopped attending her learning 
disability program by the beginning of 
the 1977-78 school year. 

On September 14, 1977, Kathy was 
involved in schoolwide disturbances 
that erupted at the school. As a result of 
her participation in these disturbances, 
she received a 10-day disciplinary sus- 
pension and was scheduled to appear at 
a disciplinary hearing on November 30, 
1977. The superintendent recommended 
to the Danbury Board of Education that 
she be expelled for the remainder of the 
1977-78 school year. On November 29 
her parents asked for and obtained a 
Temporary Restraining Order pre- 
venting the board of education from 
conducting the hearing on her expul- 
sion. Among the findings of the court at 
the Prelimin^ Injunction Hearing on 
December 12, the court found the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Kathy Stuart was not provided the 
appropriate education recommended 
by her PPT in March of 1977, and 
that this may have contributed to her 
disruptive behavior. 

2. Kathy has the right to remain in her 
present placement until her com- 
plaint is resolved, even when this 
conflicts with Danbury High 
School's disciplinary process. 

3. School authorities can deal with 
emergencies by suspending handi- 
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capped children. This has the effect 
of permitting the child to remain in 
his or her present placement, while 
allowing the school to exclude a stu- 
dent for a short period of time (up to 
10 days in Connecticut). 

4. Since expulsion has the effect of re- 
stricting the availability of alterna- 
tive placements to homebound in- 
struction and private placement, it 
might also exclude her from receiv- 
ing her appropriate education in the 
least restrictive environment 

5. Expulsion is, in effect, a change of 
educational placement. Any changes 
in placement can only be made by 
the student's PPT after considering 
the range of available placements 
and the student's particular needs. 
The court, not unaware of the signif- 
icance of this decision on school dis- 
ciplinary procedures, also stated: 

This Court is cognizant of the need for 
school officials to be vested with ample 
authonty and discretion. It is, therefore, 
with great reluctance that the Court has 
intervened in the disciplinary prcxress of 
Danbury High School. However, this 
intervention is of a limited nature. Handi- 
capped children are neither immune from 
a schoors disciplinary process nor are 
they entitled to participate in programs 
when their behavior impairs the education 
of other children in the program. First, 
school authorities can take swift dis- 
ciplinary measures, such as suspension, 
against disruptive handicapped children. 
Secondly, a PPT can request a change in 
the placement of handicapped children 
who have demonstrated that their present 
placement is 'nappropriate by disrupting 
the education of other children. The 
Handicapped Act thereby affords schools 
with both short-term and long-term meth- 
ods of dealing with handicapped children 
who are behavioral problems.'^ 

13. Ibid., at 1243 



The preliminary injunction was sub- 
sequently granted, and the PPT was 
ordered to conduct an immediate review 
of Kathy*s program. 

Within a year of the Stuart case, a 
district court in Indiana further clarified 
the intent of Congress in the case of Doe 
V. Koger (1979).'^ Contained in the 
opinion of the court is a straightforward 
statement of interpretation: 

Congress's intent in adopting the 
Handicapped Act is clear. A school which 
accepts Handicapped Act funds is pro- 
hibited from expelling students whose 
handicaps cause them to be disruptive. 
The school is allowed only to transfer the 
disruptive student to an appropriate, more 
restrictive, environment. 

A distinction emerges here that is 
very important; P.L. 94-142 does not 
prohibit all expulsions of disruptive 
handicapped students. Only those who 
are disruptive because of their handicap 
are prohibited from being expelled. 
Consequently, when a handicapped stu 
dent is involved, expulsion may not be 
considered until it has been determined 
that the student had been appropriately 
placed. This determination is made ac- 
cording to the procedures outlined in the 
Act. In this case the School District of 
the City of Mishawaka violated the Act 
by expelling Dennis Doe without first 
determining ** . . . whether his pro- 
pensity to disrupt was the result of his 
inappropriate placement.**'^ 

In Sherry v. New York State Edu- 
cation Department (1979)' a blind and 



14 Dof V. Koger, 480 F Supp 225 (N.D. ind. 
1979). 

15 Ibid , ai 228 

16 Ibid., at 229. 

17 Sherry v New York State Education Depart- 
menu 479 F Supp 1328 (W D N Y 1979) 
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deaf student who suffered from brain 
damage and an emotional disorder 
which made her self-abusive was sus- 
pended and sent home from her residen- 
tial school to be hospitalized for medical 
treatment. Before her return, the 
school's superintendent wrote Mrs. 
Sherry indicating that the school was not 
sufficiently staffed to adequately care 
for her daughter, and that if she re- 
turned, she would be suspended again. 
The court found no problem with the 
first suspension where the girl was a 
danger to herself. It did find, however, 
that the second suspension was, because 
of its indefinite nature, a change of 
placement contrary to the recommenda- 
tions of the placement team, and subject 
to the procedural safeguards of the 
Handicapped Act. 

This notion of ensuring that any 
change of placement be conducted ac- 
cording to the procedures outlined in the 
Handicapped Act was strengthened in 
the case of Blue v. New Haven Board of 
Education (1981).^^ John Blue was a 
16-year-old student who was classified 
as emotionally disturbed and enrolled in 
a resource program in his iocai high 
school. On December 18, 1980, John 
was involved in an altercation with his 
biology teacher. Biology was one of his 
''mainstreamed** classes, which he had 
failed in the first quarter. John was im- 
mediately suspended by the school prin- 
cipal, and provision was made for 
homebound instruction between the end 
of the suspension period and a planned 
expulsion hearing before the board of 
education on January 28, 1981. 

On January 8 the PPT met and .ec- 



18. Blue V New Haven Board of Education, 3 
EHLR 552-401 (1981) 



ommended placement either at a more 
restrictive alternative center, or con- 
tinuance in homebound instruction as 
the most appropriate educational pro- 
gram. Counsel for the Blues asked for a 
preliminary injunction restraining the 
board of education from conducting any 
expulsion hearing and to direct re- 
instatement into his special education 
program. The court granted this in- 
junction citing the right to remain in 
one's current placement until due pro- 
cess proceedings arc resolved; that ex- 
pulsion is not a legal means to change 
the placement of a handicapped student; 
and that handicapped students have the 
right to an education in the least restric- 
tive environment. The court also di- 
rected that he be ''reinstated into his 
presuspension special education place- 
ment or some other educational program 
chosen by agreement of the parties dur- 
ing the pendency of any proceedings 
conducted pursuant to 20 U.S.C, 

Most of the concepts described to this 
point were brought before the Fifth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in the case of S-/ 
V. Turlington (1981).^^ This case is par- 
ticularly important because it was the 
first federal appellate to review the issue 
of discipline and the handicapped stu- 
dent. The case was appealed to the Su- 
preme Court which denied a petition for 
certiorari on November 9, 1981.^* Nine 
students, all of whom were classified as 
educable or mildly mentally retarded, 
were involved in a variety of serious 
problems ranging from masturbation, 
sexual acts against other students, will- 



19 Ibid, at 407 

20 S'l V Turltngion. 635 F 2d 342 (5th Cir 
1981) 

21 S'l V Turlington, mV.S 928(1981). 
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ful defiance of authority, insub- 
ordination, vandalism, and the use of 
profane language. 

All nine students were expelled from 
Clewiston High School, Hei.dry Coun- 
ty, Fla. for the remainder of the 1977-78 
school yea- and the entire 1978-79 
school year (the maximum expulsion 
under Florida law). The district court 
found a denial of rights of handicapped 
children, and entered a preliminary in- 
junction against the state and local offi- 
cials. In upholding the ruling of the dis- 
trict court, the circuit court confirmed or 
clarified the following concepts related 
to the expulsion of handicapped stu- 
dents: 

1 ''A determination that a handicapped 
student knew the difference between right 
and wrong is not tantamount to a deter- 
mination that his misconduct was or was 
not a manifestation of his handicap.**^' 
Neither can the relationship between a 
handicap and disruptive behavior be based 
upon the generalization that the student is 
not classified as ''seriously emotionally 
disturbed." Also, this detenr.ination can- 
not be made by school officials, but rather 
by the "specialized and knowledgeable 
group of persons" described m the Handi- 
capped Act Regulations 

2. Citing the Stuart case, they agreed that 
expulsion is a change in educational 
placement and as such, invokes the pro- 
cedural safeguards of the Handicapped 
Act 

3. ''Expulsion IS a proper disciplinary tool 
under the Handicapped Act and Section 
504, but a complete cessation of edu- 
cational services is not."^^ 

4. The burden of determining whether a 
student *s misconduct is a manifestation of 
the student*s handicap is on the state and 
local officials, not on the student. 



22 S*I V Turlington, 635 F 2d at 348 

23 Ibid , at 353 



5 Even if a handicapped student volun- 
tanly withdraws from school or agrees to 
a placement in advance, he or she is en- 
titled to the due process provisions of the 
Handicapped Act. 

Shortly after the Fifth Circuit's deci- 
sion in 5-7 V. Turlington, the Sixth Cir- 
cuit had occasion to consider the same 
issues. In a case called, Kaelin v. 
Grubbs,^^ a 15-year-old ninth grade boy 
who had been identified as Educable 
Mentally Handicapped since kindergar- 
ten was suspended following a dispute 
with a male teacher in which the student 
had refused to complete assigned work, 
destroyed one of the teacher's work- 
sheets and his coffee cup, and, in at- 
tempting to leave the classroom, 
pushed, kicked, and hit the teacher. The 
Board ultimately expelled the student 
for the balance of the school year, with- 
out addressing the question of whether 
the student's disruptive behavioi was re- 
lated to his handicap. 

The district court found for the stu- 
dent on grounds that the expulsion con- 
stituted an improper change of place- 
ment under P.L. 94-142 and Section 
504. On appeal, the Sixth Circuit 
affirmed the lower court decision, spe- 
cifically relying on the Fifth Circuit's 
earlier decision in 5-7 v. Turlington, 
holding both that the expulsion of a 
handicapped student is a change of 
placement, and that the school's pro- 
cedures failed to ^et the procedural 
requirements of P.L. 94-142 for such a 
change. 

All of the cases oiscussed so far pri- 
marily involved t!ie issue of expulsion, 
although the suspension issue emerged 
obliquely as an acceptable disciplinary 



?4 Kaeltn v Grubbs, 682 F 2d 595, (6th Cir. 
1982). 
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device. However, a few cases have been 
brought to federal court on suspension 
issues alone. 

Stanley v. School Administrative Unit 
Number 40 for Milford (1980)^^ is a 
case in which the school principal dealt 
with a very common disciplinary prob- 
lem. Christian Stanley was a IS-year- 
old tenth grade student in New Hamp- 
shire who was classified as learning 
disabled. Between October and De- 
cember 1979, he was suspended six 
times — once for use of profanity, and 
the rest for failure to come to detention. 
Prior lo the last of these suspensions the 
school board held a hearing and sus- 
pended Christian for 21 days '*for ne- 
glect or refusal to conform to the rea- 
sonable rules** of the high school, and 
ordered a ree valuation by the PPT as 
soon as possible. 

The Stanleys brought suit seeking an 
injunction from this suspension, alleg- 
ing that the boy*s rights as outlined in 
the Handicapped Act, Section S04, and 
the 14th Amendment to the Constitution 
were being denied. Adopting the stan- 
dard set forth in Doe v. Koger the court 
found that Christian*s disruptive be- 
havior (profanity, excessive tardiness, 
wandering the halls) was the result of 
serious family problems at home begin- 
ning about the time bis disruptions be- 
gan, and was not **caused to any sub- 
stantial degree by his handicap or by his 
current placement program.** There- 
fore, the suspension of this handicapped 
student was upheld. However, citing 
Goss V. Lopez, the court ordered that the 
suspension be teiTninated after 10 days. 

An even more recent case found sorne 



25 Stanley v School Administrative Unit No 40 
for Milford. 3 EHLR 552 390 ( 1980) 



educational value in suspension. In 
Board of Education of the City of Peoria 
School District v. Illinois State Board of 
Education (1982),^^ a 17-year-old high 
school junior was found to have made a 
seriously abusive verbal remark to a 
teacher, and was suspended for five 
days. The boy had been receiving re- 
source special education for several 
years as a learning disabled student. The 
remark was made in his *'main- 
streamed*' auto mechanics class in ob- 
jecting to detention after class that day 
for acting with others to disrupt the 
class. An impartial hearing officer 
found that his act was not ''perpetuated 
by his handicap/' and upheld the sus- 
pension. 

An appeal was made to the state 
superintendent of education on the 
theory that the suspension violated fed- 
eral law in that it was made without 
regard to his handicapped status, nor 
was it proven that the student was 
dangerous. The state superintendent 
agreed, and reversed the hearing offi- 
cer*s decision, reinstating the boy in 
school. In an appeal by the local school 
board against the state school board, the 
federal district court reversed the deci- 
sion of the state superintendent and re- 
instated the decision of the hearing offi- 
cer, writing: 

It IS vividly apparent that there was no 
expulsion from, or termination of, special 
education here, but rather a five-day dis- 
ciplinary interruption for a flagrant of- 
fense, which was reasonably calculated to 
teach the "child,'' who obviously knew 
better, in an effort to avoid repetition and 
a consequent necessity for more drastic 
penalties 



26 Board of Education of the City of Peona 
School District v Illinois State Board of Edu- 
<a«on. 531 FSupp :48 (C D 111 1982) 
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Any theory that some harm of the bnef 
interruption of classroom work could out- 
weigh the educational value of the sus- 
pension here can ^nly be recognized as 
pure imagination, or a feeble attempt at 
rationalization of a preconceived notion 
that handicapped students, whatever the 
degree of handicap, are free of classroom 
discipline. That is not the law.^^ 

Summary of Ma|or Points 

Several points can be gleaned from 
these cases and the statutes which 
should be useful to school admin- 
istrators. 

When Disciplinary Expulsions Are 
Illegal 

Expulsion is illegal when it denies a 
handicapped student his or her right to 
the appropriate education and due pro- 
cess described in the Handicapped Act. 
The courts have ruled that the following 
situations constitute a denial of those 
rights: 

1. When there is a relationship be- 
tween the student's handicap and 
the disruptive behavior. 

2. When expulsion has the effect of 
changing a student's placement 
without the procedural safeguards 
outlined in the Act, including 
**pendency" where the student 
remains in the current placement 
until a resolution of due process 
proceedmgs is complete. 

3. When expulsion ha^ the effect of 
restricting the availability of alter- 
native placements, thereby deny- 
ing the student an education in the 
least restrictive environment. 

When Disciplinary Expulsions Are 
Legal 

Neither statutes nor case law specif- 
27 Ibid . at 150. 
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ically bar handicapped students from be- 
ing expelled, in fact, two federal courts 
have explicitly ruled that expulsion is a 
proper disciplinary tool. A legal expul- 
sion, however, cannot violate a stu- 
dent's rights as summarized above, and 
cannot result in a complete cessation of 
educational services. 

Burden of Proof 

A critical reevaluation must be made 
prior to expulsion to determine if ther^ 
is a relationship between the student's 
misconduct and his or her handicap, and 
to reexamine student needs and alterna- 
tive placements. The burden of inves- 
tigating whether this relationship exists 
rests on the school officials. Neither the 
student nor the parents can be barred 
from suit merely for failing to raise this 
issue with school officials. 

This determination may not be made 
by local school officials, but by a ''spe- 
cialized and knowledgeable group of 
persons'' as described in the Handi- 
capped Act. 

When Disciplinary Suspension 
Is Legal 

Suspension is viewed in a completely 
different light than expulsion. Most of 
the cases brought on expulsion have 
mentioned thdt suspension is an accept- 
able way to permit the student to remain 
in his or her current placement while 
allowing the school a short-term dis- 
ciplinary exclusion. Cases brought spe- 
cifically against suspension have con- 
sistently supported this tool as a 
legitimate and even valuable dis- 
ciplinary technique. 

When Disciplinary Suspension 
is illegal 

Suspension is not legal when it is in- 
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deflnite, thereby having the effect of an 
expulsion. Suspension may not be used 
as a device to change a handicapped 
student*s placement without the pro- 
cedural safeguards provided in the 
Handicapped Act. The suspension of the 
handicapped is also subject to the same 
limitations that Goss v. Lopez requires 
for other students. 

Reuted Points 

Other Disciplinary Tools 
for the Handicapped 

Both the statutes and the courts assert 
that handicapped students are not im- 
mune from a schooPs regular dis- 
ciplinary procedures.^* The primary tool 
recommended by the courts (aside from 
suspension) is the transfer of exces- 
sively disruptive students to more re- 
strictive settings. Other disciplinary 
procedures within the school day that 
are acceptable for nonhandicapped stu- 
dents are, to this point, acceptable for 
handicapped students.^ 

Exclusion of Handicapped Students 
with Communicable Diseases 

In Ely V. Howard County Board of 
Education (i981) a retarded child was"^' 
identified as being a carrier of Hepatitis- 
B viral antigen, which has a high risk of 
infection if the so-called ''barrier'' is 
broken. When the principal learned of 
this situation, Oliver was excluded from 
public school as well as his special edu- 
cation class according to emergency 
procedures provided for in Maryland 



28 45 CF.R §!2la 513 (comment) 

29 Doe V Kof^er, Stuart v Nappi 

30 Peoria v Ithnots 

31 Ety V Howard County Board of Education, 3 
EHLR 553-288 Sec also New Y ^rk State Assoc ta- 
tton for Retarded Children v C jre\, 6! 2 F 2d 644 
(1979). 



law which allow the bypass of normal 
notice and hearing procedures. 

Since this child was a resident of a 
group home which did not provide ser- 
vices during the normal school day, this 
action also meant his exclusion from the 
group home and his return to his natural 
parents. Parents asked for an injunction 
to require continued school placement. 
Upon weighing the significant hardship 
to be faced by the boy with the potential 
risk to the school population, the court 
denied the motion for an injunction. 

Disciplinary Suspension from 
Transportation 

A school in New York suspended a 
student from school bus transportation 
for two days because of inappropnate 
behavior. Parent requested a due pro- 
cess hearing to challenge this sus- 
pension. When the school refused to 
grant this hearing, the parent appealed, 
holding that transportation suspension is 
a change in educational program which 
must be preceded by an impartial hear- 
ing. 

A state court held that the student was 
not entitled to a formal hearing since a 
twO'day transportation suspension is de 
minimis and cannot be considered a sub- 
stantial change in placement.^^ By dis- 
cussing the incident leading to sus- 
pension with the student, and by 
attempting to schedule informal confer- 
ences wi^n the parent, the school pro- 
vided the necessary due process safe- 
guards. 

Procedures for Handicapped Students 
Not Receiving Special Education 
While there are no court cases to date 
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clarifying the status of handicapped stu- 
dents not receiving special education, 
there is some discussion that these stu- 
dents may be entitled to the same pro- 
tections by virtue of Section 504.^^ The 
advancement of special education tech- 
niques and the expansion of the least 
restrictive environment concept will re- 
sult in greater numbers of these students 
in regular classrooms in the future. Cau- 
tion must be exercised to ensure that 
students whose improper conduct is 
caused solely by their handicap are not 
discriminated against solely because of 
their handicap. 

Expulsion Due to Excessive Absences 

In the absence of statute or federal 
case law on the question of removing a 
handicapped student's name from the 
rolls for nonattendance, a clue to how 
the courts might react can be found in a 
recent Minnesota decision. In a 1981 
hearing before the Minnesota Commis- 
sioner of Education,^'* the Commis- 
sioner ruled that dropping a high school 
student's name from membership rolls 
because of excessive absences was 
equivalent to an expulsion (a significant 
change in a student's placement) before 
which the district should have con- 
ducted a hearing. 

Conclusions 

Handicapped students are clearly not 
exempt from the school's disciplinary 
procedures. The re^n^^nsibility of the 
school administrator to maintain order 
in the school retains the support of the 
courts and the statutes in matters con- 



33. Ekstrand. Richard E. "Discipline and the 
Handicapped Student Education and Urban So- 
ciety. February 1982, 14 2, 151-167 

34. Ramsey County School District (1981), 3 
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ceming handicapped as well as non- 
handicapped students. However, recent 
court decisions have placed some ad- 
ditional restrictions on the tools used to 
maintain that order when disruptive 
dents also happen to be handicapped. A 
clear trend has emerged asserting that 
where a relationship between mis- 
behavior and a handicap can be shown, 
expulsion becomes a denial of the stu- 
dent's right to a free appropriate public 
education in the least restrictive envi- 
ronment. Consequently, the school 
principal would be well advised to select 
an alternate disciplinary tool. 

Among the alternative tools from 
which the principal may choose is sus- 
pension. Suspension has been viewed 
by the courts as a useful tool for main- 
taining discipline. Through suspension a 
student may be excluded from school 
while still remaining in his or her cur- 
rent placement, thereby meeting the 
needs of both the school and the law It 
must be remembered, however, that 
suspension of handicapped students is 
subject to the same procedural con- 
siderations Goss V. Lopez places on sus- 
pensions of non-handicapped students, 
including a 10-day maximum duration. 

Principals who are concerned about 
handicapped students whose disruptions 
have become so severe or so frequent 
that a suspension would simply not be 
appropriate, can look to the Stuart case 
for another clue. The record of dis- 
ruptions alone can be cause for the diag- 
nostic and placement team to reevaluate 
the student*s need and the appropri- 
ateness of his or her current placement. 
If the current placement is found to be 
inappropriate, the student can be moved 
to a more restrictive environment. If the 
behavioral concerns are outweighing the 
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other goals on the lEP, it may also be in 
Older to adjust the lEP to provide a more 
behevior-oriented program. 

In spite of these options, the dilemma 
faced by principals in the discipline of 
handicapped students continues. If a 
handicapped student is seriously en- 
dangering the health, safety, or welfare 
of other students, it is the principalis 
responsibility to resolve the problem as 
quickly as possible. Expulsion appears 
to be prohibited. A change of placement 
to a more resuictive setting would seem 
appropriate, but unless the parents 
agree, this solution may be precluded 
until the completion of administrative 
and possibly judicial proceedings. 
Meanwhile, the student must remain in 
his or her current placement. 

'Hiat leaves suspension, which is lim- 
ited to 10 days. Several districts are now 



attempting to write into the lEPs of 
known disruptive students some conse- 
quences for misbehavior in advance of 
their disruptions. The hope is that 
should a serious problem occur, the res- 
olution of that problem may be more 
quickly expedited since the parents have 
already signed the lEP. This concept 
remains to be tested in court. 

Controversy surrounding the edu- 
cation of the handicapped continues to 
be intense and widespread. While a 
trend has been established in the area of 
expulsion and suspension, the rules may 
be altered as quickly as they were cre- 
ated. Changes in the Handicapped Act, 
its regulations, or a reinterpretation of 
the law by the Supreme Court could all 
alter our current understanding of dis- 
cipline and the handicapped student. 
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7. The Principal as a 
Communi^ Relations 
Specialist 

In America, the schools belong to the people. Education in this country is a 
cooperative enterprise, with a shared cost and a shared responsibility for gover- 
nance. Federal, state, and local taxes support the system of public schools; and 
decisions affecting the schools are made by elected representatives at all levels of 
government. 

The majority of Americans have long supported the notion that what is gora for 
education is good for the country, and that each citizen is by birthright entitled to a 
free (virtually) and appropriate education. In fact, the whole concept of democracy 
•n America is based on an informed citizenry that is educated enough to participate 
in the affairs of government. 

Because of the nature of our educational system, an effective school community 
relations program is an absolute necessity. The exchange of information with those 
who support schools through their tax dollars is more than a necessity; it is a duty. 
The articles selected for inclusion in this section provide a wealth of information for 
strengthening the schooNcommunity relationship. 

Hines and McCleary use the results of a national survey of effective principals to 
discuss the role of the principal in community involvement. The authors stress that 
effective principals are aware of the concerns of the community and the problems of 
the school, and make a concerted effort to anticipate and control the conditions 
which call for community involvement. A summary of the procedures used by 
citizens and parents to initiate communication with schools is an interesting and 
useful feature of this article. 

Roberta Sikula uses the ** internal-external communications model" to describe 
an effective implementation process for a school-community relations program. She 
points out that a community relations program is more than a newsletter, and 
provides a detailed description of how administrators, teachers, students, and par- 
ents can be meaningfully involved in promoting the school and its programs. 

Schools must provide **peepholes for their publics." This is John Wherry's 
message as he describes vhat people want ti know about schools. While the Sikula 
article told principals how to communicate, the Wherry article tells them what to 
communicate. The author advises schools to communicate specifics and provides a 
comprehensive list of possible topics. 
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The Role of the 
Principal in Community 
Involvement 

Sasan C. Hines 
Uoyd E. McOeary 

Opportunities abound for com- 
munity members to become involved with 
the school. The principal is key in deter- 
mining who is to be involved and what 
the nature of that involvement shall be. 
Yet principals reflect considerable am- 
biguity about their role a.id concern over 
the dramatic impact which certain forms 
of involvement have taken. Below are a 
few illustrations reported by high school 
principals during the past school year. 

• A group of parents, dissatisfied with 
the win-loss season record of the foot- 
ball team, approached members of the 
board in an attempt to have the 
coaches dismissed. 

• An assistant principal was physic:!.^ 
assaulted by a student who was 
caught in possession of illegal drugs. 
In re5' there was a dramatic in- 
crea nt attendance at the fol- 
low i r^^p sessions. 

a A pa .lup with anti-busing senti- 
ments staged a demonstration against 
integration efforts through busing 
and attempted to influence students 
to leave school. Although the princi- 
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pal successfully ended the demonstration, several students were 
suspended and/or arrested. As a direct result of the incident a large 
faction of the PTA became hostile and non-supportive toward the 
principal. 

• The school board unilaterally decided to change from a 10-12 year to 
a 9-12 year organizational plan for the school. No contingency time 
or money was provided the principal; thus, there was no orientation 
for students and parents to the new plan. Bitterness, loss of faculty 
morale, and student problems resulted. 

• An appeal for a reassessment of the student evaluation procedure 
was made to the PTA and the district board of education by a 
parent group. 

• A furor of community disapproval resulted from the board's de- 
cision to uphold a suspension ci students who altered the "print- 
er's copy** of the school newspaper as a prank. 

• The school was able to offer one of the mo^t comprehensive pro- 
grams possible due to the efforts of an ad hoc citizens committee in 
investigating the school program and the merit of a six-hour day. 
Ironically, despite this citizen participation a tax levy was rejected 
by the electorate, forcing a reduction to a five-period day. 

• The board of education task force recommended closure of a high 
school, but irate parents objected vociferously and planned a **Save 
the School" rally. 

• Headline in a local paper: "Three To Be Charged as Mob Rule Over- 
takes Up-town High.** This occurred on the last day of school. 

Such incidents are critical for the principal. However, they only point 
to a much broader spectrum of community involvement which affects 
the administration of today*s high schools. The remainder of this article 
deals with a range of issues, problems, ai d strategies used by effective 
principals. Their thinking and experience can contribute significantly to 
an understanding of the role of the principal in community involvement. 

Orientation to the Role 

Each principal develops sets of beliefs relative to the various areas of 
individual activities. Through study, professional relationships, and 
experience these beliefs become modified into operating principles 
which serve as an orientation to taking on the roles required. The prin- 
cipal faces the never-ending task of testing and modifying this orienta- 
tion to make it as consistent, complete, and functional as possible. To 
the extent that other professionals and patrons share common, or at 
least compatible, orientations, the roies are well defined and relatively 
eas^ to fulfill. The recent (1977-78) National High School Principalship 
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Study conducted by NASSP revealed large aieas of compatibility, but 
the area of community involvement was not on^^ of these. 

The relatively undefined nature of the belief patterns which underlie 
the role of the principal in community involvement can be explained in 
several ways. At least three conditions can be identified as contributing 
to an ambiguity about the principal's role in this important area: 

1. Centralization versus decentralization of authority and responsi- 
bility within school districts has created variation in practice rel- 
ative to the prmcipaPs role in the involvement of the community 
in the school. 

2. With attempts at decentralization, a series of issues have de- 
veloped over the amount of involvement versus traditional partici- 
pation patterns. 

3. Changing conditions, which often bring immediate and dramatic 
consequences (note the critical incidents cited in the opening 
section) result in pressures for principals to take a more proactive 
versus reactive stance toward community/school interaction. 

With these three conditions the centrality of community involvement 
becomes more pressing as schools face a loss of support due to de- 
clining enrollments (now fewer than 38 percent of all American families 
have any children p.nder age 16, thus any direct contact with schools), 
taxpayer revolts, demands fcr accountability, and a questioning of the 
utility of schooling in the resolution of the problems of youth. 

Bdiefs of «:frcctire Principals 

To assist principals and those who seek to support their efforts to 
improve the high schools, the Rockefeller Family Fund, with the co- 
operation of NASSP, is providing support for a project to clarify the 
role of the high school principal in community involvement. One aspect 
of that study deals with the orientation of principals to their role in 
community involvement. 

In the National High School Principalship Study a large number of 
principals judged to be ^'effective" were identified, based upon a list of 
criteria provided to three categories of raters in each state of the coun- 
try. This list of effective principals was used to survey belief patterns 
of effective principals in the first phase of the community involvement 
study. These data serve as a basis of this article. 

Before presenting specific information, several generalizations can 
be made about the orientation of effective principals to their role in 
community involvement. Almost universal expression was given to the 
importance of genuine involvement versus a nominal involvement used 
primarily to achieve the school's purposes of sharing information and 
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acquiring support. School-initiated activities of the latter type, such as 
advisory councils, generally peter out over time— one principal reported 
a 3S-member council dwindlrd to six members in five years and was 
abandoned this year. The ''petering out principle** is well recognized 
and creates frustration when genuine involvement is not achieved. 

A second generalization is that effective principals do not see com- 
munity involvement as a discrete administrative task. Those who do 
express frustration with the demands of time and effort. Effective 
principals see community involvement as a planned, natural outcome 
of the primary tasks of school governance and improvement, curriculum, 
instruction, student activities, student conduct, guidance, and even 
staff evaluation and development. Often an annual school plan is de- 
veloped encompassing each task area with community involvement as 
one dimension of each area. 

Effective principals generally ''read** their schools and commun- 
ities well. They can list the major concerns of the community and their 
schooKs problems accurately in relation to what teachers, parents, and 
students report. They maintain selective contact with opinion leaders, 
keep a range of viptions open for involvement and for solutions, and are 
able to stay detached from emotional involvements with issues that 
might lead to precipitous actions. 

The sample of effective principals reacted to a series of statements 
attributed to citizen involvement in school affairs. These principals 
agreed (67 percent versus 14 percent, with 19 percent ambivalent) that 
citizen involvement increased commitment and support; they disagreed 
that it resulted in increased confrontation or in drawn out cumbersome 
decision making. They agreed strongly (77 percent versus 13 percent, 
with 10 percent ambivalent) that teachers generally feel threatened by 
citizen participation. At the same time they did not support the view 
that sharing policy and decision power reduced the authority of the 
principal (64 percent versus 27 percent, with nine percent ambivalent). 

The effective principals believe that citizen involvement creates a 
more positive public opinion about schools (67 percent vf.rsus 13 percent, 
with 10 percent ambivalent). They believe that citizens need to be in- 
volved in the evaluation of curriculum and programs (76 percent versus 
12 percent, with 12 percent ambivalent) and that such involvement 
creates pressures for improvement at the builuing level (77 percent 
versus nine percent, with 14 percent ambivalent). They feel that such 
involvement results ii increased learning achievement of stuients (44 
percent versus 19 peicent, with 37 percent ambivalent), that student 
conduct is improved (44 percent versus 19 percent, with 37 percent 
ambivalent), and that more innovation and program changes result (41 
percent versus 2S percent, with 31 percent ambivalent). 
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The effective principals believe thai federal programs have a positive 
effect upon citizen involvement (45 percent versus 26 percent, with 
29 percent ambivalent). They also believe that the principal needs to 
take steps to intentionally involve ethnic and racial minorities (77 per- 
cent versus five percent, with 18 percent ambivalent). However, they 
believe that a vocal few can easily dominate (64 percent versus 19 per- 
cent, with 17 percent ambivalent) and that principals should not support 
open professional contract negotiations with citizen representation (47 
percent versus 21 percent, with 32 percent ambivalent). 

Problcoi Areas of Concern to Parcnts/Cidzcns 

Principals were asked to rate the level of citizen/parent concern in 
each of the areas provided to them. It comes as a surprise that princi- 
pals' reported contacts with parents reflected **use of drugs/dope" as 
the area of highest concern with "lack of discipline" following as the 
second major problem area. The 11th Annual Gallup Poll of the Public's 
\ttitude Toward the Public Schiols reports these same two areas of 
concern, but in reverse order. 

The next three critical problems perceived by effective principals 
as concerns to parents, in order of mention, are drinking/alcoholism; 
crime/vandalism; and lack of proper flnancial support. In answer to the 
question, "What do you think are the biggest problems with which the 
public schools in this community must deal?" public school parent 
respondents to the Gallup Poll reported as most problematic the follow- 
ing areas. (I) lack of discipline; (2) use of dope/drugs; (3) lack of fman- 
cial support; (4) difficulty in gettmg good teachers; and (5) poor -ur- 
riculum/poor standards (see Table I). 

In another question effective principals were requested to indicate 
their estimates of the negative n pact of the same problem areas in the 
next four years. They identified "lack of financial support," "collective 
bargaining by teachers," "use of drugs/dope/alcohol," and "declining 
enrollments" as areas of highest impact with all predicted as likely to 
occur with more frequency in the next few years. 

Scbooi/Comniunity Communication Preferences 

Effective communication is the primary means through which under- 
standing of the school, its aims, and its problems is acquired by the 
involved parties. The argument for improved school-community com- 
munication is generally accepted by educators, parents, and significant 
others. In our survey we asked principals to report the frequency of 
citizen/ parent initiated contacts with the school. Table II reports the 
results. 
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Table I 

Parent/Citizen Concerns wfith the Schools 

Gallup Poll 
Public 





Hieh 


N^nrlorato 


1 ifflp/nn 

Little/ 1 t\J 


School 






vvPI 1 1 > 


v.«JI 1 VCI 1 1 


Parents 


Problem area 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


Lack of discipline 


32 


50 


18 


26 


Use of drugs/dope 


54 


40 


6 


14 


Lack of proper financial 










support 


17 


41 


42 


12 


Integration/ethnic, racial 












issues 


7 


27 


66 






Ri icincy 


14 




DO 


7 




Poor curriculum/poor 










standards 


8 


35 


57 


11 


Difficulty of getting good 










teachers 


11 


33 


56 


12 


Large school/too many 










classes 


6 


25 


69 


6 


Pupils' lack of interest 


14 


60 


26 


4 


Parents' lack of interest 


15 


55 


30 


4 


1 eachers' lack of interest 


6 


49 


43 


4 


Mismanagement of 












programs 


— 


19 


81 


2 




Mismanagement of funds 


3 


10 


87 






Crime/vandalism 


25 


48 


27 


3 




Lack of proper facilities 


12 


32 


56 


2 


Problems with the 










administration 


1 


26 


73 


2 


Communication problems 


5 


44 


51 


2 


Drinking/alcoholism 


37 


45 


18 


3 


Declining enrollments 


11 


34 


55 


1 


School board policies 


9 


34 


57 


2 


Parent participation in 










decision making 


1 


35 


64 


1 


Declining test scores/pupil 










achievement 


13 


50 


37 




Instructional materials/book 










selection 


2 


21 


77 




Collective bargaining by 










teachers 


12 


34 


54 


1 
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T^Ue II 

Procedures for Cittzen/P«rent-lnitiated Communkatbn 





Frequently 


Occasionally 


Seldom 


Never 


Citizen/Parent 


used 


used 


used 


used 


InttiateH Contacts 


(%) 


(%) 


(Vo) 


(%) 


Phnnp ralK 




lU 


1 
1 




Individual conference 


52 


46 


2 




Parent visits to principal's 










office 


45 


49 






Note/letter 


22 


57 


21 




PTA/PTO 


29 


25 


20 




Group decision meetings 


8 


37 


39 


16 


Parent fpsrhpr rnnfprpnrp 






fl 
o 




Questionnaire/surveys 


5 




■f^ 


13 


Policy committees/advisory 










councils 


29 


45 


22 


4 


School/parent coffees, 










luncheons 


1z 


35 


38 


15 


Schedule discussion sessions 


8 


35 


39 


18 


Small-group meetings 


13 


44 


35 


8 


Parent volunteers 


18 


38 


32 


12 


Gossip, grapevine 


33 


35 


20 


12 


Non-school social functions 


21 


39 


29 


11 


School social functions, 










picnics, outings 


13 


40 


38 


9 


Inscrvice meetings which 










include parents 


12 


29 


41 


18 



Data identify the major ways parents initiate communication with 
the school. Phone calls by far exceed the others in frequency of use 
followed by parent-teacher conferences, report cards, individual con- 
ferences, parent visits, and the gossip/grapevine. These findings from 
the community involvement study give support to a similar study in 
which it was found that the two home-school communication channels 
considered most effective by parents are parent/teacher conferences 
and direct approach by phor'* or in person. Data from a study by 
Saxe, in Wisconsin, also confirm the findings reported in the table. An 
exception to :he same study is that grapevine is ranked much higher 
in the current survey. 

There is evidence to indicate that one-to-one comn: anication is more 
effective than one-to-group communication and that verbal communica- 
tion in person is preferable to printed mailer. However, the most 
effective communication method is verbal i mmunication followed up 
by printed/written matter in order to confirm, reinforce, and develop a 
consistent record. 
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In order to assist the principal in taking a more proactive stance 
toward community involvement, it is necessary to have available data 
which project issues and problems into the future. Useful information 
can be derived from such efforts as the Annual Gallup Poll of Public 
^ Opinion and from various futures suiveys. Data about future conditions 
and issues were collected in the current community involvement study. 
Responses were requested of effective principals in terms of the next 
four years. Principals identified four major areas in which conditions 
and issues will require attention of citizens: (1) economic condi- 
tions, including teacher demands; (2) accountability and setting of 
priorities and objectives; (3) school program; and (4) legal/judicial ac- 
tions. 



With the economy marked with high inflation and high unemploy- 
ment principals predict a dismal economic picture for schools. Almost 
90 percent of the respondents think that difficulties in the national 
economy will force schools to initiate budget cutbacks within the next 
two years. This condition will be exacerbated by two major factors: 
(h resistance will increase to the heavy use of property taxes to sup- 
port local schools~89 percent indicate confidence in this occurrence; and 
(2) organized teacher associations will become more powerful at both 
the state and national levels. With the teaching staff becoming more 
organized, there will likely be greater demands foi* higher wages, and 
thus more conflict between the administration and the staff. 

The effective principals project that a sizeable parent group will 
hinder efforts to offer additional programs designed to deal with or 
solve problems created through increases in drug use, crime, and family 
disintegration. All of incse areas have been highlighted already in this 
paper as major problem concerns of both parents and administrators. 
More than two-thirds of the respondents suggest that schools will be- 
come more ''basic," cutting back on individual options and alternatives. 
Principals must develop strategies to deal with the dilemmas created 
by forced cutbacks in expenditure, pressures from teacher groups for 
increased spending, and major problems such as drugs, vandalism, non- 
cademic-minded students, undereducated adults, and the like. 

More than 80 percent of the principals in the study feel that schools 
will be held accountable for specific, measurable results in the near 
future. Perhaps this problem will be resolved partially by parent/citizen 
participation in establishing objectives and priorities for schools. A 
majority of the respondents indicated that this is definitely a likely 
phenomenon. In all areas the public is seen as having a significant \n- 
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fluence in the future administration of the public high school with the 
citizenry being supportive on some issues and hinderi^'q on others. 

Coaciusioa 

The high school principal is being impelled into community involve- 
ment activities. The effective principals are striving to anticipate 
and thus maintain some autonomy from and direction over conditions 
which call for community involvement. They seek to establish pro- 
cedures to facilitate two-way exchange of information and ideas and to 
use the community as a means of enhancing school programs. The con- 
flicts and ambiguities inherent in cominunity/school relationships will 
not subside, and the principal's role needs to focus upon planning and 
problem-solving activities that involve parents, citizens, and agencies in 
the major task areas of the school. Simple public relations and support 
seeking approaches will not suffice over time. 

There are some well-established communications procedures and in- 
volvement mechanisms which principals might review to arrive at their 
own best practice. Careful reflection upon one's own role orientation 
can be helpful to avoid "blind spots" and unconscious overemphasis 
upon certain approaches. Data provided here can be helpful in this 
regard. Each principal can become more proactive by identifying the 
major issues and conditions in the community which might impact the 
school, by developing strategies for community involvement in regard 
to them and by preparing citizen/parent groups to work cooperatively 
on them. 
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S^htM^l-C^miitiiiiHsr Relaiioiis: 
A SysteniaAle Approach 



Roberta R. Siknla 



.A g€M>d school- 



iniiitir relaiaons 
prograin needs 

advises tiiis antlior, 
who describes an 
impleiaentaiion 
procedure based on 
the theoretical 
internal-external 
conunnnications 
model. 



Schools over the years have been 
burdened with a multitude of so- 
cietal pressures such as economic 
stress, student violence, drug abuse, 
teacher strikes, and the educational 
dilemma of dechning achievement 
test results. 

Initially, schools opted to internal- 
ize such problems with the hope that 
they would be resolved or would go 
away before they sparked public con- 
troversy. The problems not only re- 
mained but they have grown and ap- 
pear to be breeding additional 
problems far beyond the resolution 
capabilities of schools and their 
trained personnel. 

More and more school administra- 
tors are realizing that the shielding 
of educational and sociological issues 
that confront the schools out of fear 
of public reaction is a mistake. It is 
far more productive to keep the pub- 
lic informed, accept community in- 
put, and avoid the misconceptions 
and accusations which arise from a 
concerned but ill-informed school 
community. 



Roberta R Sikula iv assistant direc- 
tor of admissions at Indiana Univer- 
sity. Gary. Ind 
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More Than a Newsletter 



Schools which have embarked on 
scliool-comm unity relations programs 
have found that good public relations 
involves more than sending a news- 
letter home and more than making 
the school principal primarily re- 
sponsible for developing good ties 
with the community. 

Starting a community relations 
program must be done with the same 
degree of researching, planning, 
training, implementation, and evalua- 
tion as utilized in the development of 
curriculum and educational programs. 
A good school-community relations 
program must be systematic with 
planned objectives, designated roles 
and responsibilities, implementation 
procedures, and evaluative mech- 
anisms. 

A dual focus is essential: internal 
relations encompassing central ad- 
ministration, school administration, 
teachers, students, and parents are 
equally as important as the develop- 
ment of external relations with the 
surrounding community. One major 
flaw in the design of some school- 
community relation programs has 
been the failure to establish good in- 
ternal relations prior to taking on the 
commitment of a comprehensive com- 
munity relations program. 

A comprehensive community rela- 
tions program requires communica- 
tion to many people. Communication 
-viewed by many people to be the 
essence of the administrative process 
— o\ course, is the hea^i of any good 
community relations program. It 
should provide input and output ac- 



cess to all participants in an or- 
ganized fashion with internal and ex- 
ternal communication responsibilities 
clearly defined. 

The following theoretical model 
illustrates a system with clearly de- 
fined internal and external primary 
communication responsibilities. 

While the internal communication 
network should provide a continuous 
flow of input and output between cen- 
tral administrators, local administra- 
tors, teachers, students, and parents, 
the external system is far too vast for 
any single administrator or group of 
administrators to handle. The pri- 
mary external communication re- 
sponsibility could be assigned in a 
fashion depicted by the model. The 
central administration would allocate 
the largest portion of its public rela- 
tions time to the development and 
maintenance of lines of communica- 
tion with local, state, and national 
governmental officials. Smaller por- 
tions of time, although essential, 
would be dev'oted to community lead- 
ers and the citizenry. The building 
administration would externally con- 
centrate on local community leaders 
and the local citizens. The primary 
communication focus of teachers, 
students, and parents would be the 
local citizenry. 

Once the communication system is 
developed, role responsibilities and 
suggested community relation activi- 
ties need to be designed and widely 
disseminated throughout the school 
system so that each participant un- 
derstands how he fits into the de- 
signed community relations program. 
Suggested activities for major school 
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personnel, tlie implementers of the 
nrogram, foster additional ideas as 
eacli becomes more accustomed to 
liis public relations role and becomes 
more attuned to the needs of the locai 



school public and systemwide publics. 

The following module is an exam- 
ple of an implementation procedure 
based on the theoretical internal- 
external communication model. 



Primary Communication Responsibilities: 
Internal and External Systems 
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Personnel 

A. Central Admmtstration 
(superintendent, assistan. 
superintendents, directors) 



A Systematic Iinplei>ventation Procedure for 
School Community Relations Programs 

Primary Responsibiiity 

Ai To establish and main- 
tain good relations with 
local, state and national 
political leaders 

A2 To develop shared 
decision-making powers 
with Icca) governmental 
officials 



A3 To positively affeci 
systemwide school- 
community relations 



Proposed Activities 

1. Appoint public rela- 
tions director 

2. Develop system- 
wide speakers 
bureau 

3. Develop and imple- 
ment decision- 
making workshop 
for school, local 
government, and 
community leaders 

4 Consult with other 
school superinten- 
dents on a regular 
basis to share 
community rela- 
tions ideas 

5 Develop community 
profiles to aid 
school administra- 
tors in adapting to 
the changing school 
community 

S Disseminate school 
board meeting 
minutes or high- 
lights to school 
administrators, 
teachers, parents, 
community 



B Local Administration (prin- 
cipals, assistant principals, 
supervisors) 



B2 



83 



To establish good public 
relations within immediate 
school community 

To involve community 
leaders in school activities 
and decision-making 
process 

To encourage parental 
involvement at the instruc- 
tional, extracurricular, and 
decision-making levels 



Organize and meet 
monthly with a 
school educational 
program and policy 
council composed 
of parents and 
community leaders 

Develop and dis- 
tribute throughout 
school community a 
weekly or bi-month- 
ly school news- 
letter 
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Personnel 



Primary Responsibility 



Proposed Activities 



I Develop a system 
of block leaders to 
aid in the distribu- 
tion and collection 
of school-related 
materials 

. involve parents in 
school-sponsored 
activities 

. Make school 
facilities available 
to community 
groups and organi- 
zations 

Attend school 
board meetings 

Submit news re- 
leases and photos to 
local newspapers 
regarding school 
activities 
Develop student 
handbook and dis- 
tribute to students, 
teachers, and 
parents 



C. Classroom Feachtrs 



CI To encourage students to 
share school activities and 
experiences with parents 

C2 To establish open 
communication with 
parents of assigned 
students 

C3 To assist in the establish- 
ment of good community 
relations at the local level 



1 Coordinate the stu- 
dent development 
and distribution of 
bi-semcstcr class- 
room newsletter 

2. Develop yearly in- 
struclional module 
and discuss with 
parents on a small- 
group basis 

3. in. olve parents in 
planned tutorial and 
instructional 
programs 
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Personnel Primary Responsibility Proposed Activities 



4 Participate in 
school related 
community events, 
e.g., PTO, band/ 
athletic boosters, 
community-based 
professional or- 
ganizations, award 
banquets 

5. Conduct home visits 
and maintain 
parental contact 
with phone calls, 
written notes, and 
conferences. 



D Students Dl To disseminate to parents 

accurate, appropriate in- 
formation regarding the 
school 

D2 To become involved in 
school-sponsored activities 
and related community 
events 

D3 To assist in the establish- 
ment of good community 
.elations at the local 
level 



1. Share all distributed 
school literature and 
other informational 
materials with 
parents 

2. Participate in 
school-sponsored 
community service 
projects 

3. Participate at the 
high school level in 
educational and ex- 
tracurricular pro- 
gram planning, 
policy adoption, and 
in decisions con- 
cerning allocation 
of school funds 

4 Participate in 
community organi- 
zations and local 
•^ents 



E Parerts El To participate in appro- 

priate school-sponsored 
events ard decision- 
making a jtivities 

E2 To provide input to local 
and central administrators 



1 Participate on 
school advisory 
councils, tutorial 
programs, class- 
room instructional 
activities, field trips, 
etc. 
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Personnel 



Primary Responsibility 

regarding community con- 
cerns and suggestions for 
improved school opera- 
tions and programming 

E3 To assiM in the positive 
representation of the 
school to local leaders and 
thecoma unity 



Proposed Activities 

2 Participate in 
school-community 
activities, e.g., 
booster clubs, PTO, 
plays, banquets 

3. Participate in 
school board 
meetings 

4. Participate in local 
governmental meet- 
ings concerning 
school-related 
decisions 



It is beyond the scope of this arti- 
cle to address all facets of a com- 
prehensive community relations 
program. However, major points of 
consideration can be highlighted: 

e Avoid developing community rela- 
tion activities solely from the per- 
spective of keeping the public 
informed as opposed to activities 
which, for example, enlist parental 
input and voluntary physical sup- 
port. 

e Develop a comprehensive com- 
munity relations program which 
enlists support from: a) those that 
are powerful, visible, and organized 
(e.g., city council); b) those that 
have power and organization but 
little visibility (e.g., people with 
money); c) those with organization 
and visibility but little money (e.g., 
PTA); d) the disenfranchised 
groups (e.g., blacks, latinos, eco- 
nomically deprived). (Estcs, pp. 29- 
30). 

e Encourage citizen participation 
and utilize at three distmct levels: 



a) collecting and assembling infor- 
mation; b) classifying and inter- 
preting; and c) making judgements 
and recommendations. (Sumption 
and Engstrom, p. 146). 

e Research and survey the district to 
develop community profiles which 
help ensure a community-relations 
program adaptive to the often 
changing needs of the local com- 
munities. 

e Provide an evaluative mechanism 
to assess the merits of the on-going 
public relations program. Examples 
of evaluative criteria to include 
are: a) Is the district committed to 
a good public relations program? 

b) Is the community relations plan 
measureable? c) Are key publics 
involved? d) Are public relations 
activities varied? c) Does everyone 
understand and arc they prepared 
to handle their public relations 
role? (Jones, p. 92). 

The evolution of institutions of edu- 
cation began with schools in com- 
munity homes or one-room school 
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houses where education was under the 
auspices of a ''schoolmarm/* who 
served a multiplicity of roles as 
teacher, administrator, and counselor. 
The schoolmarm or master was de- 
pendent upon the community for her/ 
his livelihood and needed community 
support *ii order to maintain the 
teaching position. Today's education 
is depicted by a rather sophisticated 
system of educational and plant man- 
agement and instructional delivery. 

As schools have moved toward a 
somewhat autonomous existence re- 
garding their surroundmg communi- 
ties, many have discovered that they 
need community support to function 
effectively and progressively. They 
are now in a position to re-establish 
a relationship which, in fact, spawned 
their birth. Schools are not autono- 
mous entities. They need a full sup- 
port system and that support system 
lies within and outside the school 
walls. 
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Whiiifs Going on at SehMl? 
Specific Information C!an 
Shape Accurate Atdtndes_ 



If yon luure ever 

wondered whmt kinds 
of inffomuUion to teU 
yonr sehool publics^ 
wonder no ffnrther 
Itere in m Wngjthj lint of 
nnifgentions along witih 
some ideas on how t» 
gadier more. 



Jolin Wherry 

What we really need are peepholes 
for parents/' someone inter- 
rupted expressing the entire concept 
neatly. 

The occasion was a ''school family'* 
meeting including everyone who 
worked at the school from secretaries 
and custodians to food service per- 
sonnel, librarians, teachers, and the 
principal. The staff was considering 
ways to improve their schooPs public 
relations program. 

The specific topic under discussion 
was how to improve communications 
with parents. But no matter what 
public the school staff might have 
been talking about — from parents 
and students and businessmen and 
civic leaders to the news media, non- 
parent taxpayers, senior citizens, or 
school staff members themselves— the 
concept is still valid. To improve 
school public relations we need to 
provide ''peepholes** into our schools. 

In this article, as we consider what 
we should be communicating to those 
groups or "publics** who have an in- 
terest in schools, the important thing 



John H. Wherry is executive director 
of the National School Public Rela- 
tions Association (NSPRA), Arling- 
ton, Va 
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to keep in mind is that our basic sub- 
ject must be: what's going on at 
school. Surveys nationally and locally 
show that that is what people most 
want to know about. They want peep- 
holes into their schools. They want to 
know what*$ going on there. 

What EMHoyccs Waal 



A simple questionnaire circulated 
among school employees will produce 
quick answers to the Tirst question-- 
probably revealing surprising con- 
sensus as well as a list of isolated 
topics of real concern to particular 
employee groups. Such surveys 
among various employees of several 
midwestem school districts in the 
past produced general agreement on 
these topics Tor school communica- 
tions (listed in order of priority): 

1. Class offerings and what students 
are learning — curriculum. 

2. Specialized instructional pro- 
grams and special school projects. 

3. The importance of parent in- 
volvement in schools including 
how parents can and are helping. 

4. Information on school functions 
and activities. 

5. Teaching techniques and innova- 
tions being used. 

6. How tax money is being spent 
and information about school 
funding. 

7. School board and individual 
school policies. 

8. Duties, requirements, and qualifi- 
cations of various school per- 
sonnel. 

9. School needs and problems. 



10. The real effect schools have on 
the community including student 
follow-up reports and the benefits 
of education to people throughout 
the community. 

The specific communication needs 
of various groups revealed in the sur- 
veys included the following samples: 

* Student behavior on school buses. 

a An adult education division of the 
board of education exists! Many in 
the community don*t know adult 
classes are available. 

a The local vocational school is part 
of the public school system. 

a Ten of the 30 children in our class- 
room went to the dentist sooner 
than they would have because of 
the dental examination cards the 
nurse distributed as part of the 
schooKs health program. 

a Our class is learning to appreciate 
our heritage by bringing antiques 
to school. 

a 1 he special programs in our district 
in physical education, art, music, 
library, science, and career educa- 
tion are appreciated by both chil- 
dren and teachers. 

a Our schools are busy all summer 
long! 

Specifies, Specifics . . . 



We also know that specific infor* 
mation about educational programs 
and activities at specific school build- 
ings is more interesting, more im- 
portant, and more believable than 
general information summarizing sta- 
tistics, goals, and philosophies of 
programs in schools throughout the 
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district. A story about one particular 
day's class activities in the "Con- 
sumer Mathematics" class is more in- 
teresting and more valuable to good 
school public relations than the spe- 
cially prepared ''School District An- 
nual Report." 

Not only are speciHcs more inter- 
esting, but also research tells us that 
public attitudes are formulated from 
bits of specific information. And, af- 
ter all, it is positive public attitudes 
that we are trying to earn through our 
public relations programs. Adver- 
tisers spend millions on network tele- 
vision commercials convincing us to 
buy this brand of toothpaste or that 
brand of pain reliever by showing us 
specific examples of how the product 
worked with people like ourselves. 

And even more effective in attitude 
formation is specific information 
gained through firsthand personal 
experience. The slick commercials in- 
vite us in for a test drive. We find 
free samples of detergent and mouth- 
wash hanging from our doorknob. 
"Try it," we are told. "You'll like it." 

We can profit in our school public 
relations programs by following the 
example of those who back their 
knowledge of effective communica- 
tions techniques with big money. In 
fact, it is even easy to provide our 
school publics with the kinds of spe- 
cific information and personal ex- 
periences they need and want to for- 
mu!ite accurate attitudes about their 
schoois. 

Proceeding from the basic subject 
of "What's Going on at School" and 
keeping in mind the importance of 
specific information as we provide 



peepholes into our schools, we can 
get even more guidance about what to 
communicate by considering two 
basic questions: 

a As school employees, what do we 
think is important for our publics 
to know? 

• What do our various publics say 
they want to know? 

What Various Publics Want 



Determining what the various pub- 
lics who have an interest in schools 
want to know is also quite simple. A 
brief questionnaire is really all that's 
needed although a question inquiring 
about school topics of interest might 
be also included in a more formal 
community survey. Students can be 
quickly surveyed neariy anytime 
right at school. Parent surveys can 
be included in school newsletters. 
Evaluation forms distributed at open 
house or other school programs can 
include the question: "What would 
you like to know more about concern- 
ing your school?" Even random 
phone calls made by a school clerk to 
15 or 20 parents will elicit valuable 
information. Businessmen can be 
surveyed at civic club meetings, 
senior citizens at retirement homes, 
etc. It's really quite simple and the 
list of topics IS most valuable when 
developed from within a particular 
school attendance area. 

While the list of topics in which 
school puuiics are interested varies 
from public to public, as do their pri- 
orities, there is significant agreement. 
Topics stressed by various publics 
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in several midwestern school districts 
are listed below: 

1. How students are progressing at 
school. 

2. What the teachers are like — ap- 
pearance, attitude, preparation. 

3. The school curriculum — classes 
offered, skills being developed, 
and goals. 

4. Teaching methods and materials 
being used. 

5. Special instructional services be- 
ing offered including enrichment, 
learning aids, individualized in- 
struction, and remedial programs. 

6. The relationship between teach- 
ers and students — school atmos- 
phere. 

7. School policies, rules and regula- 
tions. 

8. How tax money is being used. 

9. How parents, businessmen, re- 
tired people, and others in the 
community can help schools help 
students. 

10. The status of student discipline 
and what is being done to im- 
prove it. 

(Note the similarity between the 
topics school employees say they 
want to communicate and the topics 
the various publics say they want to 
know about.) 

The special concerns of specific 
publics also come to light very quick- 
ly through simple questionnaires. 
Students tend to be most interested in 
their own progress, parents in the 
progress of their children. For non- 
parents, school discipline and costs 
are quite important. Businessmen are 
concerned about salable skills ac- 
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quired by school graduates. Again, 
the information is surprisingly easy to 
obtain and every item on the list 
can be the stimulus for several in- 
teresting items to communicate about 
schools. 

A Checklist of Stories To 
CoHUDiiDicate 

We have stressed that specific in- 
formation is the most valuable in any 
school public relations program. So 
let's examine some specific story 
possibilities that exist in nearly any 
school. The story ideas are all real. 
They have all been used in real school 
districts. They are included here to 
stimulate ideas for similar stories in 
any individual school or district. 

Keep in mind that there are many 
ways of communicating these stories. 
Personal experience through school 
visits of various kinds is probably 
best. School newsletters and news- 
papers can help. Radio and TV news 
stories or public service announce- 
ments arc appropriate for some. 
Spe^hes to organizations of various 
kinds are effective. Special topic pub- 
lications are sometimes best. And 
weekly and daily newspapers are 
always looking for news. 

So take a pencil. Consider your 
specific situation as you read through 
the list and check off the ideas you 
might adapt. 

□ Middle school adds host and 
hostess club 

□ High school enrollment up 200 
this year 

□ Parent and family life education 
classes begin 
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□ New American history course 
stresses inquiry approach 

□ Evening adult education classes 
offered by vocational school 

□ Tran:>pcrtation department sum- 
mer maintenance program exten- 
sive 

□ Junior high food service depart- 
ment wins gourmet contest 

□ School lunch prices increase 

□ Student health problems often 
serious 

□ "Modern America" class begins 
at junior high school 

□ Music education builds important 
skills and appreciation 

□ Introductory Physical Science 
program stimulates student in- 
terest 

□ Counselors responsible for variety 
of duties 

□ Homebound teaching program 
takes school to ailing students 

□ Here are some ways to help your 
child in music 

□ Here's how to help your child in 
modern math 

□ Tips on helping students study 

□ What to do if your child has 
trouble with a teacher 

□ Expanded special education pro* 
gram serves many exceptionalities 

□ lt*s important to attend open 
house 

□ New type language labs installed 
in secondary schools 

□ High school stage band to univer- 
sity cl'^^ic 

□ Schools take hard stand on stu- 
dent disorders 

□ Enrollment is open for evening 
school program for high school 
dropouts 



□ Tips from teachers for buying 
toys, games for Christmas 

□ Schools stress need for feedback 
from the public 

□ Some facts you should know 
about \our schools 

□ Math labs represent new ap- 
proach in secondary schools 

□ Counselor says what the student 
thinks of himself is important 

□ School nurse gives student health 
tips 

□ Teachers cite reasons extracurric- 
ular activities are important 

□ Videotape used for school inser- 
vice programs 

□ Teachers suggest ways to improve 
reading skills 

□ Schools cooperate in teacher edu- 
cation programs 

□ Teachers view education in the 
1980s 

□ Principal suggests that young- 
sters become what we make of 
them 

□ Cooperative school-business edu- 
cation programs helpful 

□ Out-of-town educators visit our 
schools to study local programs 

□ Computer grade reporting helps 
teachers and student ^ 

□ Home economics curriculum now 
includes Bachelor Living 

□ What do custodians do? 

□ High school student-student tu- 
toring program proves successful 

□ Test yourself on these school facts 

□ Substitute teachers are profes- 
sionals too 

□ Teachers say with a little plan- 
ning summer can be exciting for 
students 

□ Teachers encourage students to 
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consider summer school 

□ Students learn all phases of con- 
struction industry in World of 
Construction classes 

□ Parents have big influence on the 
success of teachers at school 

□ It's important to meet and know 
your child's teacher 

□ High school food study stimulates 
unusual project 

n Middle school students launch 
model rockets 

□ Cutting boards out in new indus- 
trial education program 

□ Visiting composer conducts choral 
workshop 

□ Intensive Learning Program em- 
phasizes reading 

□ Students say ''no" but hope you'll 
attend open house 

□ Recycling center gives students re- 
alistic work experience 

□ Spanish classes produce monthly 
Spanish newspaper 

□ Student letter writing project 
produces unexpected results 

□ Winter vacation is a good time 
for family fun, teachers S'jggcst 

□ Books can cure those winter vaca- 
tion blues 

□ "Work is honorable" concept 
taught in career education pro- 
gram 

□ Students learn about occupations 
through regular classwork 

□ Students encouraged to skip 
school to go to work with parent 

□ Hearing screening program iden- 
tiflco . .udent hearing problems 

□ After-school vocational explora- 
tory program popular 

□ Look what eighth graders are 
studying in math today 
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□ History comes alive for students 
as teacher wears Civil War uni- 
form 

□ School district planetarium stimu- 
lates interest in science 

□ Purpose of school district career 
education program explained 

□ Art students experts in tie-dying 

□ Students, teachers trade places at 
junior high 

□ Secondary school reading labs 
offer new approach to reading in- 
struction 

□ American government class 
students investigate school "mur- 
der" 

□ Volunteer parents are busy at 
junior high 

□ Boys study home economics, too 

□ Here's what beginning clothing 
students are studying 

□ Can your children sew on a 
button? 

□ Junior high speech class presents 
puppet play for elderly 

□ Students doing research for mid- 
dle school Mexican- American 
festival 

□ Most local school bus drivers are 
women 

□ Science fair projects many and 
varied 

□ High school business education 
students learn from model com- 
pany office 

□ School secretary is the voice of the 
school 

□ Business education classes work- 
ing to fill job demand 

□ Juan Vasquez is state arc welding 
champion 

□ Industrial education classes build- 
ing paper bridges 
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□ Science ideas carnival stimulates 
teacher interest 

□ Mealworm attending high school 
science classes 

□ School fleld trip to airline reveals 
job requirements 

□ Schools ask parents to exert some 
control on end-of-year school ac- 
tivities 

□ Vocations Day popular with 
students 

□ Hobby Day a follow-up to Voca- 
tions Day 

□ Many learning aias available in 
American government classes 

□ Social studies textbook selection 
process revealed 

□ New "Sports Literature** course 
popular with students 

□ Internationa! scnool crossing signs 
still mean stop 

□ Librarian suggests books to ease 
long summer hours 

□ Many locations to obtain books 
during the summer 

□ Piano lessons on silent electronic 
pianos offered in summer school 

□ It*s summer but maintenance 
crews are already getting boilers 
ready for winter 

□ SchooPs out and maintenance 
crews are sealing wood floors 

□ Major school maintenance proj- 
ects carried out during the 
summer 

□ School citizens* group studies 
high school problems 

□ Citizens* group says school fl- 
nance problems real 

□ Teacher-produced curriculum 
guides keep secretarial staff busy 
during summer 



n Statistics on achievements in our 
public sch ools 

□ In-school Neighborhood Youth 
Corps summer programs help 
students learn about jobs 

□ Surveying instruments used in 
new math course 

□ Mathemetrics course involves 
students through many activities 

□ Standardized test scores show 
school strengths and weaknesses 

□ Immunizations required for stu- 
dents entering school in state for 
first-time 

□ Students study school flnancing 
system, recommend changes 

□ People from all walks of life take 
adult education courses at dis- 
trict*s vocational school 

□ Babysitting popular course among 
students in adult education even- 
ing classes 

□ New school crossing signs use 
symbols rather than words 

□ Legal meaning of new school 
crossing signs reviewed 

□ More than SO new classes offered 
in district*s secondary schools 
this year 

□ Students given hands-on experi- 
ence in science 

□ Students, rather than teachers, 
now demonstrating scientific facts 

□ Students And good English im- 
portant in science classes, too 

□ High school industrial education 
area renovated 

□ Teacher fmds ways to make Eng- 
lish classes fun 

□ English teacher not "down** on 
young people today 

□ Printing courses use wide variety 
of equipment in training 
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□ High placement rate for gradu- 
ates of graphic arts course 

□ Parents help each other by shar- 
ing ideas in family life discussion 
groups 

□ Master chef speaks to boys' chef 
class at junior high 

□ Parents visit Spanish class at 
middle school 

□ Parents enthusiastic about their 
visit to Spanisii class 

□ School classroom at local hospital 
serves many students 

□ Hospital school instructor enjoys 
her work 

□ Counselors say it*s important for 
students to feel successful 

□ Measurement emphasized in a 
new mathemetrics course 

□ Exciting reading materials make 
remedial instruction fun 

□ School officials ask public >elp in 
cutting theft and vandalism in 
schools 

□ Preparation for lunch starts at 
6 a.m. in school cafeterias 

□ Many nine week courses offered 
at new high school 

□ Middle school students release 
helium balloons with messages 
attached 

□ School district electronics repair- 
man enjoys his work 

□ Power Mechanics class studies 
Wankel engine 

□ Teachers working to prepare 
courses for new schools 

□ Christmas party for paralyzed 
student 

□ Nursing assistant program avail- 
able to public 

□ Auto body repair student recom- 
mends course to others 



□ High school students learn scuba 
diving 

□ Middle school concept exciting 

□ Exposure to wider variety of 
courses offered in middle school 

□ School district carpenters making 
movable lecturns 

□ School district carpenters' work 
varied 

□ Students publish newspaper as 
part of communications study 

□ Russian class fun and interesting 
at high school 

□ Junior high students build model 
Apollo command module 

□ High school journalism students 
publish history of community 

□ Unorthodox librarian keeps li- 
brary crowded with students 

□ High school students give up hall 
to work with mentally retarded 

□ Family living students study 
budgeting 

□ Principal meets with students to 
find out what concerns them 

□ Vocational school cosmetology 
course is difficult, student says 

□ Band students sponsor lollipop 
concert for elementary students 

□ If youVe traveled in foreign coun- 
tries, students ask you to tell 
them about it 

□ Physical education teacher says 
students in good physical shape 
have better mental outlook 

□ Total of 267 new courses offered 
at new high schools 

□ Student needs considered in de- 
veloping new high school c!isses 

□ School parent organization spon- 
sors Teacher Appreciation Day 

□ School workshop trains volunteer 
reading helpers 
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□ School bus driver tells about her 
job 

□ Transportation department wins 
awards for safety, maintenance, 
and efTiciency 

□ Even school bu; floors are waxed! 

□ Learning disabilities program of- 
kr^ help for many students 

□ Development of educational pro- 
gram at new high school an in- 
teresting story 

□ Custodians go to class 

□ Computer pro^Taniming course 
helps kids turn on** to math 

□ Teachers suggest w^v« parents 
can help ^igh school stw.tents 

To Sumiisriie 



There are "everal important points 
to keep in mind as we consider what 



we should be communicating to our 
various publics through our school 
public relations program: 

e What we are trying to do is provide 
**peepholes** into our schools. 

• Our basic subject must be "What's 

going on at school.** 

• Specific information is mo'e valu- 
able than general information. 

a Information gained by our publics 
firsthand is most effective in atti- 
tude formation. 

eWe must consider both what 
schools want their publics to know 
and what our publics want io know 
about schools. Simple question- 
naires can provide the information. 

e Any school has many stories worth 
communicating, and there are 
ma.iy means of telling the stories 
we have to tell. 
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8. On Being an Effective 
Secondary School 
Principal 

In 1982, NASSP published The Effective Principal, a summary of research docu- 
menting the centra] role that the priiicipalship plays in the fabric and climate of the 
school. In that publication, Persell and Cookson identified nine leadership charac- 
teristics or behaviors gleaned from more than 75 research studies and reports that 
have been continually associated with the operation of effective schools. 

Those characteristics or behaviors displayed by successful principals include: 
demonstration of a commitment to academic goals; creation of a climate of high 
expectations; functioning as an instructional leader; exhibition of a forceful, dy- 
namic leadership style; meaningful consultation/involvement of other persons; im- 
plementation of order and discipline; garnering of needed resources; effective 
management/UvSe of time; and evaluation of organizational productivity. 

These characteristics of an effective principalship have in reality been the central 
theme of the various sections of this book of readings. Only through in-depth 
knowledge of and active involvement in curriculum and instruction, school/ 
community relations, student personnel matters, fiscal management, staff personnel 
decisions, and organization for and structure of effective educational institutions 
can a principal hope to satisfactorily meet the %romi g expectations our society has 
for schools and schooling. 

Thomas J. Curran suggests that the key to developing ai effective secondary 
school is self-appraisal. In his article, Curran offers 1 1 evaluauve criteria by which 
principals can judge the productivity levels of their schools. Th^ basic conclusion 
reached by Curran is that effective schools are those that art! purposefully organized 
to achieve identified goals. 

Harold Dodge suggests that, while setting goals and developing plans of action 
are not easily accomplished, the challenge is not insurmountable He offers five 
suggestions to help principals take the necessary actions to pursue appropriate goals 
leading to effective schooling. 

Serow and Jackson state that effective schooling is more than just those things 
that can be measured by standardizec^ achievement tests. They contend that test 
results may not even be the most important indicatoi* of what goes on in a school. 
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Truly effective schools are those that encourage emotional, physical, social, as well 
as academic growth. Serow and Jackson remind principals that stu(^ents are indi- 
viduals requiring uniq^^e treatment if each is to reach his or her full potential as a 
human being. 

Joseph Rogus provides a checklist for use in strengthening school performance. 
While he suggests thai the checklist can be used either in a directive or participative 
approach to school improvement, Rogus argues that mutual agreement between 
administration and teachers as to goals to pursue will yield an enoimous payoff. 

In this section's concluding article, Sapone summarises data obtained from 
school members, superintendents, teachers, and principals who were asked to rank 
the characteristics of effective schools. Sapone states that one of the most important 
findings of his investigation is almost universal agreement tliat schools must have a 
strong principal. However, despite this basic point of agreement, the groups sur- 
veyed differed on several factors relating to what is important in achieving an 
effective school. Sapone addresses these differences and ends by suggest'.ig that if, 
in fact, the principal is the backbone of a good school, he or she rr: i !. ; given 
authority and support commensurate with the job. 

Reference 

The Effective Principal: A Research Summary Reston, Va, National Association of Second- 
ary Schc I Principals, 1982. 
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Characteristics of the Effective 
School — Starting Point for 
Self-Evaluation 



Is your school effective? This writer discusses 1 1 characteristics 
that he believes are essential to such a school. 



Bv Thomas J. Curran 



Public secondary education has been 
th ; object of a number of recent studies, 
^ome seek solutions, others deny that 
there are problems. 

And statistics, polls, tests, and opin- 
ions will continue to measure the effec- 
tiveness of our schools. Certainly, there 
is a need to evaluate the services offered 
by our schools. However, educators 
should also evaluate their own effec- 
tiveness. 

The following 1 1 characteristics of an 
effective school are offered as a starting 
point toward developing a self- 
evaluation process for your school. 



Thomas J. Cupran is vice pnixipal, Drury 
Senior High School, North Adams, Mass. 



Does Your Sch(X)l Have 

/. A Principal Who Is an Active 
Leader? 

Principals must be visible to their 
school family — students, teachers, par- 
ents, and community members. They 
must be visible to these groups in order 
to determine their needs and seek ap- 
propriate methods of providing for those 
needs. The principal must be knowl- 
edgeable in school affairs, especially in 
the areas of school curriculum, teacher 
performance, and student growth. 

Leadership is the ultimate necessity 
for any successful group, organization, 
or endeavor. Leadership may be re- 
garded as a series of functions that: 
build and maintain the group, get the job 
done, help the group feel comfortable 
and at ease, help to set and clearly 
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define objectives, and cooperatively 
work toward these objectives.' 

2. A Positive School Climate'^ 

It is the principaFs function to de- 
velop or maintain a positive school cli- 
mate where teachers can work and stu- 
dents can learn. Because individuals and 
groups differ in their values and per- 
ceptions of what is valuable and mean- 
ingful, they also differ in their descnp- 
tions of what climate conditions or 
outc:.mes are most important. 

Leadership for climate improvement 
requires skills in responding to con- 
cerns, expectations, and existing condi- 
tions or initiating new expectations and 
conditions. The ultimate purpose is the 
improvement of learning. The principal, 
more than any other individual, is re- 
sponsible for a school's climate. The 
teacher has the same responsibility and 
accountability in the classroom.^ 

3. Agreeable and Workable Discipline 
Policies and Procedures? 

Student discipline has been the num- 
ber one public concern for the past sev- 
eral years. We all realize that effective 
discipline policies and procedures must 
be firm, fair, and consistent; but such 
policies and procedures also must be 
developed, communicated, and im- 
plemented by the entire school family. 

Student rights and responsibilities 
must be recognized and clearly stated in 
the sthoors discipline code. Teachers 
must be allowed to exercise authority in 



1 Michael Giammatteo and Dolores Giammat- 
leo. Forays on Leadenhtp fRcston, Va NASSP. 
1981). p 2 

2 Edgar A Kelley, Improviufi Sihool Chntaie 
(Reslon. Vd NASSP, 1980), p .VI 
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a firm, fair, and consistent manner. The 
principal must include the school family 
members and seek their support in order 
to develop or maintain effective dis- 
cipline policies and procedures. 

Communicating such policies and 
procedures is essential. A knowledge of 
school law is imperative. 

4. Teachers Who Have High 
Exf/eciaiions for Students'^ 

The principal must consider the 
teacher's attitude, training, motivation, 
contract, development, evaluation, 
involvement, morale, stability, 
methods, style, role, and rapport with 
students and other members of the 
school family 

Schools that attain high levels of 
student outcome have faculty members 
who accept the basic objective of the 
school; have a strong commitment to 
high expectations for students and for 
s.udent achievement; and accept 
responsibility for achieving student 
goals. 

5. Parents Who Are Involved in the 
Educational Process'^ 

Parents must be encouraged to take an 
active role in the education of their 
youngsters. Parents must be recognized 
as a positive asset The key here is 
communication 

6. Productive Methods of Evaluating 
the Curriculum? 

The school curriculum should not be 
conceived as a fixed subject matter cata- 
log if the rising generation is to build 
and maintain a better future for them- 
selves. This does not mean that the cur- 
riculum should bend to every trend; 
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however, it does mean that it must be 
evaluated frequently. 

School personnel must also realize 
that effective education — providing for 
students* individual needs — can extend 
beyond the boundaries of the school 
campus. Business and industry can pro- 
vide educational experiences for stu- 
dents with various levels of ability. 
Such community resources can be 
tapped to provide tor a variety of student 
nceJs. 

7. Efficient Methods of Evaluating 
Teacher Performance? 

The principal must ensure that all 
teachers are teaching well. The principal 
must encourage teachers to exercise 
their strengths and overcome their 
weaknesses. This is a tall order, but it 
also is an increasingly necessary admin- 
istrative function. 

8. Consequential Methods of 
Developing and Evaluating Student 
Growth? 

Too many students float through the 
secondary school with no direction, no 
concept of career opportunities, and no 
desire to pursue their abilities or inter- 
ests Parents and other members of the 
school family must take the initiative to 
encourage students to achieve. Teachers 
must accept the fact that each student 
leams at a different rate and has a 
unique learning style. Teaching meth* 
ods, supplementary materials, and indi- 
vidualized teaching for diverse student 
needs are essential. 

9. A Realistic Philosophy of 
Education? 

The school family must recognize the 
diversified needs of students and offer a 
varied and flexible curriculum to pro- 



vide for those needs. The philosophy 
must encourage the school family to be 
responsible for providing students with 
an education that will enable them to 
function to their utmost ability in a van- 
ety of areas. 

10. An Extensive and Adequate 
Student Activities Program? 
Such activities as school government, 
clubs, school publications, honor 
groups, and athletics can contribute sig- 
nificantly to the total school climate. 
The student activities program is just as 
much a part of the schooPs curriculum 
as are the formal courses. 

//. Significant Student Services? 

Perhaps the most significant student 
service is the guidance function. Coun- 
selors are educational professionals 
whose specialty is counseling. People 
need other people who will listen to 
them, help them discover themselves, 
and lend them an opportunity to explore 
new options. 

Conclusion 

In recent years this nation has wit- 
nessed an interest m its educational sys- 
tem that is without parallel. Although 
there has been ma^'ked disagreement 
about educational aims and the methods 
for achieving those aims, there is gen- 
eral agreement on the need for improv- 
ing the effectiveness and efficiency of 
our educational system. 

The effective school is a purposeful 
organization whose men'bers seek, 
through common effort, to achieve es- 
tablished goals. School systems are 
composed of people, and people will 
determine whether the system succeeds 
or stagnates, serves its clients effec- 
tively "^r squanders its limited resources. 
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Determining Appropriate Goals 
For Secondary Schools: The 
Precursor of Effectiveness 



Principals not only must be informed and active, they must be 
able to synthesize appropriate goals for their schools if those 
schools are to be effective. 



By Haroi^d D()1x;h 



Public education has been inundated 
recently with printed matter devoted to 
its health and general state of affairs. 
Not only are present programs and ser- 
vices under the microscopic eye of the 
public, but the basic assumptions that 
public schools are needed for the wel- 
fare of youngsters and society is also 
being questioned. 

Although there are many ways to in- 
terpret these concems, the uncertainty 
that prevails in both the private and the 
public sector suggests that public 
schools are lodged squarely in the center 
of a major societal transformation. 
Given this perspective, it is clear that 



Hard j> Dodge is principal, Oscar Frommci 
Smith High School, Chesapeake, Va. 



the goals of secondary schools will need 
to be realigned with the needs of a so- 
ciety in transition from an industrial era 
to an information age. It is equally clear 
that efforts to assess school effec- 
tiveness must te based on the goals 
deemed appropriate for secondary 
schools during and after the transition. 

SoMK Basic Q)NSiDKRAn<)NS 

There are certain distinctive condi- 
tions which must be considerv^d by the 
public as well as professional educators 
before appropriate goals can be deter- 
mined for secondary schools. Each has 
the potential for complicating efforts to 
define such goals, because each one in- 
troduces a factor which has not been 
reckoned with pi viously. These com- 
plicating factors include: 
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1. Declining Resources. Fiscal and 
human resources in education have 
been declining steadily for the last 
several years. Following Proposition 
13 in California, as many as 26 other 
state legislatures deliberated on tax 
or spending limitation proposals. 
The precise impact of these actions is 
as yet unknown, uut it is clear that 
numerous s- hool services and pro- 
grams may be cut back or eliminated 
completely by reduced funding 
Older methods of improving school- 
ing by adding personnel or programs 
will no longer suffice. Rather, care- 
ful decisions will have to be made 
about what to include in the secon- 
dary curriculum and how the cur- 
riculum can be delivered most effi- 
ciently and effectively. 

2. Demographic Changes. The popu- 
lation of the United States will in- 
crease during the next decade, but 
the traditional age group of pupils 
attending public schools (6 to 17 
years) will decrease until the 
mid-]98Cs. During this period, sec- 
ondary schools will have to find 
ways to adapt programs and facilities 
to accommodate a fluctuating popu- 
lation. Further, a decline in the num- 
ber of students entering teacher 
preparation programs suggests that 
the median age of the teacher will be 
higher than in previous years. This 
will have financial implications for 
schools in terms of the way resources 
are used. Salaries will be higher and 
staff development programs will be 
needed to keep knowledge and prac- 
tice current. 

3. Resource Competition. Declining fi- 
nancial resources will be further 
strained by competing demands of 



special interest groups and advocates 
of different educational models. 
Special student populations already 
seek additional funds for their pro- 
grams, and disagreement among ad- 
vocates of fundamental education 
programs, fme arts programs, and 
high technology programs has 
already resulted in fierce competition 
for available funds. 

4. Unsettled Definitions of an Appro- 
priate Education. There are some se- 
rious questions about the extent to 
wh'ch public schools can carry the 
programmatic and financial respon- 
sibilities of providing an **appropri- 
ate** education for special student 
populations. It seems that an edu- 
cation for all handicapped, disadvan- 
taged, t lingual youngsters that is 
based on an equal outcomes ap- 
proach to equity will require larger 
per-pupil expenditures and lower 
pupil-teacher ratios than is required 
for other students. Hence, the deter- 
mination of appropriate goals for 
secondary education turns on the 
meaning of an appropriate education 
for all students. 

5. Private Sector Competition for Pub- 
lic School Dollars. The currently 
popular political debate about tuition 
tax credits will likely intensify in the 
1980s. Congressional action and 
campaign rhetoric will keep the issue 
visible at the national level and pro- 
vide an additional threat to funds for 
public education. Should tuition tax 
credits become a reality, goals may 
suffer from requisite losses in pro- 
grams and personnel, and the reduc- 
tion in state control of most of sec- 
ondary education will interfere with 
the ability to establish goals as well 
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as undermine efforts to monitor 
school performance at an aggregate 
level. 

A Chau>:nck k)r Principm^ 

As these five factors indicate, second- 
ary principals face a tremendous chal- 
lenge in the 1980s. That challenge re- 
volves around recognizing, analyzing, 
and helping the public to understand the 
muhipie dilemmas affecting school 
goals and school effectiveness. Social 
changes and a depiessed economy pre- 
sent awesome barriers to the deter- 
mination of appropriate goals for secon- 
dary education, but the challenge can be 
met by the concerted efforts of informed 
and active principals. 

In order to do so, principals may be 
required to adopt a pecial set of con- 
ceptual lenses and 1 9 use their Icnowl- 
edge of the schooling process. These 
lenses and skills should help them 
clarify the missions of public secondary 
schools and assess the most satisfactory 
and realistic way of achieving them. 
Changing goals and declining resources 
will affect the structure, technology, 
practices, and norms of ^he school. 

Keeping the follovvmg facts and sug- 
gestions in mind should help principals 
take the necessary actions while serving 
to maintain an effective school. 

1. School goals are the basis for as- 
sessing school effectiveness. Hence, 
the determination of appropriate 
goals should lead immediately to the 
identification of appropriate means 
of monitoring school performance. 
The relationships between the de- 
mands of adult life, school goals, 
academic and xrial programs, stu- 
dent performance, and school norms 



should be systematically monitored. 

2. The 14,000 or so school districts in 
this country are operated by elected 
or appointed lay board members. 
Tills governance system reflects the 
fact that public schools are the prov- 
ince of the public. Local interests, 
beliefs, and values must be the basis 
for determining school goals and 
evaluating the effectiveness of 
schools. Hence, principals should 
develop communication and par- 
ticipation strategies for ensuring 
public involvement in the deter- 
mination of school goals and the 
evaluation of performance. Such 
strategies will also provide a checic 
and balance system to minimize the 
possibility of rKMireoresentative gov- 
emance at ihc distrir. level. 

3. Schools caniict b* static organi- 
zat'ons. As demogi^phic, political, 
social, and economic conditions 
change, so must school goals. 
Hence, another precondition for 
effectiveness is the realization that 
schools reflect changing cultural 
values. This also implies that v.c 
must analyze the degree to which 
administrative and teaching practices 
ensure the transmission of attitudes, 
moral ideals, values, and sicills ap> 
propnate for the times 

4. Keep your school's public informed. 
Develop and implement a continuous 
plan for informing the public of 
.school goals, the value of programs, 
progress toward goal attainment, and 
problems encountered. If economic, 
social, and political d''"mmas are af- 
fecting the schoo' ivolve the 
school community n ealing witL 
the issues. This will enhance support 
and ensure that goals, practices, and 
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resources eflect community needs 
and desires. 
S. Develop the habit of not assuming 
that schools will be operated and 
maintained at the present level of 
funding forever. The literature pre- 
sents a preponderance of evidence 
that fiscal, political, and social con- 
ditions will have an effect on 
schools. After all, they are insti- 
tutions designed to operate on public 
resources and they are designed to 
reflect the values of the public. 



Each of these suggestions under- 
scores the need for principals to possess 
the ability to synthesize appropriate 
goals for school communities. 
Together, these suggestions are a call to 
action. They emphasize the necessity 
for knowlec^ge of national, state, and 
local variables that affect the deter- 
mination of school goals, and a series of 
strategies for enhancing the critical link 
between school goals and school effec- 
tiveness. We cannot hope to be effective 
if we are pursuing inappropriate gcals. 
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Using Standardized Test Data To 
Measure School Effectiveness 



How valid arc standardized tests in determining school cfFcc- 
tivencss? The writers argue for a nieasureinent system that rec- 
ognizes the diversity of schools. 



RoBiRi C. SiKow wnHi NR^ L. Jxckson 



^Jationally NORMEDTHSTS of aptitude 
and ability — once used at the discretion 
of pnncipals, teachers, and counselors 
mainly for ability grouping or program 
placement — are now used for a wider 
range of purposes. 

In particular, standardized exams 
have become a popular means for de- 
termining school effectiveness. Conse- 
quently, considerable support exists for 
the notion that schools whose students 
score well on these tests are doing a 
good Job, while schools in which stu- 
dents are doing less well are somehov^/ 
deficient 

Intuitively, this seems to make sen>e. 



RoBKRT C. ShRow IS assistant professor at 
North Carolina State University. Raleigh. 
Hknry L. Jackson a former principal, is di- 
rector of Middle Schools Pre grams for the 
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Standardized tests are objective and af- 
ford a well-established basis for as- 
sessing academic achievement. As 
such, they also offer a common metric 
for comparisons among schools and 
among districts. Results of yearly test- 
ing now receive ample coverage in local 
and even national media, and how well 
students fare this year as opposed to last 
year often helps the public to make up 
its mind about the quality of teaching 
and leadership in the schools. 

The contention of this article is that 
standardized testing does not adequately 
cover the entire domain of school effec- 
tiveness. In fact, it may not even be the 
most important indicator of what goes 
on in the schools. Certainly, educational 
philosophies, goals, and objectives 
speak to outcomes other than improved 
test scores. From this perspective, effec- 
tive schools should be identified on the 
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basis of how well they meet the emo- 
tional, social, physical, as well as aca* 
demic needs of individual students. 

Wiivr Jvsi^ Di) AM) Don I Jhjl Us 

Standardized tests are us ally thought 
to be reliable sources of accurate infer- 
mation about students* academic apti- 
tudes and achievements. In some cases, 
they serve this purpose quite well. 
However, the information they provide 
goes well beyond that. 

First, scores strongly reflect students* 
own social and economic circum- 
stances. It is by now well established 
that family background accounts for far 
more of !he variation in standardized 
test performance than do any identifi- 
able school characteristics.' Realisti- 
cally, then, gross school-by-school 
comparisons of achievement permit us 
to infer more about the socioeconomic 
levels of student bodic.^ than about the 
strength of instructional efforts, cur- 
riculum, leadership, or climate within 
schools. 

Another student trait that is reflected 
on achievement tests is intelligence or 
I.Q. — so much so, in fact, iha some 
observers are calling for the elimination 
of the traditional distinction between ap- 
titude and achievement tests. Appar- 
ently, the science oi testing is still un- 
able to distinguish empirically between 
what students have learned in subject 
areas and the;r overall intellectual po- 
tential.' 



1 James Coleman et a! . Equalitx 1/ Eduiautmal 
Opportunity (Washington. DC US Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1966). Christopher Jencks et 
al . Inetfuaiitx (New York Basic Books. 1972) 

2 Christopher Jencks and James Crouse. 
"Should We Relabel the SAT or Replace 
If^" Phi Delta Kappim. June 1982 
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It is also worth emphasizing that most 
standardized tests are not designed to 
measure school effectiveness. Instead, 
they are norm-referenced and match a 
student*s performance against that of all 
other individuals taking the exam. To do 
so, test-makers seek to maximize differ- 
ences among fest-takers, spreading out 
scores to conform to a statistically nor- 
mal distribution. If everyone had the 
same number of correct answers, or 
nearly so, then percentiles, stanines, 
and other familiar indicators of per- 
formance would be meaningless. 



Apparently^ the science of test- 
ing is still unable to distinguish 
empirically between what stu- 
dents have learned in subject 
areas and their overall in- 
tellectual potential. 



Accordingly, changes m a percentile 
score measure fluctuations in a student*s 
relative standing vis-a-vis the norm, and 
not necessarily any gains or losses in 
actual knowledge or skill. For instance, 
because most scores are by design clus- 
tered at the middle of a distribution, a 
gain of a few additional correct answers 
could result in a substantia] percentile 
gain for an average student, while the 
same absolute improvement among very 
high or very low scorers would not af- 
fect the percentile nearly as much. 

Of course, not all standardized exams 
are norm-referenced. In recent years, 
criterion-referenced tests have become 
popular as a means of assessing pupils* 
absolute mastery of subject matter. An 
exact standard of performance is set, 
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and what matters is whetht that level is 
achieved, and not how well or how 
b^dly the student stacks up against a 
comparison group, if we're pnmarily 
interested in determining how much 
students actually know about a par- 
ticular subject, then criterion-referenced 
tests might be preferable to those that 
dvt norm-referenced. 

Yet, when used to assess school 
effectiveness, criterion-referenced 
exams are not without limitations. For 
example, minimum competency testing 
(MCT) has emerged as one of the most 
important forms of criterion testing, 
with MCT programs on the books in 
most states, in the recent national adver- 
sary hearings on competency testing, 
both sides agreed that the MCT should 
not be used to make judgments about the 
quality of school programs, to allocate 
educational resources, or to evaluate 
teachers. 

The principle here is that there are too 
many confounding influences in both 
the school and in the students' own lines 
to permit any direct linkage between 
their test scores and the effectiveness of 
the instrjction they received. What is 
needed is a much clearer and more com- 
prehensive knowledge of aptitude- 
treatment interactions — that is, the 
match between various pupil traits and 
teaching methods. 

Unless a test is specifically targeted to 
a given body of subject content that is 
actually taught in the schools, it lacks 
what the courts describe as curricular 
validity. Standardized tests, both norm 
and cruerion-referenced, are usually in- 
tended for widest possible distribution. 
Since the U.S. dees not have a rational 
educational system, the material 
covered in courses in any given subject 
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and at any given grade level will vary 
considerably between states and even, 
to a lessei degree, between school dis- 
tricts. Thus, a standardized ^<^st is not 
likely to reflect fully and directly the 
instructional program within a particular 
school. 



// we're prinutrily interested in 
determining how much students 
actually know about a par- 
ticular subject, then criterion- 
referenced tests might be prefer* 
able to those that are norm-ref- 
erenced. 



An alternative measure of school 
effectiveness that has been proposed by 
Madaus, Kellaghan, Rakow, and King 
is the curriculum-based exam. Unlike 
the more general standardized tests, the 
content of these exams derives entirely 
from what is taught in a particular 
course. 

In comparing curriculum and stan- 
dardized tests as measures of the effec- 
tiveness of Irish schcols, the Madaus 
group found that the former were more 
sensitive to school effects and were 
nore likely to reflect the influence of 
the classroom than the influence of stu- 
dents' I.Q. In contrast, I.Q. was the 
most powerful predictor of scores on 
two of the three standardized tests. ^ 

Insofar as curriculum-based, 
criterion-referenced tej^ts offer high 'sv- 

^ George F Madaus. Th'>'-n Kallaghan. E^ncsl 
A Rakow. and Denis J King. "The Sensitivity of 
Measures of School Effectiveness.** Harvard Ed- 
ucatumal Rfvtfw 49 ( I979> 207-230 
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els of cumcular validity and clearer ab- 
solute indications of individual mastery, 
they would appear to be pieferable to 
the nationally-normed standardized 
exams as indicators of school effec- 
tiveness. However, there is a growing 
conviction among educators that even 
those tests should be used for carefully 
limited purposes. 



A rapidly emerging body of re- 
search supports the belief that 
schools can be made effective 
for all students irrespective of 
backgrounds. 



For example, the National Academy 
of Education has suggested that com- 
petency exams (including those de- 
signed for one state or district) should be 
used mainly for remediation of aca- 
demic deficiencies, rather than as a 
basis for awarding the high school di- 
ploma. The members of the Academy, 
as well as other observers, feel that 
scientiHc understanding of the teaching 
and learning processes has not yet de- 
veloped to the point that tests can be 
used as the sole basis for allocating re- 
sponsibility for academic success or 
failure. 

The general point then ;s that there 
are so many gaps both between what is 
taught and what is learned and between 
what is learned and what is shown on an 
exam that tests of academic achieve- 
ment should be used as only one mea- 
sure of the effectiveness of schooling. 

Acaw.mk: Aciui A hMhNi Is Thai Au. 

TllKliF Is? 

A rapidly emerging body of research 
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supports the belief that schools can be 
made effective for all students irrespec- 
tive of backgrounds. While much of this 
literature focuses on short-term aca- 
demic productivity, some of it points to 
longer-range measures of effectiveness. 

A finding common to both ap- 
proaches is the importance of school 
climate, which includes but is not lim- 
ited to careful, frequent evaluation of 
student progress, a high degree of flex- 
ible, heterogeneous instruction, strong 
instructional leadership by the principal, 
and perhaps most important of all, the 
setting of high standards and expec- 
tations for students."^ 

Students who feel good not only 
about themselves and their potential, but 
also about the school and others in it, 
are more likely to demonstrate the char- 
acteristics that lead to success in school 
and beyond. 

In this light, it is important to recall 
that academic achievement is but one of 
many goals of education. How effective 
would a school be in the eyes of the 
public if it emphasized reading, math, 
and other cognitive skills to the exclu- 
sion of the subtler but very real out- 
comes that also form a part of the 
schools* mission? 

Although the non-cognitive domain 
seldom receives priority in ♦he day-to- 
day operations of the schools, it none- 
theless has long been recognized as a 
vital component of American education. 
For over a hundred years, educators 
have explicitly recognized the schools* 
responsibility to mold and shape a citi- 



4 See, for example. Ronald Edmonds. "Sonic 
Schools Work and More Can." Soaal Poinx 9 
(1979) 28 12, Thomas Sowell, - Patterns of 
Black bxcellence/* ThePuhIn //ifww 43 (1976) 
26-58 
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zenry that can participate effectively in a 
democratic political system and an 
mdustnal-based economy. 



Although the non-cogniti^e do- 
main seldom receives priority in 
the day-to-day operations of the 
schools^ it nonetheless has long 
been r, cognized as a vital com- 
ponent of American education. 



In 1918, for example, the Co mttee 
on the Reorganization < / Secondary Ed- 
ucation issued its famous Cardinal Prin- 
ciples of jcation, which held that fos- 
tering democratic citizenship should 
a orimary goal not only of social stud- 
ies, but of all courses and of the school- 
ing process in general/^ 

Recently, these much overlooked 
non-cognitive outcomes have begun to 
receive lenewed attention. The so-called 
Coleman H report )n public and private 
schools, sponsored by the National 
Center for Educational Statistics, fo- 
cused much of its interest on the ' 'qual- 
ity of within the nation's schools, 
including factors such as discipline and 
safely.^ 

Current indications are that the non- 



5 U S Bureau of LduLaluin. ranlmal Pnmiplcs 
OjSeumditn EUucatum, BuI.efn No 35 (Wa^h 
inglon. D C Dcpartmen! of the Inlenor. 1918), 
rernnted m F Rdubmger. ci al , eds . Tue Dc 
yelopmcnt of SciomUm EJtuan;>n. (London 
MdLmillan. I%9« 

6 James Coleman. Si'^y Kiljiore. and Thomas 
Hclfer. "^jbhc and Pnva!e Schmils Drutt re- 
port lo ihc Nahonal Cenler tur Educational Si^ns- 
ties (Washmgton. DC Educational Resources 
Information Cenler. 1981 ) 




academic side of schooling will con- 
tinue to increase in importance. Geo- 
graphic mobility, working parents, the 
high divorce rate, and countless other 
social trends have meant, in effect, that 
schools are responsible for a greater 
share of child socialization than ever 
before Much of what they are now 
teaching, fro..i the norms of bureau- 
cracy to the basic tenets of harmonious 
intergroup relations, are not easily 
measured.^ 

Beyond this hidden curriculum, 
social refona-. ( ^ the past two decades 
have created the expectation that 
schools will be directly responsive to 
communit) input. Schools that operate 
in isolat:o I from the life around them, 
no matter how successful in boosting 
•St scores, are not likely to be viewed 
as effective by the communities that 
they are expected to serve. 

C()N( MSION 

Sf^hools that provide tangible indi- 
cations of student worth and schools that 
encourage emotion<i'. phyrical, social, 
as well as academic growth are, by any 
reasoiiable judgment, .nore effective 
than schoo's that simply receive stu- 
dents, process them, and send them on 
their way. The problem with some of 
the current thinking concerning edu- 
cational effectiveness is that it ubsoives 
schools from much of thfir respon- 
sibility fo»- the full range of student out- 
comes It suggests that students are raw 
materials of varying quality, that there is 
a unifor*^ Production process, and that 



7 \ (ii examples (,f the swiologual comp<inents 
<it the hidden curriculum see RoKrt C Serow. 
Sihoolm^j'ir Smtal Dtwrsin (New York Teach- 
ers College Press, 198,^) 
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any difference in outccne is solely and 
directly attribuiable to the quality of the 
raw materials. 

Excessive reliance on standardized 
tests fosters this way of thinking by 
judging students on a narrow range of 
capabilities, encouraging relatively uni- 
form methods, and emphasizing one set 
of outputs to the exclusion of all others 

One lesson to be learned from the 
school effectiveness literature is that ed- 
ucational measurement should be as 
comprehensive as the tasks that schools 
perform. What goes on during the pro- 
cessing period appears to be critical. 

In effective schools, the processing is 
student-specific, and builds upon a 
baseline of instructional and guidance 
approaches. Students of differing abili- 
ties receive differing and appropriate 
treatment above the baseKne. This spe- 
cific, unequal, and positive treatment is 
what seems to make the difference ^n 



helping pupils achieve in an effective 
school 

What IS needed, therefore, is a mea- 
surement system equal to the com- 



The problem wiUi some of the 
current thinking concerning 
educational effectiveness is that 
it absolves schools from much 
of their responsibility for the 
full range of student outcomes. 



plexity an'^ diversity of sch(X)l life. The 
danger is ti.at our increasin:' reliance on 
standardized tests will make us less 
mindful of this diversity, and persuade 
us that there i.s only one real set of val- 
ued outcomes and only one way of at- 
taining them. 
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What inakes for effective schools? 
The research on this question ad- 
dresses a broad set of concerns ranging 
from the characteristics of principals in 
effective schools to the essential attri- 
butes of effective instruction. What is 
lacking, however, is a synthesis of the 
findings presented in such a way that 
they can be used by principals m work- 
ing with faculties toward strengi ^ning 
school performance. 

This article presents such a synthesis 
in the form of a checklist to allow for 
immediate utility. Following the check- 
list arc suggestions for how the instru- 
ment might be used at the building level 
toward the promotion of school im- 
provement. 

Limitations to Reported Findings 



Before presenting the checklist, two 
limitations withm the research examined 
need to be described. 

First, in most **school effectivei^ess'' 
studies, effectiveness is defined in good 
part by performance on standardized 
tests. This is understandable, as skill 
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Research on Effective Schooling: 
A Self-Check for Principal and Teachers 

Read each item. Circle the number which best describes your assessment of staff 
performance on each item. 



I Principal Behavior 

A. In our building, the principal and 
administrative staff ensure that: 

1. School goals and objectives for 
the year are clearly stated. 

2. Consensus is developed amor<] 
faculty around school goals and 1 3- 
h^vior expectations. 

3. Progress toward school goals is 
closely monitored. 

4. Teacher perfomianco is trj'^'jent- 
ly monitored and perfomisncc* feed- 
back is provided teachers regularly. 

5. The building environment is or- 
derly and quiet without being re- 
pressive. 

6 Departments are vital subgroups. 

7. Support is provided for staff in- 
service programs. 

8. Tinr^ is available for teachers to 
plan together. 

B. In our building, the pnncipal and 
administrative staff. 

9. Establish higf; expectancies for 
teacher and student performance. 

10. Are strongly involved with the 
instructional program. 

11. Know what is happening in the 
classrooms. 

12. Assume personal responsibility 
for the school's achieving its objec- 
tives. 

II Teacher Behavior 
Teache>"'« in our building. 

1. Believe that students can achieve. 

2. Set high expectancies for stu- 
dents. 

3. Emphasize the importance of 
cognitive outcomes in their planning 
end instruction 

4. Assume personal responsibility 
for students' achieving course cut- 
comes. 

5. Hold students accountable for 
their work. 



Disagree 
Strongly 



Disagree Agree 



2 
2 



2 
2 



2 
2 



3 
3 



3 
3 



3 
3 



Agree 
Strongly 
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6. Monitor student progress closely. 

7. Maintain regular communication 
^ith parents. 

8. Enforce school standards in the 
dassroom, in hallways, and on 
school grounds. 

9. Show a positive attitude toward 
learning. 

10. DenfK>nstrate effective organiza- 
tion and planning for instruction. 

11. Stress reward rather than pun- 
ishment in interacting with students. 

Ill Curriculum ar^d hstructiorj 

In classrooms throughout our building: 

1. Clearly stated instructional out- 
comes are set for students. 

2. Direct instruction is most com- 
monly employed in skill teaching. 

3. Testing for diagnostic pur- 
poses is comnfK}n. 

4. Class time lost during transition 
periods of confusion, and disruptions 
requiring disciplinary action are 
minimal. 

5. Student time-on-task is clearly 
nfK)nitored. 

6. Students experience a high suc- 
cess rate in their daily work. 

7. An extensive pro-social cocur- 
ricular program exists 

8. Rewards for program excellence 
are evenly distributed. 

9. Students expenencing difficulty 
are identified and provided as- 
sistance. 

10. Stud^ ts are involved in their 
own learning. 



performance and knowledge to the level 
of application is more easily assessed 
than are more abstract cognitive, affec- 
tive, or social outcomes Virtually no 
professional would, however, define 
school effectiveness simply in terms of 
student performance on measures of 
these limited mttomes. 

Therefore, one limitation of the re- 
ported Hidings on school effectiveness 
is that they have validity only in relation 



to the limited objectives measured; 
whether the findings are vilid in relation 
to other cognitive, as well as affective 
and psychomotor goals, is conjecture. 

Second, correlational data is the basis 
for many of the school effectiveness 
findings. Several of the characteristics 
havw been generated from descriptive 
studies of high achieving schools. The 
presence of these characteristics ^oes 
not in itself imply causation. While fu- 
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turc research may show an unquestioned 
causal relationship between the noted 
characteristics and measures of school 
effectiveness, the best that can be said at 
present is that effective schools, defined 
in terms of student performance on lim- 
ited though important outcorres, are 
characterized by the presence of the fac- 
tors noted in the checklist. 

Several of the findings reported here 
are gleaned from studies of elementary 
school environments. While logically 
the findings cited appear generalizable 
to the secondary school setting, they are 
in need of further empirical support be- 
fore they can be accepted without ques- 
tion. 

These limitations are presented not to 
denigrate the value of the findings but to 
create a perspective within which the 
findings should be considered. In one 
sense, the research on school effec- 
tiveness that serves as the basis for the 
checklist constitutes the most significant 
educatidnal research of our time in that 
the findings provide direction for im- 
mediate action and concurrently stimu- 
late dialog and additional research. This 
research offers greater certainty on the 
important question of how to define 
secondary school effectiveness. 

In reviewing il.? findings presented, 
the reader might observe that several of 
the findings are **common sense.** 
While this may be somewhat true, it is 
important to note that several **con- 
ventional wisdoms** have not been 
found to be associated with effec- 
tiveness. 

Checklist Contents 



Within the checklist, items are pre- 
sentee? under the categories: principal 



behavior, teacher behavior, and instruc- 
tion and curriculum. The overall thrust 
of the findings centers on the concepts 
of leadership, expectations, and com- 
munication; these threads are iden- 
tifiable irrespective of category. 

The findings of the major research 
have implications for school assessment 
and improvement efforts. Here*s a 
summary. 

The Principal Behavior Principals in 
effective schools see that school goals 
are clearly stated (Brookover, 1976; 
Brookover and Lezotte, 1979; Shoe- 
maker and Fraser, 1981), develop con- 
sensus around both school goals and be- 
havior expectations (Duckett et al., 
1980), and assume responsibility for the 
achievement of the stated goals (Ed- 
munds, 1979; Weber, 1^ Austin, 

1978) . 

They set high expectancies for teach- 
ers and students (Edmunds, 1979; Ou- 
ditis and Zirkel, 1979; Weber, 1971; 
Venezky, 1980), monitor student and 
teacher progress (Brookover, 1976; 
Brookover and Lezotte, 1979; Caulson, 
1977; Edmunds, 1979), assure an or- 
derly but nonrepressive building envi- 
ronment (Weber, 1971; Brookover, 
1976; Coleman, 1981), are strongly in- 
volved with and knowledgeable of the 
instructional program (Austin, 1978; 
Caulson, 1977; Brookover and Lezotte, 

1979) , and are perceived by staff as be- 
ing knowledgeable, effective managers 
(Guditis and Zirkel, 1979). 

Furthermore, departments are vital 
subgroups involved in program evalu- 
ation and 'levelopment (Wynne, 1981); 
support i^ provided fo- staff inservice 
programs; and time is made available 
for trachers to plan together (Rutter et 
aL, 1979). 
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Teacher Behavior. Teachers in effec- 
tive schools believe that students can 
achieve (Brookover, 1976; Brookover 
and Lezotte, 1979), set high expec- 
tancies for them (Weber, 1971; Brook- 
over and Lezotte, 1979; Venezky, 1980; 
Duckett et al . , 1 980), and emphasize the 
importance of cognitive outcomes 
(Brophy, 1979; Bloom, 1980; Powell, 
1979; Austin, 1978), 

They assume responsibility for stu- 
dent achievement (Brookover, 1976; 
Brookoverand Lczotte, 1979), monitor 
student progress closely (Bloom, 1980; 
Fisher, 1979; Brookover, 1976), main- 
tain regular communication with parents 
(State of New York Performance Re- 
view, 1974), and enforce school stan- 
dards in the classrooms, in hallways, 
and or. schoc! grounds (Edmunds, 1979; 
Wynne, 1981). 

Teachers further show a positive atti- 
tude toward learning, are well organized 
for instruction, and stress rewards rather 
th&n punishment in mteracting with stu- 
dents (Rutteret al., 1979). 

Instruction and Curriculum. Class- 
room instruction in effective schools is 
defined by several characteristics: clear 
instructional outcomes are set for stu- 
dents (Brophy, 1979;Wynre, 1981); di- 
rect instruction is the most common 
strategy employed in skill ''^aching 
(Bloom, 1980; Brophy, 1979: brook- 
over and Lezotte, 1979); testing fo di- 
agnostic purposes is common (Blo>)m, 
1980; Fisher, 1979); class time lost dur- 
ing transition periods of confusion, and 
disruptions requiring disciplinary action 
are minimal (Brophy, 1979; Powell, 
1979); student time-on-task is closely 
monitored (Bloom, 1980, Brickell, 
1980; Brophy, 1979; Powell, 1979); 
homework is required (Coleman, 1981; 



Rutter et al., 1979); and students expe- 
rience a high success rate in their daily 
work (Bloom, 1980; Fisher, 1979). 

Furthermore, within effective secon- 
dary schools, rewards for program 
excellence are evenly distributed; an ex- 
tensive cocurricular program em- 
phasizing cooperation and mutual help- 
ing is available and working; students 
experiencing difficulties are provided 
assistance (Wynne, 1981); students are 
involved in their own learning; and they 
believe they will complete their pro- 
grams effectively (Rutter et al., 1979). 

Using Checklist and Derived Data 



The checklist can be u^^'^ in several 
ways, ranging from directive to par- 
ticipative approaches. The appropriate 
approach with a given staff depends on 
staff maturity, time constraints, per- 
ception of task importance, and other 
situational factors. However, as a gen- 
eral principle, the more participative the 
approach the better, as willingness to 
follow a direction i: usually associated 
with participating n the planning of that 
direction. 

Several options for checklist use on a 
directive-participative continuum in- 
clude: 

IThe pnncipal and members of the 
administrative staff might com- 
plete the instrument as the first step a 
needs assessment. On items checked 
**disagree" or * 'disagree strongly," 
data would then need to be collected 
toward validating the initial obser- 
vations. This step is important. On an 
item such as ^'students experience a 
high success rale *n their daJy work/' 
for example, an administrator might ini- 
tially assess staff performance as less 
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than desirable, 1 or 2. The percepiion 
may or may not be valid, h is valid if all 
classroons have been visited and few 
instances of student success have been 
observed. On the other hand, if the ob- 
servation is based on a limited number 
of classroom observations, it needs to be 
checked thoroughly. Once •'hypo- 
theses" have been checked and changes 
sre made in the initial assessments as 
appropriate, building/personal goals for 
the year can be set in areas where per- 
formance is less than desirable. These 
personal goals could then be shared with 
suff for the purpose of sellmg them on 
their importance or for obtaining their 
feedback before goals are fmalized. 

While completing the instrument, 
the administrative staff might ask 
the teacher advisory commitfce or its 
equivalent of all faculty to do likewise. 
Administration might well be handled 
through rlepartments. A comparison of 
responses could then be made. Items 
assessed with disagreement, (I or 2) by 
administrative staff, which received a 
mean committee or faculty response of 
less than 3, might constitute appropnate 
foci for cooperative school goal-setting 
efforts. 

Instrument secti* .is could be used 
with faculty to promote discussion 
on their contents. These discussions 
could, in turn, serve as step one in the 
goal-setting process. The "principal be- 
havior" section, for example, could be 
completed by principal, administrative 
staff, and faculty. Items wherein dis- 
crepancy between principal self- 
perception and mean faculty response is 
greater than I could serve as a focus for 
faculty dialog. Afier dialog, perfor- 
mance areas assessed by all as in need of 



attention could be pinpointed and goals 
cooperatively set in those areas. 

9^ A variation on the last approach 
would be to involve an outside ob- 
server in visiting and assessing school- 
wide performance on the items within 
the checklist. The outside assessments 
on each item could be charted along 
with administrator and faculty as- 
sessments. Where all three sets of ob- 
servations are congruent, no need for 
further data gathering exists. Where as- 
sessments are commonly low, goal set- 
ting could follow. Where two sets of 
observations are basically in agreement, 
those agreeing might share their think- 
ing with the disagreeing third party, 
who might then seek additional data and 
reconsider the initial observation. If 
after data collection, me disagreeing 
party's observation changes to become 
congruent with other party observations, 
and if the common observations are at 
the less than desired level, goal setting 
could follow. If the initial observation is 
maintained, the item could be put on 
hold while energy is focused on areas of 
agreement. 

The strategies noted are simply sug- 
gestive. Othtr uses of the instrument 
could and doubtless should be gen- 
erated. The important point with respect 
to use of the cJ.jcklist is that the greater 
the administration-faculty dialog on the 
checklist contents, the greater the hkc- 
lihood of the staffs agreeing on areas 
needing attention and then planning 
school objectives and means to achieve 
the desired O'jtcomes. 

Agreement is essential to ownership. 
With ownership of a common «et of im- 
provement goals, the powei oi leacnt. r^ 
to behave in ways that offer promise of 
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improving ihe qualily of !ife for >oung- 
slers becomes enormous Processing 
wilh faculcy on rhe conienis ot ihc 
ciiecklist IS rime consuming. buC Che 
lime investment Is small compared wiih 
llie payoff which could well occur. 
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A Research Review — 
Percef tions on Characteristics 
of Effective Schools 



After reviewing the htcraturc to determine which characteristics 
of effective schools should be the dominant feature of any local 
school environment, this educator has identified 18 m^jor char- 
acteristics that are important determinants of academic excel- 
lence. 



C\k\iH() \ Sm-om 



M osT At^HOKiTibs SUPPORT the thesIs 
that an effective and successful school is 
one in which the major focus of the 
priricipars activities are directed to\vard 
achieving desirable instructional ends. 

This writer* s research on principal 
and school effectiveness has been 
expanded and reinforced by research on 
teacher success. Brophy (1974), Good 
and Grouws (1079), and Roscnshine 
(1978), for example, have identified 
teacher behavior and classroom charac- 
teristics that may relate to increased stu- 
dent achievement. 



Cakmho v. S^posfc IS professor. Department 
of Education. Niagara Universit). Grand 
Islaiid, N Y 



Sweeney (1981) has identified the 
importance of effective school/principal 
leadership. Other efforts to translate re- 
search findings into viable action pro- 
grams are beginning to emerge. Bfxx)k- 
over ( 1982), for example, has designed 
a set of inservice modules for enhancing 
school learning climate which may cor- 
relate with student achievement One of 
the most powerful and important pam- 
phlets published is NASSP's The Effec- 
tive Principal (l982), a research sum* 
mar> on what makes foi an effective 
principal 

]n spite of all the major research find- 
ings available on effective and suc- 
cessful schools, principals find them- 
selves in a major dilemma* since most 
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research has not been integrated and 
synthesized for practical use in local 
school situations. This article is one at- 
tempt to reconcile this dilemma. 



. . . principals find themselves 
in a major dilemma^ since most 
research has not been integrated 
and synthesized for practical 
use in local school situations. 



EnUCVIORS Sl'RNKVKO 

This writer asked 347 teachers, 192 
administrators (mostly principals and 
vice principals in Western New York 
and Ontario, Canada), 104 suoer- 
intendents, and 105 school board mem- 
bers to respond to a questionnaire which 
contained a list of the 18 major charac- 
teristics associated with effective 
schools. These respondents were asked 
to indicate whether each characteristic 
should ideally be included in the local 
school. The same respondents were 
asked to indicate whether each com- 
ponent was realistic as far as actual im- 
plementation in the local school. 

One of the most important findings of 
this investigation is the almost universal 
agreement of the need for schools to 
have a strong principal This finding 
gives credence to the important leader- 
ship rc li that the princip .^1 must provide 
as he strives to merge the necessary 
links between the management and 
leadership of the school and the learning 
that is associated with that performance. 

The need for stror.g principal leader- 
ship is further reir forced ir. that most of 
the respondents perceived this leader- 
ship to be highly correlated with staff 



morale. It is interesting to note that all 
four groups stress these two characteris- 
tics as the most important of all the 
characteristics identified in the litera- 
ture. It appears that all else will follow, 
given the implementation of these first 
two variables. 

Another salient finding of this study 
(using an uncorrected ''t'* test) was that 
in all cases, the average score (mean) of 
the "ideal" was rated higher than the 
average score of the ''realistic" by all 
four groups. 

This finding would seem to indicate 
that an ideal effective and successful 
school is probably not within the reach 
of most school systems until the dis- 
crepancy between the ideal and actual 
approaches zero. 

Additional findings show that teach- 
ers and administrators — ideally, differ 
significantly on only one characteris- 
tic — what constitutes a viable and pro- 
ductive i ^service growth plan. 

This difference is probably related 
more to the negotiations process rather 
than the professional growth of each 
staff member — since in most school sys- 
tems monies are associated to credit 
hours gained. 

However, the data show a different 
picture when teachers are compared 
with school superintendents. Teachers 
and superintendents differ significantly 
on 6 of the 18 characteristics. Most of 
these deal with high staff morale, a 
healthy and productive school climate, 
and emphasis on shared decision mak- 
ing. 

Teachers differ, significantly and 
ideally, from school board members on 
six of the eighteen characteristics. Real- 
istically, teachers and school boards dif- 
fer on only three characteristics. This 
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Rankings of School Board Mmibers, Superintendents, Principals, and ■ eachers 



Components 

1. Strong Administrative/Pnncipal 
Leadership 

2. High Positive School Community 
Relationships 

3. Establishment of High Perfomiance 
Standaids for Staff and Students 

4. Administrative/Staff/Student 
Involvement in the Goai Setting 
Proce 3 

5. Open Communication System 

6. Ongoing Professional/lnsefvice Growth 
Plan 

7. Strong Extranumcular Program for All 
Students 

8. Effective Supervision/ Appraisal and 
Evaluation Plan in Operation 

9. High Staff Morale 

10. Comprehensive Cumcular Programs in 
Operation 

11. Continued Program/Curncular 
Evaluation 

12. Democratic Deoiion-Making Process 

13. Administrative/Teacher Suppon 
Systems in Place 

14. Utilization of Appropnate Instructional 
Technologies 

15. Increased Parental Involvement in 
Schools 

16 Open and Healthy School Climate 

17. Staff Is in Control of Their Own School 
Environment 

18. Humanism Pnnaples in Operation in 
Total School 



School Board Members 


Supenntendents 


Administrators 




Teachers 


Ideal 


Realistic 


Ideal 


Realistic 


Ideal 


Reahstic 


Ideal 


Real! 


1 


1 


1 


1 


3 


1 


2 


2 


4 


5 


2 


9 


A 
** 


8 


8 


14 


2 


35 


3 


3 


D 


4 


10 


7 


105 
6.5 


16 
2 


14 

7 


15 5 

7 


12 
8 


16 
5 


11 
3 


17 
5 


125 


125 


10 


14 


13 


14 


6 


11 


14 


11 


13 


11 


175 


15 


17 


13 


5 
3 


7 
6 


5 5 
55 


3 
3 


1 


1 1 
2 


9 
1 


9 
1 


9 


85 


9 


5 


9 


9 


i2 


6 


105 
18 


85 

17 


12 
15 


10 
155 


14 
16 


10 

17 


15 
14 


10 
16 


15.5 


14 


16 


125 


7 


7 


7 


8 


125 


12S 


4 


6 


11 


12 


16 


12 


155 
65 


18 

35 


8 

11 


17 
9 


IV 5 
2 


18 

3 


18 
4 


18 
4 


17 


15 


18 


18 


15 


13 


13 


15 


8 


10 


17 


125 


5 


6 


5 


3 
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almost uniform agreement realistically 
is somewhat surprising since it is pre- 
sumed that the distance between school 
board members and teachers is generally 
large. This perception, in ^act, may not 
be true, since most items that affect 
teachers' expectations become part of 
the negotiation process and are usually 
resolved at that level. 

One area of major concern is the dif- 
ferences tn perception, ideally, of prin- 
cipals and superintendents They differ 
significantly on six ch ractenstics. This 
finding becomes extremely important 
when it is noted that superintendents 
also differ significantly from teachers 
ideally in at least six areas. This per- 
ceptual difference places the principal in 
a conflict situation where no one group 
really emerges as a viable part of a co- 
operative team. Realistically, this prob- 
lem becomes even more acute since 
principals and superintendents differ in 
seven areas 

WHAI SlTKRIMl NDhMS SlKH IJ) EX) 

If principals are to be successful and 
to be recognized as the school leader, as 
the research evidence suggests, then the 
school superintendent must provide a 
comprehensive plan in which the princi- 
pal has been granted a meaningful role. 
This comprehensive plan must reflect 
the unified efforts of all involved m the 
educational process 

The superintendent must also allow 
the principal the following opportunities 
that research suggests are critical to 
effective leadership and effective 
schools: 

1 The time to work clo%ely with others in a 
goal planning model 

2 The opportunity to manage conflict and 



chdngc With higher administrative sup- 
port 

3 The time to integrate a cluster of de- 
mands competing for the time and atten- 
tion of the school principal 

4 Shared responsibility to plan and execute 
decisions that affect human, social, and 
environmental conditions. 

5 Encouragement to formulate action plans 
with teachers and parents in dealing with 
a fluid school system 

6 Help for principals to integrate new 
knowledge regarding effective edu- 
cational and managerial practices. 

When superintendents' ratings are 
compared with those of school board 
members, they differ ideally on five 
major characteristics. These differences 
may be due to lack of school board 
members* understanding of the demo- 
cratic decision-making process; the role 
of parents in the school; and the advance 
of new technologies. These groups dif- 
fer realistically in four areas. These dif- 
ferences may reflect, on the part of the 
board, a lack of understanding and re- 
sponsibility of their elected role. If these 
differences are noi resolved, the conse- 
quences can have i» negative impact on 
all those involved in the educational sys- 
tem. 

Because superintendents and school 
board members differ so significantly 
from principals on major characteristics 
that mnke for effective and successful 
schools, the following should be con- 
sidered by all involved in improving 
schools: 

• Board members need inscrvice training on 
what major characteristics result tn effec- 
tive and successful schools 

• Board men'ilHJrs, the supemtendcnt. and 
the administrative staff must arrive at 
some procedure for consensus as to which 
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charactenstics need to be impleinented on 
a district priority basis. (This must be 
done using a shared decision-making 
model ) 

e Board members, through their chief exec- 
utive officer, must develop and im- 
plement a plan of action to achieve both 
ideal and realistic ends. 

e Principals must be given more oppor- 
tunity to develop, implement, and evalu- 
ate the attainment of stated goals and 
common educational objectives. 

e Principals and teachers need work in un- 
derstanding the research on effective and 
successful schools 

e The principalship must be recognized as 
perhaps the most important position in 
implementing effective and lasting 
change. 

If, as this investigation suggests, the 
principal is the backbone and the focus 
of good schools, then this evidence 
should be n^cognized and the principal 
given the support and authority that he 
or she deserves. 
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